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THE CONSTITUTION IN WRITING 


It is a commonplace of history that when political unrest is most 
rife, political speculation is most active. Judged by this test 
we might be passing through a period of profound political stability 
instead of one of the gravest crises in the history of our constitu- 
tion. No wind of doctrine seems to ruffle the calm of our 
Universities and our law schools; one may look long and look 
vainly for any serious contribution from the jurist or the 
philosopher to the relief of our present discontents. We may 
reasonably surmise that it is not so much that we are indiffer- 
ent-as that we are uninstructed: our poverty and not our will 
consents. One is reminded of that vivid passage in the Storia 
Fiorentina of Guiccardini describing the paralysis which fell 
upon Italy under the shock of her invasion by Charles the 
Eighth. For years City-State had played at war with City- 
State, collusive condottieri had marched and counter-marched, 
advanced and retreated, saluted and returned salutes; the 
fictitious activity of a summer siege had been succeeded by the 
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quiescence of a winter garrison, and suddenly a cloud appeared 
upon the horizon of the Alps, gathered volume, and burst; the 
bland security of the plains of Italy reeled under the rude 
irruption of the armies of the North. Medieval Italy had passed 
away. So it is with us. For years party has deployed against 
party; precedent has done duty against precedent ; ‘ privilege ’ 
has been stretched this way and that ; polite fictions of the Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman have reconciled ancient forms with 
growing pretensions—and suddenly a great issue going down to 
the roots of the fiscal policy and the social life of the State 
has riven the whole fabric asunder. Strange survivals of the 
flexible imagination of mediwval lawyers clinging convulsively 
to the rubric of ‘ possession’ and fastening upon posterity those 
conceptions of a legislative function as an inheritable ‘ thing,’ 
which lie at the basis of our House of Lords, are shaken to their 
foundations. We are confounded, and grope for a theory where 
hitherto we have been content to accept a fact. Never was our 
juristic poverty more manifest or our thought more obscure. The 
same thing is apparent in our bewilderment at the Osborne 
Judgment ; that afterthought of the law, the trade union, which 
is neither corporate nor unincorporate, plagues us by its refusal 
to find a place in any of our categories. For years past French 
and German jurists of repute—Gierke, Jellinek, Duguit—have 
been exploring the growing place of the ‘ group-person,’ in the 
modern State, while we have been bound in the fetters of an 
analytical jurisprudence which was nothing if not individualistic. 
In our ‘ reform ’ of the House of Lords we can adumbrate faintly 
some representation of communities, ‘interests,’ trade unions, 
limited liability companies, without knowing what we mean. The 
magician who alone could make our darkness luminous has passed 
into silence. 

This poverty of ideas, at once so melancholy and so strange, is 
doubtless due to the neglect with which the subject of constitu- 
tional law has hitherto been treated among us. The ‘ rule of law ’ 
—that the executive is under the common law—has probably 
given us all the political advantages which Professor Dicey claims 
for it, but its empire has been secured at some sacrifice of think- 
ing. Had we retained the censorian power of that ‘sagest and 
noblest’ institution of Bacon’s eulogy, the Star Chamber, we 
might have had a ‘ droit public,’ a Staatsrecht in which the law 
of public powers would have been treated as no less dignified and 
definitive a science than it is on the Continent. But we have 
struggled on trying to fit into common-law concepts ideas to 
which they are unequal, and juggling with ‘that metaphor kept 
in the Tower,’ the ‘ Crown,’ as a makeshift for the State. Con- 
stitutional law is treated as a diffusion of the common law—and 
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we have lawyers who write with no knowledge of political science 
and students of political science who write with no knowledge of 
law. The one is all law, the other is mostly ‘ convention.’ We 
look in vain in this country for a great school of comparative 
constitutional law, such as that associated with Freiburg or with 
Tibingen—Tibingen, the home of a series of monographs such 
as are rapidly giving it as great a reputation for the study of 
constitutional law as it formerly enjoyed in the sphere of theology. 
We have nothing to compare with the productions of the Univer- 
sities of Harvard and Columbia in America, little that can 
approach the work of Esmein and Boutmy at the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques in Paris. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that our thinkers are silent and 
our politicians bewildered. The wildest nonsense about foreign 
constitutions has been spoken by men of the highest political 
eminence in the two Houses of Parliament, and the best that 
they have been able to offer their followers has been ‘ White 
Papers’ containing extracts from the written constitutions of 
the world with the untutored commentaries of diplomatic attachés 
—material which is almost worse than useless. In a recently 
published book a laudable attempt was made by a Cambridge 
historian of the younger generation—one who has done admirable 
work in another field—to make this material more intelligible. 
The author has been at pains to sift the written constitutions of 
the world, classify them according to some intelligible scheme of 
definition, and, after considering what contributions they offer 
to the solution of our present difficulties, to propound a scheme 
of hisown. But the generalisations that he makes are strangely 
misleading. Unfortunately, they are far from being uncommon, 
and they are therefore worth a closer examination. Let us take 
a few examples. Mr. Temperley, following another careful 
student, Mr. Marriott, is impressed by the fact that Kngland 
almost exclusively is without a written constitution, and in this 
he sees one of the chief causes of our trouble. Nowhere else, he 
tells us, could such a conflict as that over the Budget of 1909 
have arisen—‘ elsewhere the law and constitution are as one.’ 
This is a tremendous generalisation, nor is it qualified by what 
follows: ‘ Foreign and colonial constitutions have been framed 
on more scientific lines ; the spheres of action of the two Houses 
are precisely stated.’ The constitutional history of the United 
States and France tells a very different tale. The French con- 
stitution has nowhere clearly defined the relative provinces of 
the two Chambers in finance, and to this day there is no authori- 
tative decision as to whether the Senate may so amend the 
Budget as to increase a tax or an estimate ; while a controversy 
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on ‘tacking’ as prolonged and as undecided as any which 
has vexed our Houses of Parliament has for years agitated the 
coulisses of the Palais Bourbon. In the United States the relative 
positions of the Senate and the House of Representatives as to 
Appropriation Bills (as distinct from Tax Bills) are nowhere pre- 
cisely defined : they are mere ‘ conventional ’ inferences from the 
text of the constitution, upon which no court has ever yet 
pronounced. 

The same error lies at the root of another sweeping generalisa- 
tion. ‘ Law is capable of only one interpretation’; hence, he 
argues, the superiority of a written constitution embodying law 
over an unwritten constitution disembodied in a mixture of law 
and convention. But it depends on who interprets the ‘law.’ The 
courts of France, Prussia, and Imperial Germany have no power 
to decide whether an Act of the Legislature is consistent or incon- 
sistent with the constitution—the Legislature is judge in its own 
cause, and the force of precedent is proportionately precarious. 
So far from law admitting of only one interpretation, in France, 
for example, it admits of at least three—the interpretation of the 
ordinary courts, of the administrative courts, and of the Legis- 
lature. Even in the United States, where the Supreme Court 
has such a power, it does not extend to ‘‘ political’ questions (or 
what we should call constitutional questions in the English sense) 
—i.e. questions affecting the distribution of power between the 
two Houses or between the two Houses and executive—it has 
repudiated such powers, and laws have been passed, practices 
have been adopted, affecting the distribution of political power, 
which were quite conceivably unconstitutional, but upon which 
the court has never pronounced, for the simple reason that there 
was no procedure for bringing them before it.’ 


It is ideas of this kind, presumably, that lead many people 
to suggest that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
should be empowered to decide—premising the adoption of the 
‘Veto Resolutions’ and limiting their operation to measures 
which do not change the constitution—what measures make 
such changes and what do not. But before this could be done 
we should have to reduce our constitution to writing; other- 
wise we should be giving the judges a power far larger than any- 
thing they possess in the United States or in any other country 

2There are many examples of this—the Tenure of Office Act, for example, 
and the extension by Congress of Article VIII. of the Constitution to cover 
protective as well as revenue duties. On the distinction between ‘constitu- 


tional’ questions in the stricter sense, which the Courts can determine, and 
‘ political’ ones, which they cannot determine, see Georgia v. Stanton, U.S. 


Reports, 6 Wallace, p. 51. 
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of the civilised world—a power only comparable with that which 
the King’s Privy Council possessed in the fourteenth century 
when it decided the scope of legislation. 

It is difficult to see what might not be regarded as constitu- 
tional change. There are very few measures before Parliament 
which do not change the constitution. A lawyer would probably 
regard a Bill like the Licensing Act of 1903—which reversed the 
common-law doctrine as to licences—as a constitutional change ; 
or a Bill like the Trades Disputes Act, which exempted trade 
unions from actions for tort and turned upside down the law of 
agency ; he, and not he alone, would certainly regard a Bill for 
the abolition of Plural Voting as a constitutional change. It is 
very doubtful whether the House of Commons would consent to 
allow an external body of judges to lay down that Bills of this 
character are constitutional changes, and thereby give a kind of 
mandate to the Upper House to insist, whenever it so pleased, 
that they shouid be referred to the electorate. The Judicial 
Committee has never taken such a line or adopted such a method 
of procedure ia deciding upon Colonial legislation ; had it ventured 
to do so the Colonies would have abolished its appellate juris- 
diction long ago. It must be remembered that a Colonial con- 
stitution as a rule never attempts any definition of what is or is 
not constitutional change: it simply organises the Legislature, 
except in the case of Federal constitutions; and all the Judicial 
Committee does is to decide, after a Bill has been passed, and 
only if some question of law arises under it in the Colonial courts, 
whether or not the Bill exceeds the powers conferred on the 
Colonial Legislature—a question which is much more often decided 
by the reservation of the Bill for the executive veto of Downing 
Street. Even in the case of federal constitutions the Committee 
has expressly refused to lay down any doctrines of constitutional 
law (for example, in the interpretation of the Canadian constitu- 
tion), such as those whereby Marshall made possible the juristic 
development of the constitution of the United States. All it does 
is to interpret a text, and it never treads an inch outside it. 


Mr. Temperley also appears to share with another writer on 
this question, Mr. Marriott, some singular delusions about the 
inflexibility of written constitutions, and to share with him his 
conclusion that the case for a Second Chamber in our country is 
peculiarly strong, because in the absence of a written constitu- 
tion we are peculiarly exposed to constitutional changes by 
ordinary legislation. ‘In all countries where a written constitu- 
tion exists,’ he tells us, ‘the procedure for amending is special, 
elaborate, and cumbrous.’ And he will not admit Mr. Lowell 
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to the contrary. But Mr. Lowell is far nearer the mark than 
Mr. Temperley. Almost everywhere rigid constitutions—to adopt 
Mr. Bryce’s dichotomy—are becoming more flexible,? and funda- 
mental laws are, to adopt a French expression, becoming ‘ decon- 
stitutionalised ’—are being put into the category of ordinary laws, 
until it has been argued, not without plausibility, that the 
French Senate itself could be suppressed by the Chamber of 
Deputies by a tacking clause in the Budget. The Prussian con- 
stitution could be changed by ordinary legislation, and such 
changes have certainly been made in the constitution of Imperial 
Germany. In the absence of a court to interpret it and a special 
machinery to change it, a written constitution is no more a pro- 
tection against legislative change than the certificate of the Clerk 
of Parliaments. Indeed, we will hazard the paradox that we 
are more protected against constitutional change by the absence 
of a written constitution than we should be by the presence of 
one. The moment we reduce to writing in one document the 
usages, conventions, common-law doctrines, and statutes among 
which our ‘ constitution ’ is diffused, we expose them to the risk 
of revolutionary legislation by a single act of an impatient 
democracy, on the same principle as that of the despot who wished 
that the nation had but one head so that he might destroy it at a 
single blow. 

The truth is that the importance of written constitutions has 
been enormously exaggerated. By the time a country has 
reached the stage at which a written constitution is possible, it 
no longer needs one. Most of the written constitutions of the 
world are either delegations of power by the sovereign to new 
communities, as in the case of our Colonies, or else the offspring 
of revolutions, as in France; or else federal treaties between old 
political societies, as in the case of the United States, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. In all these cases there is the creation of 
a new State rather than a distribution of power in a pre-existing 
one, as is the position with us to-day—and therefore analogies fail 
us. Had it been a case of an old State like our own in possession 
of institutions, a written constitution would not have been needed. 
Even as it is, the constitutions of these societies do not embrace 
the whole field of constitutional law, and they all presume a pre- 
existent body of law. The United States and our Colonies have 
the common law defining the powers of the executive which 


2 The case of the United States is not so much an exception to this statement 
as may at first sight appear. The doctrine of ‘police powers” has greatly 
mitigated the stringency of the prohibition of legislation impairing freedom 
of contract in its application to industrial legislation. It might also be argued 
that the rigidity of the Fourteenth Amendment as a check on the legislative 
freedom of the States has been largely neutralised by the doctrines of the 
courts in the ‘ Slaughterhouse’ cases (see U.S. Reports, 16 Wallace, 36). There 
are, however, two ways of looking at this. 
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Englishmen carry with them ;* the German Empire inherited the 
old Romanesque traditions by which the Bundesrath exercises a 
large and undefined power of ordinance; even France—one of 
those exceptions which are only intelligible as proving a rule— 
found herself obliged to assume that the legal powers of the 
executive survived the Revolution of 1870, and to this day there 
is @ large element of ‘ prerogative’ in French law, as to the wide 
scope of which Laferriére—a very great authority—appears to 
have some very decided opinions. 


It is in this respect that comparisons of written constitutions 
are so dangerously deceptive. What, for example, is the good of 
comparing the position of the Upper Houses of the Continent— 
Bundesrath, Reichsrath, and Herrenhaus—as to the Budget until 
we know whether the common law of Germany,‘ Austria, and 
Prussia allows the executive to impose a tax, raise a loan, or make 
an appropriation without Parliamentary sanction? In varying 
degrees this is permissible in all these countries, and the elaborate 
provisions in the constitutions are singularly illusory. 

It is in a comparison of the common law of our own and of 
foreign countries that the criteria must rather be sought; even 
in the matter of taxation the powerlessness of the English execu- 
tive to tax without statutory powers rests almost as much on the 
common-law doctrine that a tax is a penalty as on the statutory 
prohibitions of the Petition of Right and Bill of Rights—statutes 
the interpretation of which, as the writer has been informed by 
the highest legal authority in this country, might be a good deal 
governed by certain common-law doctrines to be found in the 
Year Books and elsewhere as to the authority of Parliamentary 
resolutions. Constitutional statutes in our own country have 
little meaning apart from common-law doctrines ; fortunately for 
us, the bias of the courts has been as much against the executive 
as in foreign countries it is in favour of it. Large as is the prero- 
gative in this country, the tendency of the courts is always to 
regard any new statute dealing with a power formerly exercised 
by the Crown alone as restricting the subsequent exercise of it 
by the Crown within its limits. Neither the Reform Bill of 1832, 
for example, nor the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
abolishes the old prerogative power of creating Parliamentary 
constituencies or of incorporating towns with a non-representa- 
tive municipality; but the judges would certainly hold that 


* French writers—Tocqueville, for example—have ascribed to the constitution 
of the United States a protection of individual rights where State rights are 
intended. The individual citizen is, it would seem, protected against Federal 
legislation rather than State legislation. But as to the former, no doubt the 
Fifth Amendment would make such a case as that of ex parte Ringer under 
the Small Holdings Act impossible. 

* See especially Laband, Deutsches Staatsrecht, iv. 510, 511, 
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constructively those powers have been taken away. It is the same 
with the treaty power, of the indefinite exercise of which by the 
Crown some writers are inclined to make so much. The Crown 
can undoubtedly make treaties without consent of Parliament, 
but, except in time of war, it certainly could not make a treaty 
derogating from the common-law rights of the subject; and if it 
wished to cede a portion of England in time of peace, or to raise 
the postage rates with foreign countries, or to prohibit the import 
of bounty-fed sugar, it would, I think, almost certainly have to 
come to Parliament. The common law would compel it. It is 
the same with the machinery to enforce taxation and to decide 
whether a thing or a person (waiving questions of economic inci- 
dence) is taxable or not. Englishmen who cry out against 
Form IV. little know how much better situated they are than the 
inhabitants of foreign countries ; for unless express words can be 
found in a Parliamentary enactment empowering the executive 
to value property and defining what categories of property are 
taxable, the subject is free. But in Germany the executive can 
decide without any interference by a court of law whether the 
article imported by a merchant does or does not come within 
the schedules of the tariff. Annual taxes, like the Income-tax, 
are even still more stringently regarded by the English courts, 
and there is good authority for saying that should Parliament 
fail to pass the Finance Act, not only could no tax be 
levied, but no penalty could be exacted for refusing to make 
a return.® 

The truth is, therefore, that our executive is more powerless 
in the face of the House of Lords than that of any other country, 
just because it is governed by the common law and can do 
nothing effective in the face of it without a statute. All this was 
settled in the seventeenth century, when it was decided that 
Proclamations could not alter the common law nor the Star 
Chamber interpret it. 

It will thus be apparent that a people living under written 
constitutions may be more exposed to arbitrary government than 
a people which is not, and, indeed, in Continental countries it 
seems to be assumed that whatever power is not expressly denied 
to the executive is reserved by it—the power of legislation in- 
cluded. There are few Continental Governments which do not 
possess, independently of the constitution, an almost unrestricted 
power of issuing ‘ Notverordnungen,’ or emergency decrees. In 
Prussia the courts cannot question them, nor is it necessary for 
the Legislature to sanction them. 


There is another distinction which is often lost sight of, and 
that is whether the executive is the creator of the written con- 


5 Cf. Income-tax Commissioners v. Pensel (1891), App. Cas. 532, 591, 
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stitution or the creation of it, whether its powers are original or 
derivative. That in a sense all civilised societies the moment 
they reach the stage of reducing their constitution to writing 
already have a system of law and an executive to enforce that 
law, we have already seen; but the question arises whether the 
executive has at the date of the drafting of the constitution 
already reached such a stage of organisation as to be precedent 
to it. In Prussia and in our Colonies the constitution represents 
a delegation of power by a pre-existing executive in the shape of 
the Crown ; and all powers not expressly delegated are reserved, 
and the executive to that extent is before, and to some extent 
above, the constitution. But in constitutions which are the out- 
come of revolutions involving the destruction of the executive, such 
as those of France and Belgium and the United States, or which 
are the result of the coalescence of old societies in a new and 
larger one, as is the case of Imperial Germany, the executive is 
necessarily not the creator of the constitution, but its creation, 
and in such cases difficult questions as to the place of sovereignty 
arise which may very considerably affect the position of the Upper 
Chamber. In France, for instance, the executive, represented 
by the President, is the creation of the constitution, and the 
President himself is elected by the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture, one of whom, the Chamber of Deputies, in the efflux of time 
terminates its existence: where then, supposing the President 
dies in the interval between one General Election and another, does 
the sovereignty of the nation reside? Lawyers, who, like Nature, 
always abhor a vacuum, whether in the creation of future in- 
terests in land or in the constitution of the State, have found it 
in the Senate, which, being only partially renewable at any one 
time, ‘never dies.” This fact at once removes France from 
comparison with England, to which the state of things in Prussia 
is much more comparable, for there a sovereign granted a 
constitution. 

The situation in the United States is somewhat similar to that 
of France. There, indeed, the President is elected, not by the 
Legislature, but by the people; but as he is thereby removed 
from its control, it was necessary to institute some link between 
him and the Legislature in administration, and the link was found 
in giving the Senate control of his administrative appointments. 
It is true that American jurists have not gone the length, as in 
France and Imperial Germany, of saying that sovereignty resides 
in the Senate; they find it either in the nation or in the States. 
Something very similar prevails in the German Bundesrath, in 
which, as representing the totality of the allied Governments of 
the German States, many jurists see the sovereignty of the 
Empire. It is, therefore, not surprising that the French Senate 
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and the German Bundesrath,’ as representing the continuity of 
the State, have the right of dissolving or recommending the dis- 
solution of the Lower House—a power which in this country, in 
the Colonies, and in Prussia is reserved to the Crown. It is true 
that the Upper House has not got this power in the United 
States ; but the only result of its not having it is one long dead- 
lock. But in all these cases, America not excluded, these Upper 
Chambers have large powers over finance, just because of their 
association or identification with the executive. The executive 
looks to them to protect it against the Lower Chamber, which is 
frequently its enemy, and always its critic. It is for this reason 
that the United States Senate, without any express grant, 
acquired a power over Appropriation Bills equal to, if not superior 
to, that over Tax Bills; it is for this reason that all these bodies 
can increase taxes (indirect taxes at any rate). 

It is at this point that every apologist for Second Chambers 
who rests his case upon the provision which the written con- 
stitutions of foreign countries make for their powers has gone 
wrong in his attempt to urge its application to this country. The 
argument for Second Chambers has never had the application in 
those countries which is sought to be given to it here. It is a 
curious fact—and one which has, I believe, been hitherto entirely 
overlooked—that that argument has, in the case of almost every 
one of its most authoritative exponents (Montesquieu, Hamilton, 
Story, Tocqueville, Laboulaye, and to a certain extent Esmein), 
rested on the theory of the separation of powers and been sup- 
ported by the plea of the necessity of protecting an executive 
separated from the Legislature against ill-considered legislation 
over which it has no control. It was not so much the people they 
were concerned to protect against the Legislature ; their solicitude 
was for the Governments which had to be protected against both. 
When, as in France and America, the Legislature had an un- 
restricted initiative both in legislation and in finance, it was 
necessary to find an unrestricted veto and to provide a Second 
Chamber which should exercise it on behalf of the executive, and 
the student of these things will find that in those countries, and 
indeed in Prussia also, the Upper House has exercised its large 
powers more often to support the executive than to oppose it. 
The claims of the French Senate to increase an Estimate have 
been defended on the express ground that such Estimates have 
been proposed by the Government and reduced or suppressed by 
the Chamber of Deputies; and the act of the Senate is therefore 


* The Bundesrath is really not a second Chamber at all, and its executive 
character is becoming more rather than less marked. Cp. Laband, ‘Die ge- 
schichtliche Entwicklung der Reichsverfassung’ in the Jahrbuch des éffent- 
lichen Rechts, i. (1907) p. 18. 
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an act of ‘restoration’ on behalf of the executive. But when, 
as in our own country, the executive, dependent on the House of 
Commons and not separated from it, has already a prior veto on 
Bills by its control over Parliamentary time and over all the 
stages of legislation, and has a Standing Order at its service which 
invests it exclusively with all financial initiative, the Lower 
House does not stand in the same need of control by the Upper 
one. It has—through the executive—both the Parliamentary 
draughtsman and the Treasury expert at its disposal, and our legis- 
lation is as much superior in technique to that of other countries 
not so situated as it is in explicitness.’ It is as this prior veto of 
the executive has grown that the use for the veto of the Upper 
Chamber has declined. The veto had its place with the joint 
conference in the days when legislation was by private members 
and most social and industrial legislation was accomplished by 
private Bills ; both receded with the growth of uniform legislation, 
involving uniform finance and a highly centralised executive ; 
the change from direct to indirect taxation, the transfer of the 
Civil Service from the Civil List to the Estimates, the improve- 
ment of the Parliamentary audit—all tended to concentrate power 
in the hands of a Cabinet dependent on the Commons. Such a 
change needs not to be reduced to writing—it is already writ large 
in statutes and Standing Orders. 


The English constitution, however, is not only, like Prussia 
and the Colonies (and what we have said of Prussia holds good 
of the majority of German States), distinguished from some 
countries by the fact of the executive being anterior to the con- 
stitution—it is distinguished from all countries, Prussia and the 
Colonies not excepted—Hungary alone is an exception—by the 
fact that not only the executive, but the Legislature itself, is 
anterior. All therefore that a written constitution could do for us 
would be to delimit the powers of existing organs, and these, 
as we have seen above, always outgrow definition. The 
flexibility of ‘unwritten’ privilege is the best safeguard. 
Our constitution has grown as the Legislature has grown: 
the Legislature is not the creation of the constitution—it is 
itself a ‘constituent’ of it. Like the postulates of space and 
time in Kant’s scheme of knowledge, the Legislature is with 
us a condition of the very idea of constitutionalism. The legis- 
lative organs are like the courts, emanations of the Crown—virtue 

7 The Parliamentary procedure of France—and Parliamentary procedure is 
often a better index of the true balance of power than the written constitution— 
bears witness in a remarkable degree to the separation between the executive 
and the Legislature and the reliance of the former on the Senate. Government 


Bills (projets de loi) are, unlike our own, legally distinguished from members’ 
Bills (propositions de loi). 
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has gone out of it. The Crown, by writs of summons to its 
tenants-in-chief, and to certain communities corporate or semi- 
corporate, gradually created certain juristic rights, which it could 
not revoke, and each branch of the Legislature so constituted 
gradually received the recognition of the courts. Both Houses, 
indeed, are still for many purposes recognised as themselves 
courts of record. And each House under the specious idea of 
privilege gradually assumed to itself the right to determine its 
own constitution; to scrutinise the credentials of its members. 
Such was the situation in the eighteenth century, public powers 
being, in the expressive metaphor of Burke, in ‘a kind of mort- 
main ’—a group of irrevocable franchises. The ‘constitution’ 
was an abstraction—a mode of indicating the relations between 
these different organs—a law of gravity as it were—and there 
were those who held (witness the language of the dissentient 
peers on the Reform Bill) that, even if it would, Parliament 
could not change this. The constitution was to them what ‘ the 
law of God’ was to Coke—a law of superior obligation, which 
even a statute could not change. The prescriptive rights of the 
old rotten boroughs were something as inviolable as Parliament 
itself. The Crown had lost the right of creating new Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, and Parliament itself apparently could not 
acquire it, for such acquisition would be an encroachment upon 
the very beings which gave it birth. Had not the right of the 
Crown to create peers been kept alive by active exercise, there 
would have been no way out; and lawyers might have exercised 
themselves with the pleasing speculation whether a borough could 
survive the extinction of its last burgess and a member sit for 
a legal abstraction. Had not the right of the Crown to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to public opinion been kept alive—had, 
for example, the Septennial Act been regarded as fixing an 
immutable statutory term within which the Legislature could not 
be dissolved-—-there would have been another impasse. Never 
was the potency of such an abstraction as the Crown made more 
manifest. But both exercises of the prerogative represented a 
use of the Crown as a symbol of the sovereignty of the people— 
an office held in trust for the electorate—such as was new to this 
country ; they definitely established the electorate as the arbiter of 
constitutional change. What is constitutional has since that time 
tended to carry with it a suggestion, not of what ought to be 
approved, but of what is approved. We have no doctrine left 
which could be formulated in writing. 


How much then of all this organic life need be reduced to 
writing? Obviously very little. Anything else would be a retro- 
grade step; it would make of an organism a mere mechanism. 
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One might profitably remember Goethe’s metaphor of the flower 
imprisoned in the vase. All constitutional settlements in this 
country—the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Acts of 
Union—have been distinguished by a severe and wholesome 
economy. ‘They have left as much as possible of the existing 
fabric untouched, and they have thereby left room for the free 
growth of constitutional life. This was the distinguishing merit 
of the Veto Resolutions, and it will be no less so with a more 
constructive settlement. No scheme of devolution—we exclude 
federation, which is not at all the same thing—need impair this 
principle, nor need it involve the creation of a tribunal for the 
settlement of ‘ constitutional’ questions. It need not involve— 
it is inconceivable that it would be allowed to involve—any limi- 
tation of the sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament. Acts passed 
by one of the local Legislatures, which appeared ultra vires, could 
always be disallowed by the Crown, as in Canada they are dis- 
allowed by the Dominion Cabinet, which has this power col- 
laterally’ with the power of the Canadian courts. But an 
executive veto is always an instrument to be used with extreme 
caution; and it is rather in the legislative supremacy of the 
central Legislature, such as is found in the Union constitution of 
South Africa, that the safest resource is to be found. And in 
such cases the functions of the courts can be limited to those 
which they already exercise in the case of local authorities when 
they interpret the Municipal Corporation Act and the Local 
Government Acts. 

Devolution within these islands is possible—though the pro- 
blems of central and local finance which it will raise will be 
anything but simple—and it might be effected without any serious 
changes in the constitution ; but the moment the larger question 
of Imperial Federation is opened up we shall find ourselves beset 
with difficulties, political, legal and economic, such as are likely 
to prove insuperable. It seems very doubtful if those who speak 
of Imperial Federation have any clear conception of what the 
actual constitution of the British Empire is. It is an Empire 
without an Imperial citizenship, without Imperial taxation, with- 
out an Imperial Court of Appeal ; a union of communities in every 
degree of political status, from the Crown Colony of Gibraltar up 
to the Federal Commonwealth of Australia ; an Empire in which 
@ citizen in one part of it is an alien in another part; an Empire 
in which one Colony may be bound by commercial treaties to a 
foreign State without binding the others; an Empire in which 
a British subject may be prevented by industrial and immigrant 
legislation from landing on British territory ; an Empire in which 
even the law of treason varies with’ the lex loci, and the superb 
writ of Habeas-Corpus itself has lost its Imperial character. 
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Supposing a constitution were devised for this union, which defies 
all juristic definition except that of a nation in international law, 
what authority could interpret it? A Supreme Court? The 
Australian Commonwealth has already closed the last door on the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee in constitutional 
questions and adopted its own canons of constitutional law; it is 
not likely to reopen it. A new Imperial Parliament? Parlia- 
ment has given up legislating for the self-governing Colonies 
except with their own consent and, one might add, on their own 
initiative ; but we will examine this alternative for what it is 
worth later on. An executive veto? It is possible, but its active 
exercise is already almost a thing of the past; its revival is only 
intelligible on the assumption that the Colonies are given a place 
in the Privy Council; and while the Colonies will still defer, not 
without dexterity, to the Crown in the case of ‘ reserved ’ legis- 
lation, it is hardly conceivable that they will defer to one another. 
The introduction of a new or revived Council into our constitu- 
tional system is possible, but we can find no precedent for it since 
the development of Ministerial responsibility to Parliament—the 
statutory examples of the India Council and the Army Council 
have only been possible on the assumption that the responsibility 
of the Secretaries of State, as members: of the Cabinet, to Parlia- 
ment should be left unimpaired, an assumption which involved a 
power to overrule their Councils at will. And so long as Parlia- 
ment has control of the Estimates the power of the Secretary of 
State for War is likely to remain. It is true that the self- 
governing Colonies, since the withdrawal of the Imperial garri- 
sons, no longer directly involve a charge on the Estimates, and 
the objection to an Imperial Privy Council is proportionately 
diminished ; but the sole responsibility of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to Parliament, like that of his Indian colleague, 
remains. The only conclusion would seem to be that the Colonies 
must be given representation in the Imperial Parliament, but 
the difficulties in the way—even supposing the problem has first 
been simplified by Devolution within these islands—would be 
stupendous. Apart from the fact that the Colonies have now 
acquired the habit of legislating for themselves on practically 
everything that concerns them except where prohibited by the 
rule, implicit in their status in international law, against ex- 
territorial legislation—a rule which is already exhibiting some 
curious exceptions—it is difficult to see how they can be given 
representation in one House without being given it in both, for 
a dual Legislature one branch of which represents a larger com- 
munity than the other would be two Legislatures and not one. If 
they were represented in one House—presumably the Upper one— 
and not in the other, that House must insensibly assume the 
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character of an executive body like the German Bundesrath, 
advising, we may presume, in the exercise of the executive veto 
on local Legislatures ; a legislative body it could ex hypothesi not 
be unless it is to be regarded as a separate Single-Chamber Legis- 
lature. The mere infusion of the present House of Lords with a 
Colonial element could not possibly leave it with its present legis- 
lative character unchanged—its veto would either have to be 
diminished or increased. If the Colonies remained fiscally inde- 
pendent—and fiscally independent they would surely insist on 
remaining unless represented in the Lower House—an Upper 
Chamber in which they were represented could not possibly claim 
to retain any right to amend or reject a Money Bill; and the rule 
which forbids it to amend a money clause in an ordinary Bill— 
already ‘stretched’ to an extent which seriously threatens the 


‘powers of the Lords to legislate at all—would be still further 


extended. If, on the other hand, the Colonies were given a place 
in the Lower House as well as the Upper—as on any intelligible 
scheme of federation they must be—then the Colonies, over- 
whelmingly outnumbered by the population of these islands in the 
Lower House, would claim a place in the Upper House more pro- 
portionate to their position as States, and consequently a control 
over financial legislation far exceeding anything which the present 
House of Lords even aspires to possess. The problem of ‘ dead- 
locks ’ in such a case would be beyond the resources of statesman- 
ship—a joint session on the South African model would hardly 
commend itself to Colonies jealous of the numerical superiority 
of the predominant partner; an Imperial referendum in a mari- 
time Empire would be difficult and even dangerous. And when 
we regard the irresistible tendency of all federal Governments to 
become more unitary—when we look at the way in which fiscal 
legislation raises problems of industrial legislation, and study how 
an Australian Customs Act provoked a Factory Act in the guise 
of an Excise Tariff Act—we are confronted with a spectacle of 
an Imperial Parliament whose pretensions would strain the 
loyalty of the Colonies to the uttermost. It is too late. ‘Tio make 
of our Staatenbund a Bundesstaat is beyond our powers. Colonies 
whose executives enjoy the prerogative in all its potency, whose 
Legislatures have been declared practically sovereign, will not 
surrender their habitual autonomy. Having begun by devolving, 
it is too late to think of federating. 

And, for the rest, let us remember the not unwise words of 
De Maistre : ‘ Dés qu’on écrit une constitution elle est morte.’ 


J. H. Moraan. 
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THE. FRENCH STRIKES AND THE 
CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRAVAIL 


In Paris on the 8th of March 1907, towards six o’clock in the 
evening, M. Clemenceau, then President of the Conseil des 
Ministres, experienced a shock of surprise. He was working in 
his office when suddenly the electric light went out. 'The Premier 
summoned the servants, and they, in order to reach him, had to 
grope their way, for there was no light in the corridors, and 
complete darkness had invaded the whole of the house in the 
Place Beauvau. 

After a while information was obtained by telephone and 
discussed by the light of candles: the police announced that in 
the shops, the cafés, the restaurants, in the boulevards and the 
theatres, in short in every quarter of Paris, the electric light had 
been suddenly cut off. All that night people had to resort to 
strange means to obtain a meagre light. The next day the light 
was working as usual, and the trades and amusements pursued 
their usual round. But an uneasy impression survived, added to 
by the recollection of the diverse complications which had at the 
time appeared so threatening. 

What, then, were the causes of this strange phenomenon? 
The event was neither accidental nor fortuitous, but was the out- 
come of a voluntary, prepared and combined act. It was the 
working out of a deliberate programme imposed upon the elec- 
tricians by the leaders of a great association uniting 300,000 or 
400,000 working men engaged in various industries. 

This huge union is called the Confédération Générale du 
Travail. Its leaders, wishing to make their power felt by all, and 
by the Government in particular, had decided to cut off all at once 
the electric lighting of the town. Their orders had gone out to 
various electrical. works. From five o’clock onwards the work- 
men were to leave their machinery, and they obeyed with perfect 
docility. Not one amongst them warned the Government or the 
police. Not a newspaper was informed of the measures pre- 
scribed, and they were carried out in the most precise and simple 


manner. 
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This orderly administration, this perfect discipline—both such 
rare things—were the next day regarded as illuminating 
symptoms of a strange and ominous situation. It was evident 
that side by side with the official Government there existed 
another Government capable of compromising the public peace. 
Since that day the words and actions of the men in command of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail have been watched with 
growing uneasiness. 

This was, however, no new power. Of recent years, before 
this alarming event, the Confédération had over and over again 
proclaimed extreme revolutionary ideas and played a fairly con- 
spicuous réle. It had only to offer to the public this positive and 
original act of defiance to be known in its true colours. 

Once more, after an interval of three years, another audacious 
act of defiance has troubled the whole of France, and the whole 
world looks on with amazement and anxiety. 

The strike which has disorganised the Northern and the 
Western railways was planned and directed by members of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail. 

The fleeting action of the 8th of March 1907 was, in its 
originators’ opinion, a good practical joke played upon the 
Parisians, and also a sort of ‘rehearsal’—just as a play is 
rehearsed at a theatre before it is presented before the paying 
public. This year there was no question of a rehearsal. The 
piece was ready for presentment, and was performed straightway 
before the public at their own serious expense. 

Another important difference must be noted. The railway 
strike of the 11th of October was the result of continued agitation 
spread by the Confederates. But this time the strike broke out 
without waiting for the signal to be given by the Chief Committee. 
It was a curious coincidence that at the moment that the workmen 
of the Nord railway went on strike, declaring their intention that 
it should end in a general strike, the Confédération was just con- 
cluding its annual congress at Toulouse. There, as usual, the 
Confederates had discussed the best measures for assuring the 
success of this great project at a later date, when the most favour- 
able moment should arrive. As usual, too, they had planned for 
the future and not for the actual moment; no order for a strike 
had been given, no decision made by the chief Committee. 

The leaders of the Confédération were almost as surprised as 
the general public at hearing that the strike had broken out on 
the ‘Nord railway, and that its aim was to initiate a general strike. 
It is true the signal was given by men belonging to the 
Confédération, but they were men who had taken the authority 
upon themselves without waiting for orders from the central 
authority. Impatient at the delay in coming to action, they tried 
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to precipitate events in order to force their leaders into the strife. 
Their attempt did not succeed. After the first moment of astonish- 
ment, the leaders of the Confédération gave their approval to the 
insubordinate committees, but they gave it simply as a matter of 
form, and in reality the strikers of the Nord were abandoned to 
their own resources. 

The Confédération is nevertheless certainly responsible for the 
troubles that have arisen on the two railways. If it did not give 
the word for this actual strike, it had paved the way for it. The 
preaching and organising of strikes is the one and only perpetual 
preoccupation of the organised and hierarchic Socialists. 

The Confédération in its present form dates from 1895, but its 
origin is more remote. For some time back in the congresses 
held by different working men’s associations—all more or less 
rivals, some furiously hostile to each other—the idea had been 
gradually developed of a grouping of the different Associations to 
form a link between so many scattered and undisciplined forces. 

The scheme was originated and directed by various working 
men, amongst whom a certain Fernand Pelloutier stands out. 
He was a printer, of bourgeois family, and possessed a certain 
amount of classical education. Young, feeble in health, with a 
cancer eating into his face, Pelloutier gave himself to his task 
with determination. He was a militant atheist and a preacher of 
universal strikes, and was possessed by the desire to give the 
proletariat the advantages of an organised force. He showed 
great activity in multiplying and developing Bourses du Travail 
Syndicats and Federations of Syndicats, and he conceived and 
succeeded in founding the system which unites the greater number 
of these Associations under an adaptable and strong system, 
governed by a Central Committee. 

Long and arduous labours were necessary before this scheme 
was realised. It would be an interesting study to examine the 
moral and intellectual psychology of some of the agitators and 
organisers who have risen from the masses of the labouring 
classes. Many have shown remarkable ability and much judg- 
ment, as well as courage and perseverance. It would be equally 
interesting to trace the different phases of the movement before it 
achieved success. But this survey of psychology and history 
would take too much space. We must confine ourselves to 
examining the essential details of the organisation which has 
to-day become so powerful, and to pointing out its tendencies. 

In the Confédération Générale we observe two great categories 
of groups : 

1. The Federations of Labour Exchanges (Bourses du 

Travail). 
2. The Federations of Syndicats. 
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These two categories have ‘ for some time been separate, each 
having its own autonomy and each developing itself within its own 
resources and by means of its own mechanism.’ 

It is easy to see of what each consists and wherein each 
resembles the other. The Bourses du Travail comprise employ- 
ment agencies, and are concerned with the creating or adminis- 
tering of labour operations. The Federations of trade and industry 
(Syndicats) make it their business to support strikes and to form 
unions which shall serve as weapons in the fight. 

At the Congress of 1901, M. Yvetot (at present a member of 
the Central Committee) set forth in these terms the programme 
of each of the two groups : 


Their aim is the same, it is true, but the working is different. The Bourses 
du Travail are occupied with organisation, administration, and education, 
and they should in their congresses discuss only those questions which concern 
these matters. The Federation of trade and industry and Syndicats, which 
is wrongly called the Confédération, is occupied, or should be occupied, with 
action and fighting ; its function is to fight unceasingly. The one, the Union 
of Exchanges, estabishes local syndicate unions and labour exchanges. The 
other, the Confédération, establishes trade and industrial unions, creates 
Syndicats, supports strikes, and in a word promotes co-operative action even 
as we promote organisation, administration, and education in our Labour 
Exchanges. 


M. de Seilhac, a competent writer on sociology, has summed 
up the programme of the Bourses du Travail. He shows how 
these and the Syndicats lend each other a mutual support. 


The Bourses [he says] are the strongholds in which the proletariat 
fortify themselves to combat and destroy the despotism of the capitalist. 
Without the Bourses the Syndicats could not have survived. The creation 
of the Confédération of Bourses by Fernand Pelloutier gave the Syndicats 
their strength. 

In a still greater measure the Bourses answer a need. The working 
man there finds the elements of education in the library, the lectures, in 
discussions with his fellows whose interests are the same as his own. The 
Bourse is for the working man what the club is for the rich bourgeois: 
he there finds distraction, instruction, example. In case of a strike he can 
there entrench himself and receive the subsidies provided by men in work 
in other trades. There he hears only of his own interests, there they are 
defended and supported. The Bourse is, besides all this, the germ of 
the organisation which is the dream of the near future. This is the demo- 
cratic institution which shall some day replace the municipal institutions. 
It is the germ of the society of to-morrow. 

The programme of studies offered to the working man in this university 
is varied. 

The first article of this programme is the reduction of working hours 
to permit the labourer to enjoy life, to study, and to educate himself.? 


There are at present 150 Bourses du Travail in existence, 
established in the different important towns. It should be 
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pointed out that in all cases they have been established by the 
financial aid of the Municipal Councils. These have provided 
not only the capital, but have also generally voted an annual 
grant, to which are added the grants given by the departments. 
The value of the capital thus sunk in the 150 towns which possess 
a Bourse du Travail is more than three millions and a half of 
francs. That of Paris receives every year 110,000 francs, that of 
St. Etienne 31,000, that of Bordeaux 12,000 francs. 

The total of the regular annual grants amounts at present to 
the sum of 500,000 francs, and there are also other receipts, which 
come from the Municipal Departmental Councils. 

Let us now consider the other element which unites with the 
Bourses du Travail in the composition of the Confédération, and 
which is formed by the groups of Syndicats. Any Syndicat to be 
admitted to the Confédération must already belong to a Fédération 
de Syndicats. These fédérations represent the railways, the iron 
trade, the printing trade, the textile and mining industries, the 
building and provisioning businesses, &c. Side by side with the 
working men in the Confédération there are found a number of 
clerks and a certain number of officials, though these latter are 
forbidden by the Government to form Syndicats. The Syndicats 
of teachers and other public officials still carry on an active 
existence in spite of all prohibition. 

Each Fédération has the right to representation by a delegate 
on the General Committee, and this rule has the curious and im- 
portant result that the small groups of working men have equal 
rights in this matter with the larger groups. M. de Seilhac 
points out that the Fédérations differ greatly from the point of view 
of numbers ; that of the railways has 24,000 associates, the iron- 
workers 14,000, the mechanics 5,000, the laundry-workers 200. 
Each nevertheless has its delegate. Thus it may arise that the 
great corporations are placed in a minority by the preponderance 
of the delegates of the smaller bodies. 

The Comité Confédéral (composed of sixty-four members) 
names three permanent committees, each composed of twelve 
members: (1) The committee of the newspaper (the Voix du 
Peuple, the daily organ); (2) the committee of strikes and the 
general strike ; (3) the committee of organisation. 

The budget of the Confédération is supplied by very small but 
very numerous subscriptions. The badge of affiliation is two 
hands joined across the world, with the device, ‘ Bien-étre et 
liberté ’—‘ Prosperity and Liberty.’ A propagandist pamphlet 
edited by M. Delesalle, instructs its readers on the use of the 
badge. 


It is the sign which will strengthen the struggle by the better direction 
of aid in battle. When the call comes the Syndicats know to whom their 
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help should be given, for each one, as it receives the appeal for a strike or 
any similar action, must first make sure that it bears the marque con- 
fédérale, for support must be given in preference to the Syndicats which 
use it. Thus, if a Syndicat is obliged to go on strike, by sending an appeal 
bearing the badge it will claim assistance as a duty from the Syndicats of 
all other trades. 


In the matter of strikes, the Confédération does not wait to 
intervene till a Syndicat or a group of Syndicats has come to a 
decision. It leads the way, continually preaching with this aim. 
As we have seen, there is instituted within it a permanent com- 
mittee, whose function is to deal with strikes. 

To quote from Art. 16: 


The committee for strikes and the general strike has as its object the 
study of the strike movement in all countries. . . . 

It strives to carry on a propaganda, such as may serve to instil into 
the mind of the working man the necessity for a general strike. 

To this end it forms, or causes to be formed, sub-committees for a general 


strike, 
It also sends out subsidies and furnishes lecturers. 


To judge of the important part played by the strikes in the 
programme of the Confédération, we have but to turn to the 
pamphlet of M. Delesalle from which we have just quoted. 

The only sure tactics are to fight unceasingly, to keep the spirit of 


revolt ever awake in the working man, and never to acknowledge satisfaction 
—for how can the labourer ever be satisfied so long as his labour is 
exploited! (p. 24). 

Repeated strikes are for the proletariat a powerful medium of education, 
as well as excellent practice for action (p. 26). 


M. Yvetot, one of the chief members of the Confédération, 
says that the Bourses du Travail ‘ educate ’ the mass of the work- 
ing classes in Socialism, and the Fédérations de Syndicats are 
concerned with the development of ‘ corporate action.’ 

Thus the Confédération affords an education both by precept 
and example. 

And what is its spirit? That is only too clearly shown in a 
host of pamphlets, speeches, periodicals, and books, from which 
we can quote at random. 


The Confédération preaches direct action, which includes boy- 
cotting and sabotage. This last term needs explanation. It 
sums up the innumerable processes by which the working man 
who continues to work in his workshop or factory, though at 
enmity with his employer, makes a bad job of his work, spoiling 
the goods on purpose, wasting the material, and prejudicing his 
employer to the best of his ability. This odious system is 
definitely and determinedly approved and recommended by the 
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Confédération. On p. 26 of M. Delesalle’s pamphlet, where he 
describes the history, the constitution, the aim, and the methods 
of the work, we read : 


The boycotting system—otherwise to be described as the putting on the 
index of the factory or works the false comrades who refuse to enter the 
common cause with their brothers, and are able by thus acting to prejudice 
them—may be, and is in many cases, very effective, and is an excellent 
method of combat. It is recommended by the congresses of the Confédéra- 
tion, and has already been put to proof. 

The sabotage system also is to be recommended. This the middle classes, 
of all categories, condemn with vehemence in the name of a morality they 
do not practise. What, however, is more natural than that a workman 
should give the equivalent of what he receives? Bad work for bad pay; this 
is the formula which it is to the interest of those who are exploited to use, 
and which in fact they do use, sometimes indeed without realising that 
they do so. 


As the’ pamphlet indicates, the General Congress held at 
Toulouse in 1897 gave its approval to the systems of boycotting 
and sabotage. 

These proceedings show the anarchy in the work. Indeed, the 
Confédération represents the alliance of the Syndicaliste spirit with 
the anarchist spirit. The syndicalists try, as a rule, to dissemble 
this alliance somewhat, but the anarchists claim the credit of 
having conceived and propagated the system in use to-day. 

In the Temps Nouveaux, Dr. Pierrot (doctor of medicine) 
reproaches the scrupulous members of the Syndicats, and tells 
them proudly : 

‘The systems of boycotting and sabotage and of general 
strikes are tactics which formerly anarchists alone recommended. 
Now the anarchists have been absorbed into the Syndicats, and 
have given their ideas and their tendencies to the labouring 
classes.” (13th of April 1907.) 

The Confédération claims to make the industrial laws, but it 
is in preparation for the overthrow of the State. It laughs at any 
legislation established or proposed by Parliament. Neither arbi- 
tration, working men’s councils, nor the regulating of strikes—if 
indeed they have any value—do they regard as having any merit, 
but as being useful only to disarm the capitalists. The Confédéra- 
tion Committee of the Bourses du Travail has over and over 
again denounced laws, which according to them have no other aim 
than to ‘ Parliamentarise ’—that is to say, paralyse the strikes. 
It looks to violent and incessant strikes to produce a general strike, 
which will enable it at last to reform society from top to bottom, 
and to give all the right and power into the hands of the working 
man alone. 

The Government makes use of the army to combat this pro- 
ject. The Confédération, therefore, has sworn to abolish the 
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army and the whole idea of patriotism, in which consists the 
entire raison d’étre of the military power. Every year the Con- 
fédération publishes appeals urging the young soldiers not to go 
back to their barracks, and one after another resolutions have 
been voted declaring that the true Socialist should, in case of war, 
have recourse to insurrection. 

These tactics have been always approved in the Congresses 
of the Confédération, but it must be said that, as regards anti- 
patriotism, there is profound disagreement in the ranks of this 
formidable Association. If the enemies of the army and of 
patriotism are relatively numerous, the Socialists who refuse them 
obedience form an imposing group, and for many years violent 
discussions have been held on the question. At the Congress at 
Bourges (1904), the revolutionary Yvetot had been violently 
attacking the patriotic idea, when a member of the Congress 
entered the tribune and made a vigorous speech, saying, ‘I am 
one of those who believe that France has an absolute right to 
assure her own existence if she desires to spread her social 
activity.’ The man of courage who spoke thus was the President 
of the Fédérations des Travailleurs du Livre, an Alsatian Keufer, 
and this same antagonism has been shown several times. So 
there are two hostile parties within the ranks of the Confédération 
—those who hold theories of integral and anarchist reforms, and 
those who hold to the gradual reform of the old civilisation. Up 
to the present the violent fanatical party has been uppermost, but 
the more moderate party is now gaining in influence. But since 
the different factions in the Confédération cannot dispense with 
each other’s support to carry through certain social reforms desired 
by them both, they continue to share in common a great deal of 
their activity. 

Many of these measures are practical, legitimate, and neces- 
sary, and are recognised as such by men of very varied opinions. 
M. Martin Saint-Léon, Keeper of the Library of the Musée 
Social, and a Catholic sociologist of learning and much zeal and 
ability, has tried to show how the work of the Confédération may 
prove useful. 

M. Martin Saint-Léon speaks thus in a speech given at Amiens 
in August 1907 : 


We condemn without reserve the revolutionary acts and doctrines of 


the Confédération. 
But there is another aspect of the work, the reforming action of the 


Syndicats, which, though it is inconsistent with its principles, the Confédéra- 
tion has sometimes been constrained to support. 


The speaker mentioned first the measures relating to the 
weekly day of rest in the conseils de prud’hommes and the 
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employment cxchanges. He then spoke of the measures for the 
limitation and reduction of the working hours, and thus summed 
up his impressions : 


The Confédération seems to combine two elements, one of which is hateful 
and is, alas! the most in evidence and the most active—the revolutionary 
spirit. The other must be sought for sous la gangue and is excellent, 
the professional, reforming Syndicat spirit. The question is whether the 
professional and reforming spirit can triumph over the other, for the future 
of the Confédération depends upon the line it takes in this matter. 


This point of view coincides with that of the French Govern- 
ment up to the present moment. 

The Department of the Seine et Oise were troubled some 
years since by a violent strike. The Government, to re-establish 
order, found it necessary to employ armed force. The result was 
a bloody encounter, in which several workmen lost their lives. 
The Confédération Générale du Travail, which had instigated the 
strike, redoubled its complaints and threats against the Govern- 
ment. Seeing the impossibility of taming the Confédération, the 
Government attempted to intimidate it. The principal leaders 
were imprisoned, preparatory to being brought to trial. Four 
months passed, and their trial seemed to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

During this interval the Confédération renewed its threats, 
which were echoed by the different groups of Socialists. 

The Government was accused of having broken the law and 
prosecuted innocent men from a partisan motif. 

There was a passionate debate on this subject in the Chamber. 
Political orators, as well as several important daily papers, urged 
Clemenceau (the then Minister) to dissolve the Confédération, 
but he declared that such a measure would be neither legal nor 
efficacious. He maintained that in stirring up the enthusiasm 
of the strikers it had not exceeded its proper powers, and he 
pointed out that the imprisoned leaders had been immediately 
replaced by other delegates from the Syndicats. This example, 
indeed, demonstrated simply and forcibly the strength, combined 
with elasticity, of the machinery of the great labour organisation. 
It possessed a reserve of leaders in readiness instant!y, almost 
automatically, to take up office. After long hesitation the 
Ministry determined to act with indulgence and prudence. The 
imprisoned leaders were set at liberty after four months. Like 
conquerors, they immediately took their former positions as chiefs 
of the Federation. Though it is incontestable that the Govern- 
ment drew back, yet their decision was not inspired by fear alone. 
It was in accordance with a plan approved by several parties and, 
notably, by the moderate Socialists. This scheme consisted of 
diplomatic action designed to modify by degrees the spirit of the 
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Confédération, to develop in it such sentiments of reason, wisdom, 
and dignity as should in the long run win the day. 

Success has been long hoped for. Three years ago, when a 
great Syndicat of Northern miners joined the Confédération, their 
entrance was looked upon as a success for the good cause. 
Though the general opinions of this Syndicat are very advanced, 
it repudiates any violent action, and respects both the authority 
of the military and the patriotic idea. It brought 40,000 new 
members into the Confédération—an appreciable gain in point of 
numbers and also a gain in strength for the moderate party in 
the Association. 

The idea of leavening the entire Confédération with moderate 
opinions which should ultimately outnumber and stifle the others 
and be able to impose their will upon them is ingenious and 
bold, but the success of such a method is uncertain. It means 
neither more nor less than to change the whole nature of a 
powerful organisation which was conceived and built up by the 
irreconcilable enemies of society. In brief, it aims at giving an 
anti-social organisation a truly social character—a difficult opera- 
tion indeed. If such a result is not obtainable, it may be that 
another is hoped for; the stirring up within the Conjfédération of 
a crisis, a division, a break which will weaken its power. It is, 
of course, plain that the violent party will not lose its predomin- 
ance without resistance, and that rather than resign itself to 
capitulation it would prefer to retire, to install and reconstitute 
elsewhere the former groups, where the moderates would have 
no place. The original Confédération would thus be much 
weakened. It would still however have the power to adopt other 
methods, and the actual leaders, hitherto triumphant, would seem 
to have the means of exercising their influence on the political 
power. 

Several members of the Confédération have now seats in the 
Chamber. They will no doubt succeed in getting certain 
measures passed that will be victories for their cause. But, on 
the other hand, their close neighbourhood with the bourgeois 
political world may give them a truer sense of reality, and teach 
them to appreciate the wisdom and expediency of moderation. 


A new element is now added to these already most complicated 
questions. This is the policy of M. Briand. I have said that up 
till now such Radicals as M. Clemenceau (and for stronger reasons 
the Socialists) considered it an illegal and imprudent act to dis- 
solve the Confédération. But now, in view of the late disorders, 
which are certain to continue and to become more anarchic, the 
Radicals themselves are clamouring for energetic measures on the 
part of the Government against the strike movement. 
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The Government is in a peculiar position. Still more so is its 
leader, M. Briand, who has for long belonged to the revolutionary 
Socialist party, and who seven years ago, as a lawyer and a jour- 
nalist, himself preached the doctrines of a general strike and 
rebellion. But he has a wonderful adaptability, and he has 
changed much in the last few years. Now we see him the defender 
of law and order against the revolutionary Socialists. His former 
friends and clients taunt him with the past and cry traitor. The 
Radicals, nevertheless, are determined to support M. Briand, and 
he has the Conservatives with him. What an extraordinary 
destiny for this politician! Will he end in a sudden collapse? 
Or perhaps this quondam revolutionary will succeed in securing 
in the Chamber a majority in which the sectarian Radicals, the 
old Liberals and even the Conservatives may find a place! 


EUGENE TAVERNIER. 


‘HOME RULE ALL ROUND’ 


RADICAL politicians are, in truth, wonderful persons. For the 
past quarter of a century, so it is currently reported, they have 
been struggling to evolve a scheme whereby a Parliament might 
be granted to Ireland without disintegrating the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom. As a party they have failed—egregiously ; 
they cannot content the Nationalists or the Unionists or one 
another. Their leaders have, therefore, hit upon a truly remark- 
able solution of the difficulty ; finding it impossible to set up one 
satisfactory and subordinate Legislature in Dublin without danger 
to the Parliament at Westminster, they now advise us to create 
four such Provincial Diets, and assure us that thereby all danger 
is avoided! It is significant to notice that this paradoxical 
position has been forced upon our attention at a time when it is 
generally supposed that the Veto Conference is nearing its close, 
and by men who are either members of the Conference or in 
intimate touch with its proceedings. 

Mr. Birrell set the ball rolling on the 25th of July at the Eighty 
Club when he stated his belief that ‘ Federation beginning here at 
home was ripening for rapid and speedy decision ’ ; the Master of 
Elibank, Chief Whip of the Radical party, speaking in Wales on 
the 20th of September, adumbrated the same idea, saying : 

Who knew but that in the evolution of government . . . the time was not 
far distant when, as in the English-speaking Commonwealths across the 
seas, both Saxon and Celt, both Scots and Welshmen, might be called upon 


within our own shores and under a party system to give free exercise to 
the genius of self-government with which Providence had so freely endowed 


them ? 


By the Master’s side sat the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
developed the idea and spoke of the day when Wales would be 
‘independent and free.’ And then Mr. Haldane joined the 
chorus in praise of the restoration of the Heptarchy, and declared 
at Tranent on the 6th of October that ‘we might have to make 
considerable changes in the way of devolution, federal arrange- 
ments, and reform of the Councils of the Crown’: vague words 
enough, yet sufficient to show the trend of his mind. This 
strangely united forecast of events is particularly interesting at this 
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moment. It almost seems as though the Conference might dis- 
solve, having decided to take a General Election on the question 
of Four Provincial Parliaments, each with two elected Chambers, 
and an Imperial Parliament with the existing House of Lords 
(slightly reformed) doing its present duty as a Second Chamber 
with powers unimpaired. 

Some idea of this kind was certainly in the air during the last 
weeks of the summer Session. It is publicly stated that the 
Governor-General of Canada held and expressed views strongly 
favourable to the Federal solution when he was in England in 
July. It was further declared, on high authority, that the masters 
of the Irish money-bags in the United States were tired of Mr. 
Redmond and his extreme policy of Separation, and that they had 
let the Nationalist party know that they must go in for the Federal 
policy or see the much-needed subsidies diverted to Mr. William 
O’Brien, who was marching with the times. 

However this may be, these indications of support on the one 
hand and of withdrawal on the other do not appear to have caused 
Mr. Redmond to alter the motto on his banner before he left 
Ireland on his mission. So late as the 11th of September at 
Limerick he said : 

We demand full executive and legislative control of purely Irish affairs. 
More than that we are not asking, and less than that we will never 
accept. . . . Devolytion is as dead as a door nail. 


And on the 18th of September he sailed for America. Not a 
word about ‘ Home Rule All Round,’ except to remind an audience 
at Kilkenny on the 28th of August that the Prime Minister had 
promised at the Albert Hall on the 10th of December 1909 ‘ not 
Devolution, not Home Rule all round . . . but full self-govern- 
ment for Ireland.’ The Nationalist mission, then, started on its 
annual dollar-chasing expedition to the United States and Canada. 
Messrs. Redmond, Devlin, and T. P. O’Connor arrived in New 
York on the 26th of September, and the great Irish Convention 
was opened at Buffalo on the following day. The envoys were 
not, let us hope, disturbed by the vociferations of the notorious 
Gaelic-American newspaper which, on the 24th of September, 
described them as 

only the political jackals of one of the most brutal and treacherous Govern- 
ments that ever ruled the United Kingdom, 


referred to their mission in scathing terms, and said 

A party that cannot live without foreign money is unworthy of 
support, 
and observed that the ‘Convention will no more represent the 
views of the Irish people in America than it will represent the 


inhabitants of the Fiji Islands.’ 
The foregoing extracts are culled from the organ of a league 
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which is openly hostile to the United Irish League, whose 
methods are certainly different from, though its ends are the 
same as, those of Gaelic-Americans. We have to read Patrick 
Ford’s Irish World of the 1st of October to ascertain how magnifi- 
cent was the Convention, how unexampled the generosity, how 
fervent the mass meeting on that great day in Buffalo. Mr. 
Redmond made two long speeches which I have read in extenso 
and with the utmost care, and I confess I see no trace of ‘ Home 
Rule All Round ’ in either of his orations. On the contrary, the 
chief points were ‘ the great goal of National Independence,’ ‘ aid 
us in a supreme and final effort to dethrone once and for all the 
English Government in our country,’ a repetition of Mr. 
' Asquith’s alleged pledge last December not to fob the Nationalists 
off with Devolution but to give them national self-government, 
and the cri du ceur, 

I tell you frankly we are not able, in addition to the 70,000 dollars 
collected in Ireland, to provide 100,000 dollars for an election next 
January. 


Yet, even after these full-blooded utterances, we find to our 
astonishment another body of Irishmen, the Sinn Feiners in the 
United States, addressing a circular to ‘ the friends of Ireland in 
America ’ and saying that the Nationalist party 

is a detriment to the cause of real Irish Nationhood, because its leaders 
have time and again declared that Ireland does not desire independence at 
all, but would be satisfied with an emasculated Parliament, subservient to 
the Imperial Parliament of England. 


How hard some people are to satisfy; and how difficult it is to 
believe that Mr. Redmond really speaks in the name of Ireland 
whilst such dissonant voices are heard wherever he goes! I main- 
tain, however, that the Buffalo speech did its work ; for, after the 
Convention had passed a resolution glowing with appreciation of 
the services rendered to Ireland for forty years by Patrick Ford, 
the old advocate of dynamite, the money and the promises began 
to roll in :, 

‘ Now we have passed the 150,000-dollar mark,’ said the President. 

‘I am proud to have held the gavel at this meeting,’ said President 
Ryan. I know what it means of sacrifice, of work, of self-denial. For 
every dollar we give to this holy cause God blesses us in some way. It comes 
back to us in myriad ways.’ 

The exact total was found to be 151,920 dollars. 


‘Glory to God, from whom all blessings flow!’ exclaimed the Chair. 
Freeman’s Journal, October 10th. 


From Buffalo Mr. Redmond proceeded to New York and spoke 
in that temple of peace, the Carnegie Hall, on the 2nd of October. 
‘ We do not care a snap of the fingers,’ he exclaimed amid cheering, ‘ for 


either political party, for England, or for any political leader. If they 
refuse to do our will, we can turn the Liberals out as easily as we can 
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reduce a Conservative Government to impotence.’—Irish Independent, the 
5th of October. 

Then, as we learn from the Irish World of the 8th of October, 
‘ Mr. Ryan called for contributions ; and from the platform, boxes, 
balconies and gallery came offerings, and the secretaries were 
under a volley of contributions for more than three-quarters of an 
hour ’ ; and the Freeman’s Journal tells us that 


Mr. Patrick Ford then created a tempest of cheering by announcing 
10,000 dollars from his great newspaper, The Irish World. 


A ‘great newspaper’ perhaps; but hardly one whose cash 
support can be very acceptable to those who would have Great 
Britain believe that, once Ireland gets Home Rule, the progress of 
an alliance or better understanding between England and the United 
States will be greatly facilitated. For years past the Irish World 
has breathed fire and brimstone against the British Empire and 
all its ways; and even now, when reason or expediency suggests 
to Irishmen of all classes that good-will towards this Empire is 
not an unwise attitude to adopt, Mr. Ford cannot drop his per- 
nicious habit of flinging scorn at our Motherland. He quotes from 
an interview with Mr. Lloyd George, recently published in last 
month’s issue of the Review of Reviews. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer therein expressed himself ‘ enthusiastically in favour 
of everything that will draw the two great halves of the English 
people into fraternal union ’ ; and the Irish World (of the 15th of 
October) permits itself the following comment : 

Beneath the veneering of this goody-goody sentiment, it is not difficult 
to discern that the proposed ‘fraternal union’ is to serve solely in the 
interests of the country that was far from being amicably disposed towards 
us in the days of our weakness. England cares not a rap for the peace 
of the world, except in so far as she is not prepared just now for war. If 
by any means she could draw this country to her side, she would feel less 
uneasy. . . . This, and this alone, explains her eagerness for closer 
relations with America. 


In a spirit of still bitterer mistrust the Gaelic-American writes, 
on the Ist of October, ‘ These emissaries are not Irish—they are 
Anglo-Irish, a mongrel-breed. . . . The word on their lips is 
“* Home Rule ”’ ; the word in their hearts is ‘‘ Imperialism.’’’ Or 
can it be because the editor of that discontented publication had 
already received an advance copy of Mr. Redmond’s article ‘ What 
Ireland Wants,’ which appeared in McClure’s Magazine on that 
very day? I have that interesting essay before me now, and I 
certainly think that (omitting long extracts from ancient history 
and quotations from Mr. Parnell) it does indicate some weakening 
of purpose on Mr. Redmond’s part. One quotation will suffice : 


We want an Irish Parliament . . . charged with the management of 
purely Irish affairs (land, education, local government, transit, labour, 
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industries, taxation for local purposes, law and justice, police), leaving to 
the Imperial Parliament the management of all Imperial affairs—army, 
navy, foreign relations, Customs, Imperial taxation, matters pertaining to 
the Crown, the Colonies, and all those other local questions which are 
Imperial and not local in their nature; the Imperial Parliament also 
retaining an over-riding supreme authority over the new Irish Legislature, 
such as it possesses to-day over the various legislatures in Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and other portions of the Empire. This is ‘what Ireland 
wants.’ 


One cannot conceive the old Fenian, or even the Land-Leaguer 
of later days, being particularly elated by such a pronouncement 
as that ; and there was worse to come—from their point of view. 
On the 3rd of October Mr. Redmond spoke at the New York Press 
Club, and poured still more water into the pure milk of the 
Parnellite word. He explained that 

Home Rule meant nothing more than that Irish affairs should be 
governed by public opinion in Ireland, just as English affairs are governed 
by English opinion in England. By Home Rule we mean something like 
you have here, where Federal affairs are governed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and State affairs by the State Government.! 


It will be observed that large collections of money had already 
been made at Buffalo and New York on the strength of the high- 
spirited bluff about the ‘ goal of National Independence,’ etc.., 
already referred to in this article. What must the feelings of the 
donors have been when the foregoing emasculated doctrine of 
Freedom reached their ears? And what can have been the 
emotions of Mr. Patrick Ford when—side by side with his leader’s 
utterance—he read the words of Mr. T. P. O’Connor at Toronto 
on the same day? 


It was ridiculous, and, in fact, libellous, to suggest that Irishmen, 
because they demanded the power to govern their own domestic affairs, were 
disloyal to the British Empire. Irish loyalty had been proved over and 
over again. He, for one, would plead for England if she had not a friend 
left in the world. 


Poor Mr. Ford! who wrote in the Irish World in November 1899 
these famous words : 


If there is any dynamite or lyddite that will blow the British Empire up 
into the clouds or down into the bottomless pit, let it be used, and forthwith. 
We believe in all that sort of thing, and we feel sure that the men at the 
head of the United Irish League are not contrary minded ; ? 


1 Cf. Mr. Redmond in New York, September 1908: ‘I hope to see Ireland 


placed in the scale of nations much after the fashion of the United States as to 
Constitution, but it will of course be some time before there is actual Indepen- 
dence there.’ (Irish Independent, September 26, 1908.) 

? Cf. Mr. Redmond in Dublin, September 1, 1908: ‘If there are men who 
are more extreme than we are, my prayer for them is success to all their ideals 
and all their hopes.’ (/reeman’s Journal, September 1, 1908.) 
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and he had just deposited 10,000 dollars at the feet of Mr. 
Redmond, only to find that the President of the United Irish 
League in England declared (in Canada) that he would fight for 
England till he dropped. Poor Mr. Ford! 

But Toronto has the good fortune to be situate in a British 
Dominion where Mr. Ford’s rubbish would not be tolerated either 
in the Press or on the platform. To an old campaigner like Mr. 
O’Connor this was obvious, and so he played the tune that was 
most likely to be agreeable to the audience who were expected to 
pay the piper. Had he repeated at Toronto his speech delivered 
at Haverhill, Massachusetts, in December 1909, he would cer- 
tainly have left the hall a poorer and sadder but a wiser man. On 
that occasion he declared, according to the Irish World (Decem- 
ber 4, 1909) : 

Give to us as you gave to Parnell, and I’ll promise you that within a 
few years, and a very few years at that, the land of Ireland will belong to 
Ireland, her Universities will be her own, and her liberty will be won so 


that her emblem will take its place along with the other flags of the 
world’s nations. 


One does not detect much ‘ devolution’ or ‘local parliaments all 
round’ about the foregoing quotation, but it is noteworthy how 
easily a Nationalist can adapt his ideals to the temper of his 
audience. We should not forget that Mr. Devlin—the ‘ duodecimo 
Demosthenes’ as Mr. Healy called him—possesses the same 
valuable faculty in a marked degree. This gentleman is the chief 
organiser of the United Irish League, besides being the President 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. Under these high auspices 
he delivered a speech at Monaghan on the 5th of May 1910 in 
which he said that 

Fenianism was a baptism of Nationality from which men came forth 


cleansed of the dross of selfishness and slavery and made heirs to the king- 
dom of truth and liberty. (Freeman’s Journal, May 10, 1910.) 


Personally I have little doubt but that these are the opinions 
which he sincerely holds, and that he would repeat them in most 
places in Ireland. Elsewhere in the British Empire it is not 
deemed wise to exult in the questionable merits of the Fenian 
creed ; and this is the reason, doubtless, why Mr. Devlin adopted 
a very different tone when addressing an audience in Australia. 
There he proclaimed, at Townsville, in Queensland, Novem- 
ber 1906 : 

What I hope to see is that we shall have a Federal system that will 
enable England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland to have councils or parlia- 
ments to apply themselves to the purely parochial and domestic work of 
their respective countries, leaving the Imperial Parliament to transact 
the purely great but purely Imperial functions of the nation. . 
Ours is not a great battle for racial interests . . . it is a common- 
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sense demand based upon the practical abilities of life. (Gaelic American, 
November 3, 1906.) 


And when members of the Nationalist party, or parties, 
pathetically observe that in matters of high policy they ought to 
be trusted, we can only point to such evidences as I have just 
quoted and humbly ask for an explanation of these conflicting 
announcements before we feel justified in reposing any confidence 
whatever in their authors. If ‘Home Rule All Round’ is to be 
discussed as a serious proposition, or as.a rational contribution to 
the Irish difficulty, we must first of all be convinced that the 
fortunes of Ireland will in no case be relegated to the care of 
men, hitherto Nationalist leaders, whose past histories Mr. 
William O’Brien has just raked up and presented to us in An 
Olive Branch in Ireland, 

Now let me return to the narrative in hand; to Mr. Redmond 
weakening in his definition of Home Rule and Mr. O’Connor 
preaching high-flown Imperialism in Canada. It is easy to 
understand, even 3000 miles away, how greatly interested 
Irish America must have been in this astounding change 
of front. And the general amazement deepened when the 
report of an interview between Mr. Redmond and the corre- 
spondent of a London daily paper was published in this 
country on the 5th of October. That interview was cabled 
all over the world, and doubtless appeared in the New York papers 
of the following day. I need not recount it in detail, for it is only 
an amplified edition of the article in McClure to which I have 
already alluded, and was fully supported by Mr. O’Connor at the 
Canadian Club in Ottawa on the following day, when he declared, 
in the presence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other Ministers of the 
Dominion Parliament, that 
his mission was to secure Canada’s approval of a Federal scheme of Govern- 


ment for the four kingdoms of the British Isles, such as the provinces of 
Canada enjoy under a central Government. 


Since these strange allegations and utterances were made a 
whole fortnight has come and gone, and their effect has been little 
short of stupefying upon the Nationalists of Ireland and the 
declared Separatists of Irish-America. The Freeman’s Journal 
declined to comment upon them; other newspapers confessed 
themselves utterly at a loss to know what to believe or what to 
say. Here and there in Ireland Mr. William O’Brien, or one of 
his leading supporters, has hurled defiance and contempt at 
Mr. Redmond’s exhibition of ignominious surrender—being 
obviously exacerbated that the latter had stolen the thunder 
of the All-for-Ireland League. But not a sign or a sound 
from Mr. Redmond over the water, either denying or approving. 
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this sensational interview. What was Nationalist Ireland 
to think meanwhile? What was the pledge-bound party to 
say or do? ‘Then, not for the first time, as every resident 
Irishman knows, Mr. John Dillon assumed the de facto leader- 
ship of the Redmondites. Things were becoming desperate ; 
William O’Brien and Timothy Healy were holding revels 
all along the line. So Mr. Dillon, the well-known ‘ power 
behind the throne,’ stepped forward and made the necessary 
speech on Sunday, the 16th of October, at Bailieborough, co. 
Cavan. Of course, said he, there was not a word of truth in the 
alleged interview with Mr. Rédmond in New York ; of course the 
Buffalo and Carnegie Hall speeches were quite as Nationalist and 
uncompromising as those of a fortnight earlier at Limerick and 
Kilkenny ; of course Mr. Redmond never said a word that was 
inconsistent with the settled policy of the party. 

Then occurred an event which must have seemed odd to those 
who do not make a close study of Irish affairs. Within twelve 
hours of the delivery of Mr. Dillon’s speech there arrived in 
Dublin a telegram from Mr. Redmond—long expected, but long 
delayed—entirely repudiating the London interview: so the 
Master’s voice had produced the desired effect. But more 
remains to be accounted for than the “ London interview ’ ; there 
is the article in McClure and Mr. O’Connor’s series of admirable 
imperialistic speeches in Canada, and all the dollars that these 
may have been the means of pouring into the Nationalist war 
chest. 

Such is the true history of this very remarkable pilgrimage, 
undertaken, in the first instance, to replenish Mr. Redmond’s 
‘campaign treasury, as he told his supporters in New York; but 
whether the said campaign is to further Home Rule for Ireland 
or Federated Parliaments time alone can tell. The position is 
suspiciously confused at the moment of writing, and there will 
probably be a considerable amount of plain speaking before it is 
cleared up. With regard to Irish affairs, it is hazardous to 
prophesy far ahead, but I imagine that the two protagonists in 
the forthcoming struggle between a ‘ federal’ and a ‘ separatist ’ 
Nationalist party in Ireland will be Mr. Bourke Cockrane, an 
American Corporation lawyer of great repute, who has already 
had something to do with the support of that same party, and 
Mr. Dillon, who is the real Nationalist leader. If Mr. Cockrane 
provides the funds, the Nationalists must become federalists and 
throw over Mr. Dillon; if Mr. Redmond can get along financially 
without Mr. Cockrane, his party—dwindling and desponding 
though it be—will be guided to destruction by Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. Willizm O’Brien will gain a decisive victory. But, whatever 
- happens to Mr. Redmond’s party, which I believe has been 
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thrown on its back by the phenomenal success of Mr. Wyndham’s 
Land Purchase Act, everything points to a happier time for 
Ireland in the near future. Speaking for myself alone, I should 
be sorry indeed to slam the door on some system of sane devolu- 
tion of local matters to local bodies throughout the United King- 
dom, for I conceive that under the present system they are 
managed with hideous inefficiency and expense at Westminster. 
To provincial parliaments there are obvious, and perhaps insur- 
mountable, difficulties on the grounds of finance and—in the case 
of Ireland—of deep-seated antagonism between North and South. 
But once there can be secured, from each of the component 
provinces of the United Kingdom, an unassailable guarantee of 
unswerving loyalty to the United Empire, and from Nationalist 
Ireland an unmistakable sign that it has cast off for ever the so- 
called leaders who have led their followers nowhere but to ruin, 
then the whole problem will be immensely simplified, and states- 
men of all parties will find great support in their endeavours to 
preserve the pride of nationality whilst they promote the consoli- 


dation of the Empire. 
Tan MALCOLM. 
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SOME PROBABLE’ EFFECTS OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


THE question of a national establishment of religion, or, as it may 
be better described, of a national acknowledgment of religion, is 
not necessarily a question between the Church and Noncon- 
formity. It is a question of wider and deeper import. It touches 
the conception of the State more nearly than the conception of 
the Church. For the Church is always and everywhere essen- 
tially the same. Established or disestablished, endowed or un- 
endowed, she is the same; the same in her origin and character, 
in her mission, her doctrine, and her authority. But the State 
either is or is not a sacrosanct body. It may or may not be 
founded upon religion. ‘The powers that be’ are or are not 
‘ordained of God.’ If the State feels itself to be an institution 
divinely authorised in the same sense, although not in the same 
degree, as the Church, then it becomes natural that the State 
should associate itself with religion. It will recognise the 
Christian Church in some way or other, and in its turn it will be 
recognised by the Church. But the State may equally discard 
the motives and sanctions of religion ; it may hold that religion is 
an affair of individual consciences ; it may assume a wholly secular 
function. Then it remains the State, only a State of a wholly 
different character, with a wholly different title to the respect and 
allegiance of its own citizens. 

I do not know how it is possible to put this difference in a 
clearer light than by setting side by side passages taken from 
the writings of distinguished statesmen who have been led by the 
circumstances of their public lives to reflect upon the true relation 
between Church and State. 


Religion [says Burke] is so far in my opinion from being out of the 
province or the duty of a Christian magistrate that it is, and ought to be, 
not only his care but the principal thing in his care; because it is one of 
the great bonds of human society, and its object the supreme good, the 
ultimate end and object of man himself. The magistrate, who is a man, 
charged with the concerns of men, and to whom very specially nothing 
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human is remote and indifferent, has a right and a duty to watch over it 
with an unceasing vigilance, to protect, to promote and to forward it by 
every rational, just, and prudent means.’ 

And again : 

Our Church Establishment is first, and last, and midst in our minds. 
For, taking ground on that religious system, of which we are now in pos- 
session, we continue to act on the early received and uniformly continued 
sense of mankind. That sense not only, like a wise architect, hath built up 
the august fabric of states, but like a provident proprietor, to preserve the 
structure from profanation and ruin, as a sacred temple, purged from all 
the impurities of fraud, and violence, and injustice, and tyranny, hath 
solemnly and for ever consecrated the commonwealth, and all that officiate 
in it. This consecration is made, that all who administer in the government 
of men, in which they stand in the person of God Himself, should have high 
and worthy notions of their function and destination ; that their hope should 
be full of immortality ; that they should not look to the paltry pelf of the 
moment, nor to the temporary and transient praise of the vulgar, but to a 
solid, permanent existence, in the permanent part of their nature, and to a 
permanent fame and glory, in the example they leave as a rich inheritance to 
the world.* 


Let me contrast with this quotation Mr. Bryce’s statement 
of the currently accepted view in the United States of America : 


The State [he says] is not to them [i.e. to Americans] as to Germans or 
Frenchmen and even to some English thinkers an ideal moral power charged 
with the duty of forming the characters and guiding the lives of its subjects. 
It is more like a commercial company, or perhaps a huge municipality 
created for the management of certain business in which all who reside 
within its bounds are interested, levying contributions and expending them 
upon this business of common interest, but for the most part leaving the 
shareholders or burgesses to themselves. That an organisation of this kind 
should trouble itself, otherwise than as a matter of policy, with the opinions 
or conduct of its members would be as unnatural as for a railway company 
to inquire how many of the shareholders were total abstainers. Accordingly 
it never occurs to the average American that there is any reason why State 
Churches should exist, and he stands amazed at the warmth of European 
feeling on the matter.’ 


It is evident that neither of these theories can be practically 
realised without some qualification. Burke’s conception of the 
State, which is little more than Hooker’s conception as expressed 
in Book VIII. of the Ecclesiastical Polity, seems to postulate 
something like the co-extensiveness of Church and State, or the 
identity of all Churchmen and all citizens. It is necessarily 
modified, although it need not be abandoned, when the State 
comes to contain a number of citizens who are not also members 
of the Church. On the other hand, Mr. Bryce has no sooner 
defined the American conception of the State than he feels him- 


2 Speech on the Petition of the Unitarians, vol. x. p. 44 (Burke’s Works, 


edit. 1826). 
? Reflections on the Revolution in France, p. 108, vol. v. p. 176. 
* The American Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 472. 
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self bound to admit that in the United States, as elsewhere, a 
complete severance between the State and religion proves to be an 
impossibility. ‘The national Government and the State Govern- 
ments do give to Christianity a species of recognition inconsistent 
with the view that civil government should be absolutely neutral 
in religious matters.’ 

It is indeed impossible to make an absolute divorce between 
the Church and the State or between religion and politics, if only 
because the same persons are both Christians and citizens, because 
the life of each person is a single whole and cannot be divided 
into separate compartments, and because the conduct of the 
citizens is itself the sovereign interest of the State. No doubt 
the obvious, and at first sight the equitable course, where the 
citizens of a State differ in religion, is that the State should not 
concern itself with religious differences, or indeed with religion at 
all. But it may prove that, however great is the difficulty in the 
way of the State supporting or recognising religion where religious 
differences are acute, yet in the high interest of public duty and 
morality the State cannot rightly leave religion alone. A 
national recognition of religion is much like a national system of 
religious education. When the citizens of a country differ in 
religious tenets, the obvious course, it may be said, is to educate 
children in the subjects about which their parents all agree, and 
to omit the subjects about which they disagree. This is the 
principle of secular education. It is a principle honestly and 
consistently advocated. But in human life the path of least 
resistance is not always the path of greatest wisdom. In Great 
Britain, at all events, the majority of citizens have held, and the 
Nonconformists have been prominent in holding, that the reli- 
gious education of the young is too important a national interest 
to be wholly neglected by the State. The welfare of the State 
depends upon the God-fearing character of its citizens, who are 
the children of to-day, but who will be the men and women of 
to-morrow. The State, therefore, cannot leave the teaching of 
religion to chance or to individual taste or to the rivalry of con- 
flicting denominations. It must itself take measures to ensure 
that all children, or the largest possible number of children, shall 
receive at least some religious education. Similarly, it is possible 
to argue that the sovereign interest of the State lies in religion, 
because religion is of all motives the most powerful for creating 
good citizens; the State, therefore, cannot afford to neglect the 
duty of securing the opportunity of religious teaching and religious 
worship to all citizens in all parts of the country. 

There are, in fact, a good many arguments against, as well as a 
good many in favour of, the establishment and endowment of a 
national Church. It is the office of statesmanship in this instance, 
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as in many others, to strike the balance of gain and loss. That 
both Churchmen and Nonconformists should be in some degree 
actuated consciously or unconsciously by personal motives is 
probable, as they are only human beings. There may be a certain 
element of arrogance on the one side, and of jealousy on the other. 
But upon the whole it may be assumed that both parties pay 
regard, or aim at paying regard, to the religious welfare of the 
nation. 

Whenever the question of disestablishment is decided, the 
decision will probably rest not upon theoretical or historical con- 
siderations, but upon considerations of a practical kind. The 
nation, if it is called to pronounce judgment for or against the 
maintenance of a national Church, will ask itself not so much, 
Is the national establishment of religion theoretically right or 
wrong? nor, Is the national establishment deeply rooted in 
history? but What are the practical effects of a religious estab- 
lishment? How far and in what way does it benefit the national 
life? and What would be the loss to the nation if the national 
Church should cease to exist? There is occasion, then, for 
inquiring what would be the probable consequences, whether 
good or evil, of dissociating the State from the Church and from 
religion generally. These consequences I shall try to estimate 
not in the spirit of political or ecclesiastical party, but simply 
with regard to the spiritual interests of the nation. What is best 
for religion? what is best for the religious life of the people ?— 
that is the question which it is desirable to keep in view. So far 
as I succeed in confining myself to this one question, I shall be 
on common ground with the advocates of Liberationism ; for at 
the outset of the Case for Disestablishment* it is stated that the 
Liberation Society or the Anti-State Church Association, as it was 
first called, was ‘ founded by earnest-minded Christian men, who, 
while deeply sensible of the injustice of religious establishments 
and of the social and political evils to which they give rise, were 
yet chiefly influenced by religious considerations.’ In fact, the 
founders of the Anti-State Church Association, in a resolution 
passed at the conference when it was founded, expressed them- 
selves as ‘ constrained’ in their antagonism to ‘ State-establish- 
ments of religion ’ by ‘ a deep sense of obligation to Jesus Christ, 
the sole Head of the Church.’ 

It is possible that the good and the evil consequences of dis- 
establishment, the hopes of its advocates, and the fears of its 
opponents will alike prove to be exaggerated. But they deserve 
to be honestly faced, and the best way—perhaps the only true 
way—of facing them is, as it seems to me, to ask what have been 


* Introduction, p. 2, 
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the consequences of disestablishing a National Church in the coun- 
tries where such a Church was once established, or of refraining 
from establishing a national Church in the countries where there 
never has been such a Church. It is a matter of surprise that so 
little attention should be paid on the one side or the other to the 
ascertained results of dissociating a State as far as possible from 
religion. 

It may be well, however, before discussing the probable conse- 
quences of disestablishment, to clear the question of disendow- 
ment out of the way. For the endowment of a Church is a 
pecuniary matter, and the association of the State with religion 
deserves to be treated on higher than pecuniary grounds. 
Speakers on political platforms and in the House of Commons 
generally assume that disestablishment and disendowment must 
go together. But there is no necessary connexion between them. 
Disestablishment is, in theory at least, the assertion of a great 
political or spiritual principle; disendowment is a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. In fact, disendowment may be 
said to vulgarise disestablishment, as robbing it more or less of 
the religious character which properly belongs to it. 

It may, indeed, be admitted that the State is entitled to take 
away from a national Church its property, or a part of its property, 
when the Church is disestablished, if the property is used for such 
purposes as are injurious or not beneficial to the nation, or if it is so 
large that it exceeds all possible or legitimate needs of the Church. 
Even then the secularisation of ecclesiastical property may not un- 
naturally cause a shock of pain to the Christian conscience ; con- 
current endowment, if it is possible, may be held to be better than 
secularisation ; but I do not think that the disendowment of the 
Church of Ireland or of any Church similarly situated can justly 
be regarded as an act of national sacrilege or injustice. For the 
Church of Ireland before disestablishment and disendowment 
possessed an excess of property, and the Church after disestab- 
lishment and disendowment was left in possession of sufficient, 
or nearly sufficient, property. But when it is proposed to divert 
the property or a large part of the property of the Church in Wales 
from ecclesiastical to secular uses—that is a proposal to take 
away from the Church in Wales property which is needed by the 
clergy for their spiritual work, which is well and wisely used, 
which is already insufficient, and which cannot be forfeited with- 
out a loss of spiritual efficiency. To take away in such circum- 
stances property which has been held by an individual or a society 
for many generations is to strike a blow at the roots of all property. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that, in speaking of the property of 
the Church, I mean the property of all the corporations in which 
the property of the Church is vested ; there is no property belonging 
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to the Church asa Church. The plea which is sometimes advanced 
that the Church, if despoiled of her property, would soon become 
enriched by the liberality of her members is in my eyes not only 
inadequate, but hypocritical. A man who sets fire to his neigh- 
bour’s house and thereby destroys his neighbour’s property may 
evoke the generosity of friends and acquaintances towards the 
victim of his criminal action ; but that result has never been held 
to justify arson. 

Any project, then, for disendowing the indigent Church in 
Wales, or, in other words, for depriving the Church of Wales, when 
she needs larger funds, of such funds as she now possesses for the 
spiritual work which her clergy are admittedly doing in a self- 
sacrificing spirit and to the benefit of the Welsh nation, is not a 
friendly, but a hostile proposal. It seems to emanate from men 
who do not wish well to the spiritual work of the Church, from 
men who care less for religion than for the gratification of the 
ill-will unhappily arising out of religious differences. That such 
ill-will is not impossible, although it is, as I frankly hope, excep- 
tional, must be evident to everybody who has read the chapter on 
‘ Religious Equality ’ in the book called The Radical Programme. 
The Radical Programme was published in the year 1885 ; it bore 
the imprimatur of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Gladstone,’ indeed, 
repudiated the plan of Disestablishment as put forward in it ; but 
The Radical Programme expressed, upon ecclesiastical as upon 
other matters, the views of advanced Radicals a quarter of a 
century ago; and it is enough for my purpose to show that these 
views have been and are entertained not by all, but by some advo- 
cates of disestablishment. Let me, then, quote the language of 
The Radical Programme in regard to— 

(1) Ancient churches, i.e. churches built before 1818. 
(2) Cathedrals. 


It was proposed that ancient churches should be vested in a parochial 
board, to be elected by the ratepayers. This board should have power to deal 
with them for the general benefit of the parishioners, in such ways as it may 
determine. In many cases the parish churches would be let at a nominal 
rent to Episcopalians ; in some, if not in many, it would be used by one 
sect at one hour, and by another at another hour. It is possible that under 
certain circumstances the board would sell the fabric out and out to the 
Episcopalian or other religious body. It is, also, conceivable that it might 
be used for secular purposes of a public kind, as meeting-houses are, and 
churches have been before now.* 


It is difficult to estimate the violence which this proposal 
does to the religious conviction and sentiment not only of 


5 Speech at Edinburgh, November 11, 1885. 
* The Radical Programme, p. 163. 
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Churchmen, but, I may hope, of the great majority of English 
Christians. 

But the writer of The Radical Programme does not stop at the 
ancient parish churches. The cathedrals are the peculiar glories 
of England. There are no buildings, secular or sacred, to which 
so many associations of the national history cling as the cathedrals. 
It is the cathedrals, if any buildings in the country, which may 
claim to be spared even the touch of a profaning, sacrilegious 
hand. The writer seems himself to experience a certain emotion 
at the thought of ‘ those sublime monuments which are the pride 
and glory of the land, which command the awe and move the 
admiration of churchmen, nonconformists, and rationalists all 
alike.’ Yet he does not shrink from contemplating the possibility 
of these ‘ sublime monuments ’ being secularised. 


The cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental buildings of like magni- 
tude and history [he says] could only pass under the control of the nation, 
and be held, maintained and administered for such uses as Parliament might 
from time to time determine, and under direct and special responsibility to 
the national government, as distinguished from any lesser authority, whether 
parochial or sectarian.’ 


Again I say such a proposal is a cruel offence to the religious 
conviction and sentiment of Churchmen and Christians. If it 
were put into practice, or an attempt were made to put it into 
practice, it would split the nation into opposing camps actuated 
by the most bitter feelings of religious animosity. 

But I refuse to believe that this is the policy of religiously- 
minded Nonconformists. If disestablishment comes to pass, 
I do not think the Church in Wales will be stripped of her scanty 
emoluments ; I do not think the cathedrals and the parish churches 
of England will be rendered liable to secularisation. I think 
better things of my Nonconformist fellow-Christians ; I believe 
that all which is best in Nonconformity desires not to offend, but 
to respect the religious sentiment of Churchmen, and not to 
injure but to advance the spiritual life of the Church. 

It will be well then to state first, in regard to disestablishment 
and disendowment, certain consequences which are sometimes 
anticipated, whether hopefully or fearfully, but are not, I think, 
at all likely to be realised. In estimating these consequences I 
shall depend a good deal upon the example of the Churches abroad 
in communion with the Church of England at home. It has been 
my fortune to travel over the British Empire. There is no great 
colony or dependency of the Empire where I have not at one 
time or another preached the Gospel. Everywhere I have 
studied with an especial interest the conditions of ecclesiastical 


' The Radical Programme, p. 164. 
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life; and it is this study which is the basis of my present 
conclusions. 

When it is predicted that the Church of England, if dis- 
established and disendowed, will be destroyed, or so far disabled 
as to lose a great part of the spiritual potency belonging to her as 
a religious organisation, it is probable that nobody believes the 
prediction but the person who utters it. The Church existed 
before establishment and endowment, and she would survive dis- 
establishment and disendowment. She would not be destroyed 
either by pressure from without or by dissidence within. It may 
be true that there are enemies of the Church who would not 
scruple to use the policy of disestablishment and disendowment 
as a means of attacking the vital principles of the Church. Thus 
in The Radical Programme occur the following words: ‘ The 
chief precedent in the Irish Act to be most avoided is the re- 
creation and re-endowment of that Church which was supposed 
to have been dissolved into its original and constituent atoms.’* 
No other meaning can be attached to these words than that it 
would be proper to change by a Liberationist policy the ecclesias- 
tical system of the Church from an Episcopal to a Congregational 
basis. The writer of The Radical Programme sympathises with 
this policy. He refers to ‘the dread and suspicion of a great 
ecclesiastical corporation, endowed with vast revenues, animated 
by a rigorous spirit of discipline, and uncontrolled by the 
moderating hand of neutral authority.’® What is doubtful in his 
eyes is the possibility of organising the Church upon a basis which 
all Churchmen would disapprove and disown. 


The project [he says] assumes that the disestablished Church will divide 
itself into an indefinite number of groups. We must, however, remember 
that the Church will still be episcopal and not congregational, and that 
episcopacy, especially where it has such deep traditional roots and so 
ancient an organisation as in England, is essentially a system of centralisa- 
tion. 


But the more moderate advocates of Liberationism look for- 
ward not to the destruction of the Church by ‘ dissolution into its 
original and constituent atoms,’ as the result of pressure applied 
to the Church by parliamentary legislation, but rather to the dis- 
integration of the Church as the result of internal conflict among 
the different parties within the Church. The Church, as they 
conceive, is now not properly one Church but a combination of 
Churches; High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Broad 
Churchmen are held together not by agreement or sympathy in 
doctrine, nor even by a common allegiance to the Prayer-book, 
but by the national established and endowed constitution of the 
Church. They anticipate, however, that, if the centripetal force 
*?P. 1%. * P. oe. 
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of establishment and endowment were destroyed, the several 
parties in the Church, like so many antagonistic elements, would 
fly asunder. 

But the experience of the Colonies, and indeed of Ireland, 
seems to be opposed to this gloomy anticipation. Nowhere has 
the Church been destroyed or disintegrated by disestablish- 
ment or by the absence of establishment. It is possible that, 
where disestablishment takes place, a certain leakage from the 
Church to the Roman Catholic Church or to some other Church 
may occur, and all the more if the Church is exposed, as in 
Ireland, to severe denominational rivalry. But upon the whole 
the Church remains everywhere a solid body, whether in the 
Colonies or in Ireland or in the United States, a body continuing 
in full communion with the Mother Church, and reflecting in all 
her many offices and ministrations the spirit of the Mother Church 
at home. 

It is the fashion to speak lightly of the results achieved by 
the clergy and the laity of the Church abroad. I can only say 
that in my travels I have felt more strongly how much has been 
done than even how much remains to be done. In all parts of 
the Empire—nay, in all parts of the world where English Church- 
men and Churchwomen live—churches and schools have been 
built, clergy have been ordained or have been sent out from 
home, the means of grace have been supplied regularly, if not 
constantly ; and never have I realised so deeply the unity and the 
catholicity of the Church as when in some remote village of 
Australia or New Zealand or Canada or India I have listened to 
the same prayers as I knew to be ascending on the same day 
from many thousands of sanctuaries at home. And not only has 
the Church remained as a distinct world-wide organisation, but 
she has retained her comprehensive and catholic character. Here 
and there the Church of the Colonies has acquired a special colour 
or tone of ecclesiastical feeling. The Church in South Africa, 
for example, is predominantly High Church; the Church in 
Australia is, or at least was, predominantly Low Church; but 
everywhere, or almost everywhere, the three parties which make 
up the Church of England at home have found shelter within her 
pale all over the world. 

I do not anticipate that the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of England would do much—if, indeed, it did 
anything—to quicken the spiritual life of the clergy or of the 
Church asa whole. Such new life may perhaps come to a Church 
as the result of severance from the State, if the Church has been 
languid or feeble before. It may have come to the Church of 
Ireland in 1869. But whatever be the faults or failings of the 
Church of England at the present time, spiritual apathy is not one 
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among them ; and as it has been shown in her recent history that 
the revival of spirituality is compatible with establishment and 
endowment, so, too, the absence of establishment and endowment 
is in itself no guarantee of a high spirituality. So far as the pheno- 
mena of the present day warrant a judgment, the ministers of the 
so-called Free Churches are fully as political as the clergy of the 
Church of England, and the clergy of the Church of England are 
fully as political abroad as at home. The political spirit is a 
danger to which all Churches and all clergy or ministers are 
liable. It is not peculiar to any one denomination. The clergy 
of an established Church do not necessarily yield to it, nor are the 
clergy of a disestablished Church necessarily free from it. 

It is not doubtful, then, that the Church of England, after the 
crisis of disestablishment and disendowment, would remain in 
England, as elsewhere, a powerful, undivided Christian Church, 
without the special obligations and opportunities which her 
national character confers upon her, but with all the fulness of 
her ancient creeds, offices, and liturgies, of her historical tradition 
and her ecclesiastical system. There is in some quarters, and 
especially among Nonconformists, a hope that the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church would tend towards the 
reunion of the Church with the other reformed Churches or 
denominations in England. The hope is pious and natural ; if it 
were probable, it would be well worth considering as an argu- 
ment ; but the experience of the Colonies and of the United States 
is dead against it. Nowhere has the Church become amalgamated 
with any non-Episcopalian body ; nowhere has the Church shown 
any disposition to surrender or compromise her Episcopal system 
of government. There have been proposals for a union in the 
Colonies, in Australia especially; there have been similar pro- 
posals at home ; but no authoritative voice has been raised among 
Churchmen in favour of reunion, except upon the basis of 
Episcopacy. So far as I am able to judge, the relation of the 
Church to Nonconformity in the Colonies is almost exactly the 
same as it is at home. In one part of the world there may be a 
more friendly spirit between them than in another ; but upon the 
whole they are neither nearer to each other nor further apart. 
If any difference exists, it seems to be that, where the Church of 
England inclines, as in South Africa, to High Anglicanism, it 
drives Presbyterians to a greater distance, and it loses some of 
its members to the Presbyterian denominations. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church of England would be a measure tending towards 
Christian reunion. 

Tt is not altogether easy to decide whether such a measure 
would sweeten the social intercourse of Churchmen and Noncon. 
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formists, especially of the clergy of the Church and their brethren, 
the Nonconformist ministers. Some Nonconformists, indeed, 
seem, or have seemed, to feel that the clergy, as being officials of 
the National Church, occupy a privileged position in society, and 
that this privilege is a source of offence to Nonconformists. They 
complain of living under a kind of social tyranny. Mr. Miall, who 
was so prominent a champion of Liberationism in its early days, 
wrote a series of articles in The Nonconformist newspaper during 
the year 1866 upon ‘ The Social Influences of the State Church.’ 
His articles may be described as a long tirade against the social 
pretensions of the Anglican clergy. How bitter his feeling was 
the following extracts will show : 


If sometimes the demeanour of Nonconformists discloses beneath the 
surface a deep sense of the indignity done them, if they wince under the 
heel which is deliberately set upon them, it ought hardly to be treated as a 
matter of astonishment. Human nature is everywhere the same, and the 
disadvantages resulting from favouritism, where reason and religion point 
out that all should be dealt with alike, have the same effect upon it, what- 
ever may be the form in which they are embodied. In social respects the 
State Church, unquestionably, is exasperating towards all those who stand 
outside its pale. We should be silly to confess that we are not conscious 
of any soreness of feeling on account of it. We do not hesitate to avow 
that we are, though not more so, we believe, than members of the Establish- 
ment would be if they were to change places with us.*° 


And again : 


As a rule, and in respect of free social intercourse, the two parties do 
not mix. There may be little bitterness of feeling between them—though, 
unhappily, so much cannot be said in reference to many parishes—but 
they are interlaced by no friendly ties, they have very little in common, 
they are ignorant of each other’s affairs and do not care to be enlightened— 
and, like oil and water, although they may touch each other, they do not 
coalesce.** 


There is reason to hope that this picture is somewhat of an 
exaggeration. It may have been truer to life half a century ago 
than it is to-day. The Nonconformists of to-day are, I think, 
apt to dwell overmuch upon past grievances. But the age of 
inequality, like the age of persecution, lies, I hope, in the back- 
ground of time. Possibly in some rural parishes the clergyman 
here and there may still stand upon his dignity, at the cost of 
injuring and paining Nonconformists. More often, I think, it 
happens that, if the clergyman is modest and kindly, the Noncon- 
formists themselves desire him to take the lead in social move- 
ments ; or, if a Nonconformist takes the lead, the clergyman readily 
consents to be a follower. My experience is that such social dis- 
tinction as exists between the clergy and Nonconformist ministers 
is far more personal than ecclesiastical. It does not differ from 
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the distinction between the clergy who have been educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge and the other clergy of the Church. 
Wherever a clergyman educated elsewhere than at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or a Nonconformist minister, is socially equal in his 
personal culture and bearing to the clergy generally, he takes his 
place among them on a footing of complete equality. Social ex- 
clusiveness, so far as it remains, is a survival of conditions which 
are happily disappearing. But there can be no doubt that dis- 
establishment and disendowment will not produce the effect of 
converting a man, whether Churchman or Nonconformist, who is 
not a gentleman into a gentleman. If the Church of England 
is in some degree the Church of the upper classes, this social 
superiority, which is not always a spiritual gain, will reflect itself 
in the character of her clergy. But in the United States of 
America and in the Colonies the same distinction exists ; it is quite 
as strongly emphasised as at home. There, too, it is not ecclesias- 
tical, but personal. If the Nonconformists in general were socially 
raised or the clergy of the Church of England were socially 
lowered, there might be some approximation between them ; but 
the one result is, I believe, as much desired by Churchmen as by 
Nonconformists, and the other would, I hope, be as little wel- 
comed by Nonconformists as by Churchmen. Disestablishment 
and disendowment would in my opinion be more likely to lower 
the status of the clergy than to raise the status of Nonconformist 
ministers. 

So far, then, it may be concluded that, if the Liberationist policy 
took effect, it would not produce the consequences which are some- 
times anticipated from it. There is one consequence which would 
certainly not follow from this policy. Some of the clergy of the 
Church, especially in the High Church party, assume or imagine 
that, if the Church were emancipated from the trammels of the 
State, they would enjoy a freedom which at present they lack ; 
they would be able to gratify their sacerdotal or ceremonial pro- 
clivities. This is, I believe, the last thing which would probably 
happen. For the clergy then as now would hold their offices 
upon certain definite terms, and, if they broke those terms, the 
appeal would lie as it lies now to the secular courts of law. Dis 
establishment and disendowment would afford no relief from the 
obligation of contracts, but they would call into play the energy of 
laymen in the Church ; and, as the laity are upon the whole less 
favourably inclined to sacerdotalism or ritualism than the clergy, 
it is probable that the High Church clergy would find themselves 
more strongly controlled than they are now, when the difficulty of 
carrying out the law because of the association between the Church 
and the State is the main obstacle to ecclesiastical discipline. 

The policy of disestablishment and disendowment would not, 
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indeed, be an unmixed injury to the Church. But when I try to 
ask myself as dispassionately as possible how far the Church would 
be spiritually benefited by the severance of her present association 
with the State, the answer is not so easy as it might be expected 
to be. Let me repeat that I am inquiring wholly and solely what 
will be the benefit of disestablishment to religion ; how far it will 
help to make the ministry of the Church more faithful, more 
vigorous, more successful, more loyal to the mind and spirit of 
Jesus Christ. It is, of course, possible to argue that the national 
recognition of the Church gives the Church a privileged position 
in comparison with other denominations, and that any such posi- 
tion of privilege is unjust and unwelcome to Nonconformists. 
This is a perfectly valid argument for disestablishment, although 
not, I think, for disendowment ; but it is not the argument which 
Nonconformists most frequently advance ; and against it may be 
set the disadvantages to which the Church through association 
with the State is plainly subjected. But it is the spiritual conse- 
quence of disestablishment and disendowment, the question 
whether the Church being disestablished and disendowed would 
do her work better than she does it now, which is the main point 
at issue; and this is principally a question for Churchmen. It 
may reasonably be supposed that Nonconformists know best what 
is best for Nonconformity, and Churchmen what is good for the 
Church. But that Nonconformists should dwell upon the gain 
which will accrue to the Church from disestablishment and dis- 
endowment is an unreal and unnatural position. 

It is possible, then, that the Church would gain something in 
spirituality. It does not seem probable that she would gain 
much ; for if a languid Church may be quickened into new spiritual 
life by the shock of disestablishment and disendowment, the 
Church of England is not at the present time a languid but an 
energetic and self-sacrificing Church. I cannot look upon the 
presence of the Bishops in the House of Lords as tending to 
secularise the Church. The Bishops may or may not have cast 
their influence in times past on the side of progress and reform. 
Probably there is no Churchman who does not wish that they had 
been more liberal and more sympathetic with causes making for 
the good of the people. But if there were no Bishops in the 
House of Lords; then the clergy would be eligible to the House 
of Commons ; and there is nothing which would probably be more 
dangerous or prejudicial to the spiritual life of the clergy than the 
candidature for parliamentary seats. The presence of a certain 
number of Bishops in the House of Lords is a set-off against the 
exclusion of all the clergy from the House of Commons, and it tends 
to spiritualise rather than to secularise the office of the clergy. In 
fact there is now a tacit understanding that the Bishops who are 
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members of the House of Lords will not vote upon strictly political 
questions. 

Again, it is possible that disestablishment and disendowment 
might evoke a large generosity from Churchmen and Church- 
women. They are not, I am afraid, usually so generous as Non- 
conformists ; they have not equally learnt the duty and the privi- 
lege of paying for religion ; but whatever generosity was evoked 
would, at least for a long time, be counterbalanced by the loss 
entailed in disendowment; and I see no probability that the 
Church, if divested of her property, would prove to be stronger 
and better equipped for missionary work at home and abroad than 
she is now. Again, it is possible, although I can hardly say it is 
likely, that the clergy, if they ceased to be the ministers of a 
national Church, would mix on easier and happier terms with 
Nonconformist ministers. The experience of the Colonies and 
of India does not show that a happier relation is the consequence 
of disestablishment or of non-establishment. It is certain, too, 
that the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church could 
not be effected without a long and fierce controversy—such a con- 
troversy as would leave behind it bitter sentiments of indignation 
for many a long year to come. 

So far as it is possible for me to form a judgment on the 
favourable results of disestablishing and disendowing the Church 
of England, the only two positive gains would be these : 

(1) That the Church would derive a new strength from the 
quickened interest of the laity. 

(2) That the Church would gain a power of self-legislation. 

Any Churchman who has travelled over the Colonies knows 
what a latent power lies in the Christian devotion of the laity. 
Again and again it is some pious layman who maintains month 
after month, if not year after year, the ministrations of religion 
in parts of the world where the regular presence of a clergyman is 
impossible. But the laity are practically debarred from taking 
part in the government of the national Church at home. The 
two Convocations are but imperfectly representative of the clergy 
—they are not representative of the laity at all. The Houses of 
Laymen and the Representative Church Council afford the laity 
a chance of expressing their opinions on matters of ecclesiastical 
interest ; but they possess no more legislative power, and even 
less official dignity, than the two Convocations themselves. In 
the United States of America, in Ireland, and in many of the 
Colonies Christian laymen, feeling that they exercise a real in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of the Church, are content to spend 
much time and thought in assisting her deliberations and in giving 
effect to her policy. 

The difficulty of reform in the Church is, I think, apt to be a 
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little exaggerated. Parliament is not, of course, a body exclusively 
composed or necessarily representative of Churchmen. It cannot 
initiate, it eannot seriously modify, ecclesiastical legislation with- 
out giving offence to the Church. But as a rule it has been found 
within the last half-century that, where reform is desired by a 
great majority of Churchmen, it is sooner or later effected by Act of 
Parliament. The difficulty in the way of reform is not so much 
that the Houses of Parliament are unwilling to pass it, but that 
Churchmen are unable to agree upon it. At the present time the 
revision of the Prayer-book in response to the Royal Letters of 
Business is impeded by the action not of politicians but of 
Churchmen. Yet reforms come about surely if slowly, and the 
delay in accomplishing them, although sometimes it is irritating, 
is upon the whole tranquillising, and it saves the Church from 
the peril of dissension and disruption. The hope of the future is 
that the Church of England, like the Church of Scotland, may be 
legislatively invested with greater facilities for self-reform. 

But it is now time to consider in what way the national 
acknowledgment of religion in England through the existence of 
a national Church is favourable to the religion, to Christianity, 
and to the supreme interests of the national life. 

(1) It is sometimes argued that a nation is a Christian nation 
so long as it preserves a national Church, and that, if the national 
Church were disestablished and disendowed, the nation would 
cease to be Christian. This is, I think, a hyperbolical state- 
ment. A nation is Christian if its citizens, or the majority of its 
citizens, are Christians. If they cease to be Christians, it ceases 
ipso facto to be a Christian nation. There is no national estab- 
lished Church in the United States of America; yet the United 
States are a Christian nation. Mr. Bryce puts the case well 
when he says : 

The whole matter may, I think, be summed up by saying that 
Christianity is in fact understood to be, though not the legally established 
religion, yet the national religion. So far from thinking their Common- 
wealth godless, the Americans conceive that the religious character of a 
Government consists in nothing but the religious belief of the individual 
citizens, and the conformity of their conduct to that belief. They feel the 
general acceptance of Christianity to be one of the main sources of their 
national prosperity, and their nation the special object of the Divine 
favour.” 


All this may be true ; yet it may be true also that a nation like 
Great Britain cannot destroy its historical association with 
Christianity except at the cost of inflicting a blow upon Chris- 
tianity itself. The recent severance between Church and State 
in France, whatever may be its ultimate effect, was undoubtedly 


12 The American Commonwealth, vol. iii. p. 474. 
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intended and regarded as a national abnegation of the Christian 
faith. Churchmen and Nonconformists alike may be more or 
less blinded by partiality to the religious effect of establishment 
and disestablishment. Upon this point no judgment can be more 
valuable than that of a highly enlightened and thoroughly dis- 
passionate Christian observer belonging to a foreign nation. The 
late Canon Liddon published in the Times on the 17th of October 
1885 a letter’* which he had received from Dr. Déllinger upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian address. Speaking of disestablish- 
ment, Dr. Déllinger said : 


For my part I think that any such measure should be firmly resisted. It 
would be a blow to Christianity not only in England, but throughout 
Europe. . . . Without maintaining that intimate association with the civil 
power had always been an advantage to religion, or that the existing 
relations between Church and State in England are of an ideal description, 
or that, if disestablished and disendowed, the Church of England would 
perish as a religious body, or that she might not, after an interval, enjoy 
a more vigorous life than now—at least in some respects—he yet held that 
the broadest and most serious aspect of such a catastrophe would be that of 
a blow to the cause of religion throughout Christendom. If such a measure 
were adopted by a country with a history like that of England, there could 
be no mistake as to its significance. It would be well understood alike by 
the friends and the foes of Christianity, in Germany, in France, throughout 
the civilised world. 


The deliberate judgment of such a man upon such a matter may 
be sound or unsound, correct or incorrect ; but nobody who cares 
for Christianity can disregard it. 

(2) A national Church seems intrinsically to possess the ad- 
vantage of setting a true ideal of life before the eyes of the nation. 
For materialism is a besetting danger of nations as well as of 
individuals in the present day. But to assume that the State is 
concerned only with the material interests of the people is to 
lower the State in the eyes of the citizens themselves. A 
national Church is, then, a witness to the spiritual side of the 
nation’s life. It is too much forgotten that in all countries the 
mass of the citizens take their tone more or less from the State. 
No doubt they themselves constitute the State; but in turn the 
State influences them; what the State honours, they honour; 
what the State neglects, they neglect or are apt to neglect. If, 
then, the State proclaims its indifference to the religious interests 
of the nation, the nation loses a potent motive to religion. 

I do not think that anyone who studies the social and political 
phenomena of the United States will doubt that nothing is so 
greatly needed there as a counterpoise to the influence of wealth. 
Wealth in the United States assumes an importance at present 


*® Quoted by Lord Selborne, A Defence of the Church of England against 
Disestablishment, p. xxvii, 
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happily unknown in the European world. It colours the whole 
life of parties and States ; it is the predominant, unrivalled power 
in the national life. There is good reason to fear that wealth is 
becoming too strong an influence in English society. But where 
an aristocracy exists, where an established Church exists, these 
are forces counterbalancing in some measure the exclusive or 
excessive regard for riches. 

American society affords many object-lessons to the nations of 
the Old World. It has been enabled to make experiments such 
as would not have been possible or easy in long-established com- 
munities. Sometimes the experiment has been happy in itself, 
sometimes it has been facilitated by the lavish resources of the 
Western world, sometimes it has been a failure or an evil. The 
predominance of wealth has proved an evil threatening to sap the 
foundations of the national life. It is my opinion, that one reason 
for the deleterious influence of wealth in the United States has 
been the absence of institutions which would in their nature draw 
to themselves a part at least of the energy now concentrated upon 
the pursuit of material riches. Among these influences one is a 
peerage, the other is a national Church. That neither of these 
institutions is free from grave defect, I know only too well ; I am 
merely concerned to show that they tend to counterbalance the 
paramount authority of the purse. 

(3) Another consideration of much importance is, I think, 
this : When I look forward to the future, it seems to me that all 
Governments are exposed to the risk of losing the respect of the 
communities or the classes which they govern. The loss of 
respect for authority is one of the striking phenomena in the pre- 
sent day. It attains its extreme form in Anarchism or Nihilism ; 
and the curious feature of Anarchism or Nihilism is that its 
votaries entertain as little respect for the President of the freest 
Republic in the world as for the hereditary representative of the 
most ancient monarchy. They hate not a particular form of 
government, but all government; they aspire not to reform, but 
to destroy, social conditions. Their opinions are not infrequently 
—they are perhaps usually—associated with the repudiation of all 
religious faith. In England, it is true, disregard of the law and 
of government generally has not attained any large proportions ; 
it is confined to a few sentimental theorists, or to persons who 
aim at reaching political ends by unconstitutional methods ; but 
the spirit is there, and it may show itself sooner or later in the 
same wild actions. 

There was never greater need than now to hedge government 
with divinity. There is need to preach anew the apostolic 
message that ‘the powers that be are ordained of God.’ But 
religion affords the supreme sanction of government. For religion, 
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or at least Christianity, teaches that the hereditary or elective 
governor, as soon as he attains his office, becomes invested with a 
certain Divine sanction ; and as the king is the head of the State, 
so the Divine sanction resting upon him is supreme. 

Of the ceremonies which attest the historical connexion of the 
Church in England with the State, the most august and sacred is 
the coronation of the sovereign in Westminster Abbey. No other 
ceremony can vie with it in dignity or antiquity. The nearest 
approach to it was once the coronation of the kings of France in 
the Cathedral of Rheims; but that coronation has passed away, 
and the coronation in Westminster Abbey still survives. It can 
be traced backward in unbroken line to the day when the crown 
of England was laid by an Archbishop’s trembling hands before 
the high altar of the Abbey Church upon William the Conqueror. 

What is the effect of the Coronation Service? It is the 
* sacring ’ or consecration of the sovereign. He enters the Abbey 
as the hereditary successor to the Throne ; he leaves it as also the 
consecrated representative of God. But if there were no national 
Church, the Coronation Service would in all probability die a 
natural death. For a mixed Coronation Service, in which the 
clergy of all the Churches would participate, is a practical im- 
possibility. The Coronation Service must be the service of one 
Church. If there were no national Church, it is far more 
probable that the king would not be religiously crowned at all than 
that he would be crowned at one time in Westminster Abbey, at 
another in Westminster Cathedral, and at another in the City 
Temple. But it is the coronation which is the highest title of the 
Throne to the homage of the nation. I would earnestly beg the 
advocates of disestablishment to reflect whether in the name of 
religious equality they may not imperil the historical religious 
character of British sovereignty altogether. 

The late Bishop Creighton, speaking of the theory which 
would ‘ strip the State of all connexion with the religious life of 
the nation,’ wrote as follows : 

There is no political axiom which is, tome, more repugnant, because 
it degrades the conception of the State, which I, for one, wish to uphold at 
all costs. I know the axiom in its medieval form, when Pope Gregory VII. 
laid down that temporal authority had its origin in the instigation of the 
devil, and drew the conclusion that spiritual authority was of necessity its 
master and director. I regard with suspicion any form in which such an 
opinion is revived. To me the institutions by which my country is governed 
are precious, and I should sorely grieve to see their claims on my allegiance 
diminished. I think that every man ought to be taught to regard his 
citizenship as something to be prized and exercised with a full sense of con- 
scientious responsibility. I can think of nothing so tending to debase the 
ideal of the State as talk about ‘freeing the Church from the bondage of 
the State.’ This representation of the State as something inherently unholy, 
something stifling to spiritual aspirations, something from which the high- 
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minded man longs to be delivered, is very dangerous teaching, and indeed is 
not seriously meant. But disestablishment, or, as I prefer to call it, the 
repudiation of a Christian basis of the State, would go far to give real 
vitality to such opinions.** 


(4) Again, a national Church is the one only possible guarantee 
for the universality of religious worship and teaching in all parts 
of the country. There is no ecclesiastical system at all com- 
parable to the parochial system of the Church of England. For 
the national Church by its parochial system not only gives every 
citizen a title to the spiritual help of some minister of religion, 
but imposes upon some minister a responsibility for the spiritual 
welfare of every citizen. If this provision is good for the rich, it 
is still better for the poor. For rich men who are religious can 
take care of themselves : they can pay for the spiritual ministra- 
tions which they desire. But the clergyman of the national 
Church is the poor man’s friend. He is the one person on whom 
every man or woman possesses a claim. Under a voluntary 
system of religion a Church necessarily gravitates in some degree 
towards people of more or less property. It is only a national 
Church which can ensure the presence of a resident clergyman in 
every parish, however destitute, however degraded. Let me 
quote a passage from a charge delivered by the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when he was Bishop of Rochester in 1894. 
Speaking of the clergy as living in their parishes, he says : 


I have called this habitual residence a distinctive feature of our national 
Church. I think we sometimes forget how emphatic the distinction is. Look 
at it thus... . Taking three of our poorest and most populous South 
London deaneries—Lambeth, Southwark, and Newington—with a total 
population of 424,234, the facts seem to be these: There are therein fifty- 
one parishes with 137 resident clergy of the Church of England. There 
are also in that area, to the best of my belief, thirty-two chapels belonging 
either to the Baptists, the Independents, or the Presbyterians. So far as the 
ordinary books of reference inform us, only thirteen ministers of these 
chapels are, in our sense of the word, ‘ resident.’ *° 


But it is the residence of the clergyman among his people which 
is the great gain. It is that which makes him their friend, it is 
that which gives him a direct personal knowledge of their needs ; 
it is that which helps him or should help him, if he is worthy, 
to speak as their champion. 

A national Church by its parochial system affords, as nothing 
else does or can afford, a spiritual provision for every man, woman, 
or child born into the country, unless a man or a woman, for 
himself or herself, or for the children, deliberately prefers some 


* The Church and the Nation, p. 33. 

** A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester, 
October 29, 30, 31, 1894, by Randall T. Davidson, D.D., Ninety-ninth Bishop, 
p. 3. 
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other system of religious administration to the system provided 
by the national Church. 

Can it be said that religious worship will be equally assured 
after the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church? that 
it will be equally assured when all religious bodies are placed upon 
an equality? 

The religious influence of a national Church can be shown 
in the following way: I have spent many Sundays of my life 
at sea upon ships sailing under the British flag. Only too often 
it happens that the conflicting religious interests of clergy, Roman 
Catholic priests, and Nonconformist ministers would put a diffi- 
culty in the way of Divine worship. But because there is a 
national Church there is always in the morning Divine worship 
according to the rites of the Church of England. I know how 
greatly Nonconformists value this service, I know how sorry they 
would be to abandon it. But it takes place, and can only take 
place without dispute, because it is prescribed as being the service 
of the national Church. 

The coronation in Westminster Abbey is the consecration of 
British sovereignty. But what happened at the inauguration of 
the Australian Commonwealth? There the animosity between 
the religious bodies was so acute that no minister of religion was 
allowed to take part in the inaugural service. A few prayers 
were read by the Governor-General. But the difference between 
the Coronation Service in the Abbey and such a ceremony in 
Parliament House at Melbourne is a measure of the loss which 
would be incurred by leaving public religious observances to 
such a chance as the survival of the fittest in a fight among the 
different religious denominations. 

(5) It must not be forgotten that every nation is subject to 
strange phases of opinion. There may come a wave of irreligion 
passing over the national life—it was so in France at the time of 
the Revolution—and such a wave may easily sweep away founda- 
tions of a voluntary religious system ; but upon a national estab- 
lished and endowed Church it beats in vain, and when the storm 
subsides and the waves are stilled, the national Church lifts her 
head uninjured and unmoved. The national Church reflects the 
permanent religious temper of the nation, because it is not, nor 
ever can be long, out of touch with the national life. No doubt 
Erastianism, if it is a principle logically carried out, may do grave 
wrong to the spirituality of the Church; bunt, in sq far as. 
Erastianism tends to create or accentuate sympathy between the 
Church and the nation, it does good rather than injury to both. 
Churches and religious bodies too. often run into extremes ; they 
become narrow, bigoted, and one-sided’; they are governed by the 
men. of least, responsibility, and, they lose inflyence over the. 
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national life. . I cannot think that the effect of association with 
the State upon the Church has been altogether evil; it has pre- 
served the equilibrium of the Church ; it has rendered the Church 
@ power such as no voluntary religion could be in the national 
history ; it has engendered a broad, tolerant, equitable spirit which 
has rendered the Church of England, in a sense in which no other 
Church has been, the home of free thought and high culture and 
generous sympathy with the best aspirations of the English 
people. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems that the establishment of a 
Church, or in other words the national acknowledgment of 
religion, is a matter about which thinkers of equal intelligence 
and sincerity may not unreasonably hold different opinions. 
Where a national Church exists there is no doubt a certain dis- 
tinction, partly ecclesiastical and partly perhaps social, between 
the persons who live within and the persons who live without the 
pale of the Church. So far an establishment may seem to be 
incompatible with complete religious equality. On the other 
hand, the establishment of an endowed Church resting upon the 
parochial system is the only possible means of ensuring religious 
teaching and worship in perpetuity all over the country. Whether, 
then, it is or is not desirable to maintain a national Church is and 
must be a question more or less decided by circumstances. An 
establishment may be justified and valued, as it has been for so 
many ages in England. It may become impossible owing to the 
wide and deep cleavage between the Church and the nation, as it 
has become apparently in France. What the future may hold in 
store for the Church of England is known to God alone. But 
whether the national Church remains established and endowed or 
not, no Churchman can forget that neither establishment nor en- 
dowment is vital to the being of the Church. The one thing vital 
is fidelity to the person and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. If His 
Spirit and His Presence are lost, the Church is dying or dead. 
But so long as He is with her, then, whether she be established 
or disestablished, endowed or disendowed, she can go her way in 
peace, she can perform the sacred work appointed for her until 
He comes again. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 
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THE YOUNG DISRAELI 


Turis first volume, with the glamour of old and new matter, holds 
us spellbound. It unfolds the youth of a great imaginative genius, 
as his foremost enemies confessed. ‘ Imagination governs man- 
kind,’ Disraeli wrote in a diary which finds a place in these pages, 
while in a famous passage he has celebrated the magic of youth. 
More than this, about Disraeli, as about Byron, there was some- 
thing of Napoleon, of what the present author terms ‘ daemonic.’ 
Disraeli, too, was an elemental force, and the curtain here rises on 
the drama of its development, the career, voice, and action of a 
unique personality, who believed that ‘ the public’ was made by 
man, whereas an individual is ‘divine.’ Disraeli was unique 
not only in England but in Europe, though affinities in very 
different directions of energy or of irony may be found in Heine 
and in the meteoric Ferdinand Lassalle. More almost than 
any statesman (and he was a poet-statesman) Disraeli represents 
and projects himself, and this self he stamped upon Great Britain 
—that Britain which from the first he aspired to renovate on 
the lines of greatness. He himself has spoken of the ‘ creative 
and primordial mind’ which should say to a country ‘ You 
shall believe,’ and he wrote, when he was twenty-one, to his 
father ‘England with all her imperfections is worth all the 
world together.’ His emergence, his career, his climax, were 
essentially dramatic. By mutual attraction the picturesque 
and unexpected and romantic gravitated towards him. He was 
an artist, conscious and confident of an overwhelming call, and 
mystery and mastery environed him. What he figured himself to 
become, he was, and grew recognised to be. But the very drama 
with its ubiquitous blaze of colour and of plot—‘ this dazzling farce 
of life ’ he calls it in a letter—made it difficult for the colourless to 
comprehend him. The dramatic was confused with the theatrical, 
and the inherent greatness belittled as bombast. The largeness 
and exaltation of which he was ever conscious, the superiority of 
organisation which fired his broodings, took an egoistic tinge which 

1 The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By William Flavelle 
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was readily branded as commonplace egotism. Of all the obstacles 
that beset his path, the sneers of mediocrity were perhaps the most 
baffling, yet those too he surmounted, till in time (and ‘ Time ’ was 
Disraeli’s watchword) he fastened himself as a habit on our bour- 
geoisie. The difficulty was increased by the suspicion that Dis- 
raeli, like Napoleon, was a gambler, that he gambled in ideas, and 
ideas have a hard fight for it in our phlegmatic island. 

The Napoleon in him finds its most concentrated expression in 
the fragments of his diaries which bare his inmost soul, and read 
like the pronouncements of Napoleon himself or the most defiant 
confessions of Byron. Take the following from a diary of 
September 1833 when he was not yet twenty-nine : ‘ Nature has 
given me an awful ambition and fiery passions. My life has been 
a struggle, with moments of rapture ; a storm with dashes of moon- 
light.’ This luridness glowered across the tranquil horizon of his 
home and of his softer emotions. _The sub-conscious self con- 
tinually asserted itself and often appalled him. Outwardly he was 
born, like his father, to cease to be an alien, to mix, and to be adapted 
to a pleasant environment. Ideally he nourished the hope of 
being like one of the Maccabees, of dying for a cause, although he 
felt that such a death would arise from desiring more than that 
cause. This is the early side of him that found expression in 
Alroy. But inwardly he panted to govern mankind, and there 
were no bounds to the sphere of that government. He felt himself 
called, predestined : ‘ Destiny bears us to our lot and Destiny is 
perhaps our own will’; ‘I fully believed myself the object of an 
omnipotent Destiny over which I had no control ’ ; or again, as he 
phrased it in a letter to Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, ‘ We are the children 
of the gods and are never more the slaves of circumstances than 
when we deem ourselves their masters.’ But he never deceived 
himself as to the moral dangers in the process. He dissected 
himself pitilessly, and sought more and more to direct, sublime, 
dedicate, and humanise his aspirations. He was opposed to every 
form of materialism. He firmly believed in the spiritual essence 
of man. He regarded the world as a battleground of spiritual 
forces; and never as ‘ a box of chemicals ’ or a workshop of machines. 
In several respects, as Mr. Monypenny indicates, there were 
points of affinity, despite glaring differences, between Disraeli, 
Newman, and Carlyle. They were all ‘ on the side of the angels.’ 

His physical constitution was singular, and his youth was 
troubled by breakdowns so mysterious that the physicians—of 
whom he always made fun—took refuge in terming them an in- 
flammation of the brain tissues: he may well have had some 
epileptic tendency. 

Psychological contrast, then, vied with contrasts external 
and superficial; indeed, as always, it created and controlled 
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them, for it is character that engenders events. His irony 
and his humour went hand in hand as they played like the 
breeze over those many strings. There was his descent, strange 
in its own sphere, even on Mr. Monypenny’s showing (about 
which much could be said), in alliance with his native and 
genuine zeal for Great Britain, manifest from the outset and 
dwelt on after his death by the late Lord Salisbury. And, further- 
more, this very pride of pedigree stands in sharp relief with the 
unassuming quiet of his home circle. There was his blend of 
mirth and melancholy, of dreaminess and daring, of prudence and 
rashness, alike penetrative—his feverish thirst for action and calm 
recoils into reverie. uminativeness trembling on the brink of 
realisation pursued him throughout. He loved the conception of 
a work, but dreaded its execution, yet when the plunge was taken 
all his powers rose: ‘Indeed,’ he assured Lady Blessington in 
1834, alluding to his health, ‘ I know not how it is, but I am never 
well save in action, and then I feel immortal. I am ashamed of 
being nervous. Dyspepsia always makes me wish for a civil war.’ 
Then there was the arabesque fancy side by side with the keenly 
practical and Western bent ; the interacting triumphs of imagina- 
tion and experience. There was his eighteenth century bias and 
his nineteenth century instinct. ‘There was his combination of 
fatalism and of free will—‘ Destiny is our will and our will is 
perhaps our nature,’ or, as The Infernal Marriage, one of his 
earliest satires, puts it in a sentence which (uncited here) is itself 
a quotation, ‘ All is ordained, yet man is nevertheless master of 
hisown actions.’ For him the individual will implied the universal 
fate. There were his unconquerable ambitions and his deep 
affections, his pride—which he confesses—and the winning gentle- 
ness and consideration which always endeared him to his friends. 
There was what Mr. Monypenny styles his union of sincerity and 
pose, but the pose was sincere because it was natural to one who 
rehearsed and enacted his own piece on the public stage; he 
romanticised reality, but it was reality in the main that he 
heightened. 

Conjoined in a nature declared by Lord Granville to have had 
few equals in its wonderful inclusion of gifts, we see reserve and 
frankness, industry and indolence (all men of high imagination, 
writes Disraeli, are indolent), intuition and effort, reverence and 
mockery, patience and impulse (for with all his self-control he was 
radically impulsive), artistry and crudeness, creativeness and 
mimicry, passion without prejudice, repose without rest, and 
revenge forgiving and forgiven (for Disraeli tells us in this book 
that Peel, Croker, and O’Connell sent him messages of peace 
before they died), continually mingling and struggling together. 
And over all—for he was alike versatile and one-sided—that 
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centralising strength of will which was inspired by the glow of over- 
powering ideas. Disraeli was born an esprit, a man of ideas. 
‘Haunted,’ I wrote more than six years ago in a passage which 
I am glad to find, with much else both of thought and fact, justi- 
fied in this volume, 

Haunted by ideal pictures of life and destiny, which he projected by an 
enormous will-power into action, he sometimes tended to a certain stiffness 
of ideas, though never into one of mere opinions. . . . His wit . . . was 
exceptional and it was never empty; it summarised wisdom. His phrases 
wielded an enchanting wand. They were fantastic and spacious, but he 
never used big words for little things. It was the exotic about them that 
sometimes perplexed and annoyed. 


In England ideas knock at our gates with slow insistence before, 
like other aliens, they are admitted and adopted. 

In this volume two factors often appear, though perhaps they 
are too faintly emphasised, yet they are clues. Disraeli’s Mediter- 
ranean mind is one, and that epithet is truer than ‘ Oriental,’ or, 
as he himself puts it in a fragmentary record of 1833 : 

My mind is a continental mind, a revolutionary mind; I am only truly 
great in action. If ever I am placed in a truly eminent position, I shall 
prove this. I could rule the House of Commons, although there would be 
a great prejudice against me at first. It is the most jealous assembly in 
the world. . . . Poetry is the safety-valve of my passions, but I wish to act 
what I write. 


This secret prophecy came true, like so many of his forecasts, and 
Imagination was justified of her child. And not Imagination only. 
His self-confidence was rooted in discernment. Before he con- 
fessed himself as follows, when he was not yet twenty-nine, 
‘Vathek ’ Beckford too had protested that Disraeli’s assurance 
was not conceit. 

The world calls me conceited. The world is in error. I trace all the 
blunders of my life to sacrificing my own opinion to that of others. When 
I was considered very conceited indeed I was nervous, and had self-confidence 
only by fits. I intend in future to act only from my own impulse. I have 
an unerring instinct, I can read characters at a glance. . 


And in the same jottings of self-revelation he records that three 
men alone had really influenced him—his placid father, whom he 
adored ; Botta, the son of the Italian historian and future coadjutor 
of Layard, whom he had met abroad; and Bulwer Lytton. It 
was these characteristics that made him at once a sorcerer and a 
seer. Mr. Monypenny styles this passage a strange rhapsody. 
Why ‘ strange ’? 

The other element which confronts us is the still, small voice 
of his immense devotion to his sister, which rivalled that of 
Macaulay, Mendelssohn, and Heine for theirs. When his early 
friend and her fiancé, Meredith, died so tragically at Cairo, Disraeli 
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wrote that he only lived for Sarah Disraeli, and that for her 
betrothed he would gladly have given his life. Mr. Monypenny 
includes one charming and pathetic passage about her. ‘The 
chief solace in her loneliness,’ he says, ‘ was to watch the progress 
of his fame.’ He never, we learn, recovered her loss, and when 
he became Prime Minister replied to ‘ an intimate friend ’ wishing 
that she could have lived to witness the triumph. ‘ Ah, poor Sa, 
poor Sa! we’ve lost our audience, we’ve lost our audience ’—this 
meant much with his noted reticence on his inmost feelings and 
affections. I have the authority of his surviving sister-in-law for — 
stating that to the end of that sister’s days he communicated with 
her daily and, indeed, that he made his correspondence a condition 
of his marriage. She was as intellectual as she was unselfish, and 
lavished on him all that perfect understanding, encouragement, 
and sympathy could bestow. In hope she equalled, in faith and 
charity she much surpassed him. 

In the presentation Mr. Monypenny shows some admirable 
qualities. He lets Disraeli speak for himself. He is restrained, 
which is an advantage for a theme so thrilling as this. He is 
always lucid, he is correct without being pedantic, and his arrange- 
ment evinces a sound discrimination, though there is too little 
grouping about it. The style is often good, if seldom distin- 
guished, and some of the comments are acute and even profound. 
Phrases, too, like ‘ staccato style’ (of one of Disraeli’s political 
pamphlets) and ‘ pilgrimage of passion’ (applied to O’Connell’s 
circuit of agitation), arrest us, while the dictum that nearly all 
Disraeli’s successes were founded on his failures is eminently true. 
He seems to have begun coldly and then to have warmed to his 
task. All this is welcome in a case where, for the first time, the 
choice of a statesman's biographer had been entrusted to a news- 
paper office, but the result has warranted the experiment. The 
chief errors, if I may say so, seem to lie in some want of 
imagination and a somewhat narrow literary range, not 
always balanced by extreme perceptiveness. There are occa- 
sional omissions, and some misapprehensions of ‘ values,’ espe- 
cially as to the biographical bearings and mutual relations of 
Disraeli’s works. Occasionally, too, though this is far from the 
rule, the style sinks to that of a Times’ obituary, and the remarks 
half incline to platitude. In a word, there is more of a peep-show 
than a picture in this psychological volume, the material of which 
affords more than its arranger always grasps. He lacks co- 
ordinating power. He gives the inward, it is true, as well as the 
outward, but he rarely penetrates to the core. His work is never 
disjointed, but it sometimes needs inspiration. It would be 
ungracious to cavil where so much is well done, but a few 
moot objections may be urged at once. Not nearly enough stress 
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is laid on Alroy, which interprets the young Disraeli more deeply 
than Contarini, and in association with the Psychological 
Romance supplies almost a complete key. What I am about to 
submit will not run counter to Disraeli’s own interpretation of 
Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, and Alroy in those most fas- 
cinating jottings which are now first given to the world. One 
estimate by Disraeli of his aims may serve as a preamble : 

In Vivian Grey I have portrayed my active and real ambition. In 
Alroy, my ideal ambition. The Psychological Romance is a development 
of my poetic character. This trilogy is the secret history of my feelings. 
I shall write no more about myself. 


It may be recalled that touching on one of these books in one of 
the published letters to his sister he says that she will know what 
he means. 

That Disraeli as a stripling regarded himself as a sort of fallen 
prince appears nowhere better than in the first soliloquy of the 
Hebrew chieftain in that Pizarro strain which, however crudely, 
exemplified the young author’s early theories of rhythmical prose : 

Why do I live? Ah! Could the thought that lurks within my secret 
heart but answer-—not that trumpet’s blast could speak as loud or clear. 
The votary of a false idea, I linger in the shadowy life, and feed on silent 
images which no eye but mine can gaze upon, till at length they are invested 
with all the terrible circumstances of life, and breathe and act, and form 
a stirring world of fate and beauty, time and death and glory. And then 
from out this dazzling wilderness of deeds I wander forth and wake, and 
find myself in this dull house of bondage, even as I do now. Horrible! 
horrible! . . . It is the will that is father to the deed, and he who broods 
over some long idea, however wild, will find his dream was but the prophecy 
of coming fate. And even now a vivid flash darts through the darkness of 
my mind. Methinks, methinks—ah! worst of woes, to dream of glory in 
despair. . . . I, Alroy, the descendant of sacred kings, and with a soul 
that pants for empire, I stand here extending my vain arm for my lost 
sceptre, a most dishonoured slave! And do I still exist? . . . If we 
cannot flourish, why then we will die. 


And then succeeds the conversation with the darling sister who 
seeks to soothe the indignant boy exclaiming ‘A prince without 
a kingdom!’ Alroy was, of course, published in 1883, and was 
formally begun, like Contarini, on the Eastern journey which 
ended in the October of 1831. There is, however, a probability, 
which Mr. Monypenny ignores, that both of these self-illuminating 
stories were sketched out during his Italian travels with the 
Austens in 1826. In his foreign letters of that year he tells his 
father that he would willingly pitch his ‘ papers’ into the sea if 
only that dear friend would persevere in his great work. These 
‘ papers ’ Mr. Monypenny takes to mean the sequel of Vivian Grey 
alone, but he himself speaks of Disraeli’s Alroy project as dating 
from a year or more before 1829 (p. 121). This detail is not 
without significance, both psychological and biographical. Then 
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again, concerning Contarini, while he points out rightly that it 
develops less the formation of a poet’s character than the oscilla- 
tions between fantasy and action, he seems to me to miss the 
double meaning which pervades the story. The keynote of the 
book is ‘ predisposition,’ which ought to form, though it does not, 
the basis of our education. In tracking the hero’s psychology 
Disraeli the younger combines himself with Disraeli the elder. 
Isaac D’Israeli was a born man of letters, though at first his easy- 
going father wished to make him a man of ledgers. He ran away 
from home ; so does Contarini. Nothing could thwart his or Con- 
tarini’s instinct for literature. In like manner Disraeli’s cautious 
father deprecated his son’s ineradicable ambition to govern men 
and wished the megalomaniac to enter a profession. Contarini, 
next turned into the youthful son, finds that nothing can prevent 
his purpose, and he attends a Congress, which is almost a prophecy 
of Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin. At the close, however, calamity 
relegates him to literary solitude ; and the eventual failure of extra- 
vagant ambition had been the perpetual warning of the father, 
and the fear and refrain of the son. So too, as regards Vivian 
Grey, I cannot but think that Mr. Monypenny has missed its full 
significance, which I take to be a combination of Isaac D’Israeli’s 
advice and his son’s conflicting ambition. It is as though 
Disraeli had said, ‘If my father be right in bidding me beware 
of inordinate aspiration and the hollowness of the great world ’— 
‘ society on anti-social principles,’ as Vivian Grey brands it—‘ this 
is what will happen.’ It is a forecast rather than a retrospect or 
contrast. It shows a youth whose radically good nature grows 
perverted but is not ruined. Nor, in trifles, and in the same 
connexion, can I agree that Disraeli, even before he had 
reached twenty-one, had not encountered the prototypes of some 
of his characters, though much later he has told us that this first 
attempt was not written from observation. He had not, of course, 
moved in the society which he encountered in the thirties, but his 
father, though a literary recluse, had a wider circle of acquaint- 
ances than Mr. Monypenny mentions. He was much respected, 
and had a wide reputation. His works were the favourites of men 
so various as Byron and the Duke of Wellington, and when he first 
met Byron he confessed with great simplicity (in a letter which 
this volume introduces) his amazement at the homage paid to him 
by the poet, whom he found as ‘ modest ’ as ‘ gentlemanlike.’ He 
was conversant with historians and literati. Early in life he had 
been the guest of John Baring and the associate of Pye, both the 
Downmans had long been his allies, both the Crokers frequented 
him, and Washington Irving was also a companion. Scott he 
knew, Southey he heroised, Mrs. Siddons, Barry the painter, and 
Lord Mahon were among those known to him, while in his old 
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bachelor days Caleb Whitefoord, who lodged above him in the 
Adelphi, had been his friend. Whitefoord, of course, was now 
dead, as was John Wolcot, the man whom the young scholar 
assailed in his earliest verses, but Isaac D’Israeli knew their 
environment. 

I cannot think that John Murray’s dinner-table played quite 
such an important part in affording a meeting place for the young 
Disraeli with celebrities. Murray was, of course, an old and 
valued friend of the family, and through Murray arose that un- 
fortunate affair of the Representative newspaper, which, I cannot 
but think also, rather distorts the perspective of these pages. Still, 
in view of Isaac D’Israeli’s fame and recognised position, there 
must surely have been other dinner-tables also ; Contarini, analys- 
ing Manstein, which was Vivian Grey, bemoans his ‘ wretched exis- 
tence among their false circles.’ Nor, moreover, though he has 
been often so described, is Isaac D’Israeli well summarised as a 
‘Voltairian.’ Though perhaps an agnostic, he detested the 
Bolingbroke whose political philosophy was to exercise so much 
influence over his son, and when he returned as a stripling from 
the Continent that son depicts him as a disciple of Rousseau, 
which seems to me nearer the mark. As regards Bolingbroke 
himself, the boy Disraeli’s conversance both with him and Burke 
needs more stress: in one of the youth’s novels the words 
* swell of soul’ come straight from Bolingbroke. In all his early 
election speeches and most of his pamphlets (I except Gallo- 
Mania) Bolingbroke is palpable, and one at least of Disraeli’s 
influential friends thought that he was bound to become a Boling- 
broke revived in a reconstitution of party. Had Mr. Monypenny 
fully appreciated the significance of Bolingbroke’s early hold over 
Disraeli, he would not, after admitting the real consistency of his 
political outlook in all of his first pronouncements, have supposed 
that the letter to Lord Lyndhurst which vindicated the Constitu- 
tion arose largely from his native need of a ‘theory’ to account 
for his formal enrolment in the Tory ranks. It may be added 
that, later on, when Disraeli pursued his theme in Sybil, the 
invective against the Revolution families as a ‘ Venetian 
Oligarchy ’ was quite in keeping with the contemporary allusions 
extolling or assailing the Venetian model as the aim of Lord 
Somers. There can be no doubt that Disraeli as a boy had ranged 
at will in his father’s extensive library, and was deeply imbued 
with the literature of our ‘ Augustan Age.’ Once again, it could 
have been wished that those brilliant satires of Jzion and the 
Infernal Marriage had received more notice, and that the proto- 
types of their real characters had been explained, while with 
regard to Popanilla—his first sustained tilt against doctrinaires 
and utilitarians—Disraeli’s most trenchant episode might well 
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have been included. It is one not inopportune at the present 
moment. Popanilla, questioned about a love-token, observes that 
it was 

‘ A very particular lock of hair.’ ‘ My friend,’ replies the little gentle- 
man, who ‘had recently been speculating with the three dukes,’ ‘ that word 
is odious, nothing is particular, everything is general. Rules are general— 
feelings are general—and property should be general’ [the last italics are 
my own]. ‘And, sir, I tell you what, in a very short time it must be so. 
Why should Lady Spirituelle, for instance, receive me at her house, rather 
than I receive her at mine?’ ‘ Why don’t you, then?’ asked the simple 
Popanilla. ‘ Because I have not got one, sir!’ roared the little gentleman. 
Nor, perhaps, should have been omitted in relation to Nicholas 
Nickleby, which appeared a decade after Disraeli’s pasquinade, the 
lady who was ‘all soul.” Something, too, of Disraeli’s humour 
as well as his irony, of his landscape painting in words, and his 
power of observation, might have been germane to the province of 
his earlier romances, but perhaps this may be reserved for a later 
volume. We should have welcomed, at any rate, Lord Cadurcis’ 
remarks on the loss of identity in Venetia, the satire on a 
debate in the House of Lords from The Young Duke, and the 
description of the spunging-house in Henrietta Temple. More 
serious toucbes, too, are absent. There is real pathos where 
Vivian Grey sits and sobs amid the laughing children in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and there is his first manifestation of his concern for 
Labour in the visit to the peasant’s cottage and his banter of Mr. 
Toad. This is doubly interesting, since Vivian belongs to his wild 
Arab days ; it was written to defray a debt, and he has called it ‘a 
picture painted by a madman in the dark.’ The few fragmentary 
diaries which are for the first time here disclosed are of absorbing 
interest, and it could have been wished that Mr. Monypenny had 
seen his way to quote more out of them. I know of one short 
passage (for I have seen the copy of an excerpt which Lord 
Rowton forwarded to a friend), but it would be hardly fair to 
quarrel with discretion. What may disappoint, however, is the 
failure to recognise the likenesses which enforce that intellectual 
consistency on which Mr. Monypenny rightly lays stress. 
Disraeli’s central ideas, for instance, of adjusting progress to 
tradition, and phrases used in the pamphlets which he issued in 
the thirties, are the same which he repeated in 1876 when he bade 
farewell to his constituents. 

One more word before I approach the contents of the volume 
in sequence. I have said already that the date when Contarini 
Fleming, or a book on the same theme, was first sketched out, has 
a biographical interest. That interest concerns Disraeli’s own 
account of his ancestry in the familiar passage from the Preface 
to his edition of his father’s works. T hold that the idea of the 
book occurred to Disraeli during his early Italian tour. Mr. 
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Monypenny argues that Contarini’s mystic transports when he 
visits the abode of his ancestors is not borne out by the Italian 
letters to his father, and so he thinks them an afterthought. But 
it will be found that it was neyer Disraeli’s habit to write of such 
subjects, especially to his father, who seems to have been little 
stirred by them, and Mr. Monypenny himself quotes from an 
intimate friend that ‘he rarely spoke of his sister or Meredith, 
but that was his habit when his feelings were deeply concerned.’ 
He reserved them for his works, and doubtless for his conversa- 
tions with his sister. Thus at Jerusalem he is equally mute in 
this connexion, though it is only fair to add that in Spain he goes 
further than this, he writes of his kindling enthusiasm that he had 
thought little of things Spanish before. If, however, he already 
purposed Contarini while he was visiting Venice, the absence of 
ancestral allusions in letters, which ever avoid detail ‘ as a bore,’ 
would be doubly explicable. Five years onwards, when he visited 
the East, he undoubtedly meditated Alroy as well as Contarini, 
yet not a word escapes him on these topics. Be this as it may, 
there is reason for believing that his own version of his lineage 
only repeats the family tradition. 

Isaac D’Israeli married, in 1802, the pretty and retiring Maria 
Basevi (as she appears in Downman’s portrait), the daughter of 
a merchant in Billiter Square, and the cousin of the architect 
who built the Fitzwilliam Museum and died while restoring Ely 
Cathedral. According to Lady Dorothy Nevill the Basevis were 
friends and neighbours of the Mannings. One David Lindo, a 
relative (though as to this Mr, Monypenny is silent), was 
said to have descended from Abarbanel. Of his proud grand- 
mother Disraeli has left a characteristic recollection in a confidence 
to Lord Rowton which describes. her as ‘a demon only equalled 
by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, Frances Anne, Marchioness 
of Londonderry, and perhaps Catherine of Russia.’ Not without 
affection , as we gather from Disraeli’s memoir of his father, she was 
tender neither to him nor to the shy, poetical son whom she could 
never understand. Her husband, on the other hand, was gay, 
resourceful and sweet-tempered, eating maccaroni or playing the 
guitar at Enfield, and smoothing the troubled waters by his care- 
less generosity. Mr. Monypenny gives us a note of loving 
inquiry after the health of his little grandson. This was the 
ancestor to whose portrait, I have heard, Lord Beaconsfield would 
point with pride. He died in 1816, and in the following year the 
D’Israeli parents resolved that their children should be baptised. 
A further amusing reminiscence of the grandmother figures in 
these pages, together with her portrait by Ferriére. 


She lived [says Disraeli] till 1825, when she died, aged eighty-two, and 
was buried in Willesden Church, where her monument is. She was in- 
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formally a Protestant at the time of her death: she came to stay with my 
father and mother at Hyde House, near Chesham, in the year 1825, and 
was kind and suave to all: upon seeing which I recollect that my mother 
remarked, ‘ Depend upon it, she is going to die.’ I remember with horror 
the journeys on Sundays from Bloomsbury Square to Kensington when I 
was a boy. No public conveyances, no kindness, no tea, no tips—nothing. 
The family preserved an interest in Italian literature; Disraeli, 
it has been said, was a Dante student, and he has himself avowed 
his admiration of Alfieri. 

In such surroundings, and at what is now 22 Theobalds Road, 
near Bedford Row, Benjamin Disraeli was born, on Friday, the 
21st of December 1804. He was the eldest son, but his only sister 
preceded him at the close of 1802. After a brother, who died in 
infancy during 1807, came two others, Ralph (afterwards Deputy- 
Clerk of the Parliaments) in 1809, and James (intended for the 
Army but later a gentleman farmer) in 1813. Both of these were 
sent to Winchester, whither young Meredith, the family friend, 
repaired, but Mr. Monypenny, perhaps rightly , eschews this detail. 
Benjamin went to no public school, and would not go to a uni- 
versity. How much he would have gained in taste, training, and 
friendships ; how much he would have lost in rugged force and 
originality must remain a debatable problem. As a tiny boy he 
attended a Miss Roper’s ‘ superior establishment’ in Islington, 
where it may be the family lived before they migrated to 6 Blooms- 
bury Square. Then seems to have come the school of a Mr. 
Potticany, an independent minister, which is supported by the 
recollections of a contemporary. Finally came the establishment 
at Higham Hall, Walthamstow, ‘in the neighbourhood’ of 
Epping Forest. Here we tread on firmer and more familiar 
ground. It was kept by a brother of the Cogan who founded the 
Humanitarian Society, and whom Isaac D’Israeli had met at a 
‘ bookseller’s shop.’ This is the school alluded to in Vivian Grey 
where the extras were ‘ pure milk and the guitar.’ Disraeli used 
to aver that it had a semi-public-school character, that its head- 
master was of the Porson order; and certainly it seems to have 
afforded a sufficient classical training. The writer remembers in 
boyhood to have met an old Lancashire Mr. Pearse (can he have 
been connected with the firm of Maples, Pearse, and Company, 
the solicitors, where for a time Disraeli found a desk?), who was 
at Cogan’s school with the future Premier. He recollected 
school mutiny when Disraeli harangued the mutineers, while 
Cogan himself listened with delight at the keyhole. In the 
holidays, as Mr. Monypenny tells us, he would even then play at 
Parliament with his brothers, who were always the Opposition, 
while he was always the Government. From the first he had no 
doubt of his vocation. He seems to have been an omnivorous, 
desultory reader, with a taste for the arts rather than the sciences, 

3H2 
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but with scant discipline in his endeavours. There are some 
reminiscences of a boy-prodigy at this school which are not 
insignificant. 

Not that I was more advanced [writes Disraeli] than other boys of my 
age; not so advanced, and never could reach the first class, which consisted 
of one only boy, Stratton, afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
who, it was supposed, was to have carried everything before him there, and 
everywhere else, but I have never heard of him again. 


At this school he seems to have been lively, kind, and amusing. 
He drew (his handwriting is an artist’s), he acted, and, if somewhat 
slipshod and outwardly not over-industrious, he read and thought 
with veiled energy. He maintained his interest in the arts to 
the end of his days. He studied the classics in a desultory 
manner, but with a wide range and a mastery of spirit rather than 
of form. 

TI learnt, or rather read [he says], a great deal in those years. In Greek, 
all Herodotus; much of Thucydides; the greater part of the Iliad; some- 
thing of the Odyssey; the Ajax, Wdipus Rex, and Antigone of Sophocles ; 
the Medea, Hippolytus, and Alcestis of Euripides ; Theocritus, the Idylls 
(my copy is now in the library, with notes); and Xenophon, the Retreat, 
and part of the Cyropadia. In Latin he bathed us in Cicero, and always 
impressed on us that so far as style was concerned, in lucid arrangement 
of subject and power of expression the Pro Milone was an education in 
itself ; Cesar; much of Livy; something of Tacitus; all Virgil and Horace; 
some of the best things in Catullus, and the elegiac poets; the first book of 
Lucretius, and all Terence. 


He left Cogan’s establishment, it would seem, when he was 
about fifteen, and though the discipline of a public school and the 
after-training of a university might have chastened his mind and 
corrected his taste, there are very few public schoolboys of his age 
who read so much or take such an interest in their work. He 
might have gained in accuracy, he would certainly have gained in 
the public spirit of games and of ‘ playing the game,’ but he would 
not have gained in width or vigour of mind ; ‘ words not things ’ 
were what he condemned in the common curriculum, but ideas 
were his native pasturage. On his return home he pursued his 
studies in the classics, both ancient and modern, and, as he tells 
us in Contarini, he discovered that there were other masterpieces 
outside those of Greece and Rome. He was better grounded in 
Latin than in Greek, and imagination outdistanced scholarship. 
Lucretius aroused his special enthusiasm, the Georgics disap- 
pointed him, and among the minor authors with which he dallied 
were Lucian, who was not without influence, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, whom he styled ‘ this weak gentleman.’ Demosthenes 
he found a hard nut to crack with his aversion to the man ’ and his 
eighteenth century preference for the style of Cicero, but when he 


* He wrote of him : ‘ Though his speeches are replete with Virtue, Patriotism, 
and Courage, history tells me he was a Villain, a Partisan, and a Poltroon.’ 
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had cracked him he was enraptured. A new horizon opened 
out before him. Among his jottings of this period remains the 
following : 


Friday.—Demosth. Orat. de Corona. In my lesson to-day is included 
that magnificent passage in which the Athenian orator swears by the 
warriors of Marathon and the day of Salamis, and a more eloquent and 
enchanting passage mortal hand never penned. . . . While we peruse the 
pages of his genius, we lose our prejudices against the man in our admira- 
tion of the orator. At length I must own that Cicero is his inferior. .. . 
In reading Demosthenes . . . our imagination is fired, our enthusiasm 
awakened, and even I, I who have been obliged to wade through his beauties 
with a hateful lexicon at my side, have often wished to have lived in the 
olden time, when Philip was King of Macedon and Demosthenes demagogue 
of Athens. 


The political vista and the clash of big things already possessed 
him. Some of his remarks on the books he read are precociously 
critical. He objects to Gibbon’s treatment of Belisarius and 
belittling of Justinian, and of his treatment of the Incarnation he 
repeats ‘sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.’ On the 
squabble between the pedant-editors of the Greek classics he is 
amusing : ‘ The Doctor and the Professor are equally contemptible ; 
they mistake incapacity for originality, and endeavour to compen- 
sate for their moderate talents by rejecting every established rule 
and advocating every ridiculous system.’ Catullus, whom he is 
to be found quoting in a congratulatory letter of 1823, was an 
early favourite. No record survives of his Italian studies. 

In November 1821 his seed-time ended. His views and 
ambitions perplexed his unpractical father, but for once ‘he 
exerted authority.’ The stripling accordingly took his seat at a 
desk in the Frederick’s Place office of Mr. Maples, an eminent 
solicitor and a great friend. ‘I had some scruples,’ writes 
Disraeli about this period, ‘ for even then I dreamed of Parlia- 
ment. My father’s refrain always was Philip Carteret Webb, 
who was the eminent solicitor of his boyhood and who was an 
M.P.’ Possibly the boy dreamed of escape through the avenue 
of the Bar, for years later he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. His 
post now was to be private secretary to the ‘ busiest partner’ of 
the firm. ‘The three years spent in such work, chequered by the 
continuance of literary studies and an occasional dash of social 
amusement, were not unproductive. The Maples’ household 
welcomed him, and in Mr. Maples’ daughter the brilliant youth 
found an admirer. Occasionally he dined out with his dis- 
tinguished father, and at Murray’s met Tom Moore fresh from 
that Byron who was a household word with the D’Israelis. He 
learned human nature, and, by being thrown back on himself, the 
secrets of his own nature, and ‘ nature,’ as he has said, ‘is 
stronger than education.’ Disraeli himself, writing years after- 
wards, avows, though he often regretted the university, that these 
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three years were the reverse of wasted ; indeed, when eventually 
his father ‘made a feeble effort for Oxford’ he refused the 
invitation. Speaking of his duties he says : 

He [the ‘ busiest partner ’] dictated to me every day his correspondence, 
which was as extensive as a Minister’s, and when the clients arrived I did 
not leave the room, but remained not only to learn my business, but to 
become acquainted with my future clients. They were, in general, men of 
great importance— .. East India directors, merchants, bankers. Often 
extraordinary scenes when firms of the highest came to announce and 
prepare for their impending suspension; . . . It gave me great facility 
with my pen and no inconsiderable knowledge of human nature. Unfortu- 
nately—if, indeed, I ought to use the word—the rest of my life was not in 
harmony with this practice and business. I passed my evenings at home, 
alone and always in deep study. This developed at last different feelings 
and views to those which I had willingly but too quickly adopted when I 
was little more than seventeen. I became pensive and restless, and before 
I was twenty I was obliged to terminate the dream of my father and his 
friend. Nothing would satisfy me but travel. My father then made a 
feeble effort for Oxford, but the hour of adventure had arrived. I was 
unmanageable. Let me say one word about the lady. She said to me one 
day, and before I had shown any indication of my waywardness, ‘ You have 
too much genius for Frederick’s Place: it will never do.’ We were good 
friends. She married, and was the mother of two general officers, of whom 
we have heard a good deal of late [Zulu war], and whom I employed as a 
Minister! Such is life! 


He loved to be behind the scenes (for him there was always 
an inner shrine), and he loved such coincidences. Another was 
to emanate from the experiences of Frederick’s Place. With a 
colleague, a young Mr. Evans, he struck up a close friendship. 
The two embarked on some disastrous mining speculations in 
conjunction with a Mr. Powles, a clever and enterprising financier. 
These ventures involved the young Disraeli in a heavy debt, which 
tied a millstone round his neck for many years, gave the occasion 
for a pamphlet on America and its mineral wealth, emphasising 
the necessity of Anglo-American policy, supplied one motive for 
that unhappy affair of the Representative newspaper, and eventu- 
ally the spur for the production of Vivian Grey. Thirty years 
passed by. Disraeli had electrified the world. Mr. Powles 
himself had passed through great vicissitudes. But Disraeli never 
left him out of mind, and consulted him, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on financial affairs. So things come round again.* 

His longing for travel was soon to be gratified. In 1824 his 
father, needing a rest, took him and his young friend Meredith to 
Flanders, the Rhine, and the Moselle. They travelled in great 


3 It should be added, to Disraeli’s honour, that the misfortunes of Evans 
weighed on him fully as much as his own. Just before he started on his Eastern 
tour, in 1830, he wrote most sympathetically to him saying that, despite his own 
prostrate condition . . . ‘something within me . . . whispers to me I shall yet 
weather this fearful storm.’ He never lost sight of his old comrade, and in 1832 
wrote to him that if he could win his Wycombe election, he would have doubled 
‘the Cape’ of his ‘destiny.’ 
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style. The elder Disraeli was a bit of a gourmet, and in sparkling 
letters to his sister the son, who rhapsodises over the pictures, 
does not neglect the dishes or the wines. This aspect recalls a 
sentence in a much later letter when he dined with Peel, and 
found little interesting but the truffles, or a later incident still 
which may not be widely known. In the fifties Disraeli was asked 
by a friend whether he, too, was going to attend the bad dinner of 
a dull Chancellor of the Exchequer. He replied in the affirmative. 
‘ What shall we get to eat, do you think? ’ inquired his questioner. 
‘Deferred Stock for the soup,’ rejoined Disraeli. 

The letters are gay, charming, and natural, with that artistic 
power of painting by strokes (and not least in art-criticism) which 
distinguishes his later and published correspondence. Space 
forbids detail, but I am emboldened to give one passage by the 
fact that it contains the source of a scene in Contarini Fleming, 
and that Mr. Monypenny has let this counterpart escape. One 
of the most striking scenes of the future romance is where Con- 
tarini in Venice sinks down and adores the Host. Here is 
Disraeli’s experience in Ghent : ‘ Cathedral High Mass. Clouds 
of incense and one 6f Mozart’s sublimest masses by an orchestra 
before which San Carlo might grow pale. The effect inconceiv- 
ably grand. The Host raised, and I flung myself on the ground.’ 

Financial troubles increased, and the imbroglios of the Repre- 
sentative newspaper followed. John Murray dispatched this boy 
of twenty on a confidential mission to Scott and Lockhart, with a 
letter of introduction to the latter remarkable for its praise both of 
head and heart : ‘ He isa good scholar, hard student, a deep thinker, 
of great energy, equal perseverance, and indefatigable application, 
and a complete man of business.’ His ‘ knowledge of human 
nature and the practical tendency of all his ideas ’ were surprising. 
‘ Above all, his mind and heart are as pure as when they were 
first formed ; a most excellent temper, too, and with young people, 
by whom he is universally beloved, as playful as a child.’ To 
crown all, ‘ discretion, too,’ was ‘ another of his qualifications.” No 
wonder that when misunderstandings arose, when the Representa- 
tive failed and Murray lost 26,0001., when the inevitable Croker 
(whom Macaulay said he detested ‘as much as cold boiled veal ’) 
intervened to prevent Lockhart becoming editor of the Quarterly 
(which was to have been the price for his high mightiness’s 
condescension to journalism—a condescension which would 
have brought him 25001. a year), when Vivian Grey appeared 
and. startled the town, and Murray actually brought himself to 
believe that he was intended by the ‘ Marquis of Carabas ’—no 
wonder, after all this, that Murray murmured that Disraeli had 
received from him ‘ the most unbounded confidence and parental 
attachment.’ The truth, as unfolded in these pages, completely 
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absolves Disraeli from any shadow of blame throughout the 
transaction, and Disraeli’s mother addressed a sensible and vigor- 
ous protest‘to the offended benefactor. He shook hands with the 
parents but not with the son, though he published his Mining 
pamphlet, and the youth sent him 1501. later when he could least 
afford it. Murray had been led away by his own enthusiasm, and 
the heavy loss weighed with him, we may guess, quite as heavily 
as his blunder about Vivian Grey. The letter above cited is 
more or iess familiar, but Disraeli’s after-reminiscences of 
Scott will be new to all. Vivid is his picture of the Wizard, 
looking, with his gold-banded velvet cap, ‘like a great heraldic 
lion crowned,’ and the vignette of the publisher Constable, ‘ in an 
ecstasy of pompous passion.’ 

Next followed the detonation of Vivian Grey. Over this I 
need not linger. The Disraelis, while spending a summer at Hyde 
House, near Amersham, had struck up a great friendship with the 
Austens. The pretty and witty wife—an aunt of the future Sir 
Henry Layard—was delighted with Disraeli, helped him with his 
novel, and exercised a real influence on the impressionable and 
impressive young author. For some reason or other, Mr. 
Monypenny doubts Sir Henry Layard’s visit while young Ben was 
boxing (it was a Byronic accomplishment), and we miss the story, 
T believe well founded, of Disraeli predicting his future as he 
struck the mantelpiece in the Austens’ house. He had failed in 
his attempt to govern men by founding a great organ of public 
opinion, though he had sketched out combinations and ramifica- 
tions worthy of an Alberoni. As his father wrote of him : ‘ His 
views are vast, but they are founded on good sense.’ The success 
of Vivian Grey, which displayed his ambition and the perils that 
beset it, did not enchant him. His health, precarious under the 
long strain, gave him warnings that a rest was imperative, and 
he therefore gladly accepted the Austens’ invitation for a Swiss 
and Italian tour in the summer of 1826. The travellers found 
him an ideal companion except when any of his shirt buttons came 
off. Already he was becoming a dandy, and he still kept his 
eye on the political arena. ‘Tell Jim and Ralph I'd give any- 
thing for a contested election ’ is a tell-tale sentence from Geneva, 
where he was rowed by Byron’s boatman to the tune of many 
recollections. Here again there is no space for the charming 
letters, some of which are incorporated into Contarini. He well 
says of the Lakes of Maggiore and Como that the one is a precious 
stone, the other a gem. Of his descriptive power the subjoined 
from Geneva, which was to adorn the story, is a good example : 

. . . In valleys of mountains it is very beautiful to watch the effect of 


sunrise and sunset. The high peaks are first illumined: the soft yellow 
light then tips the lower elevations, and the bright golden showers soon 
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bathe the whole valley except the dark streak at the bottom, which is not often 
visited by sunlight. The effect of sunset is, perhaps, still more lovely: the 
highest peaks are those which the sun loves most; one by one the mountains 
relatively to their elevations steal into darkness; and the rosy tint is often 
suffused over the peaks and glaciers of Mont Blanc, while the whole world 
below is perfectly in the darkness of twilight. 


He visited the monks of St. Bernard, who were very curious 
about the Thames Tunnel, as he tells us in an after-recollection, 
adding characteristically that he made every inquiry, ‘ But do you 
know I have never seen it yet.’ 

From 1827 to 1830 there is a long stretch of ill-health and 
despondency, though the second part of Vivian Grey and Popanilla 
belong to this period. In the autumn of 1829 came a great 
change. The family retired to Bradenham Manor, and with all 
his suburban leanings Disraeli delighted in Bucks and the beeches 
from which it takes its name. It is a picturesque country house, 
and the family led a typical country life. In the winter the logs 
erackled on the hearth of the hall which was to welcome dis- 
tinguished guests, and the boys would go out shooting. Disraeli 
loved long solitary rides. Despite the air, his mysterious malady 
did not abate. He heard noises in his head like Niagara, and at 
length began the now familiar Eastern tour together with Meredith, 
engaged to his sister, and eventually James Clay, the arbiter of 
whist and sport. Much of that journey has been for some years a 
public possession, and we need not linger over its variegated 
pictures or the* haunting memories of the Aegean and the Medi- 
terranean. I have already touched on the catastrophe of Mere- 
dith’s death at Cairo. Renewed in health, suffering in heart, 
and longing for his home, Disraeli felt from the stirring events of 
which Galignani informed him that political action might brace 
him—that at length, now that all institutions were on their trial, 
his hour had struck. He returned in the midst of a revolution 
—the Reform Bill. The intense home-love which his letters 
display is evidenced by a delicate lyric, penned earlier, perhaps 
off the Greek Islands, and as Mr. Monypenny has not touched on 
his lyric gift, it may be repeated here. 


Bright are the skies above me, 
And blue the waters roll. 

Ah! if but those that love me 
Were here, my joy were whole. 

When those we love are wanting, 
Then o’er the clouded heart, 

A thousand visions haunting 
Their darkening shadows dart. 

Wild bird that fliest so lightly, 
Ah! whither dost thou roam ? 

Thou art a wanderer rightly, 
Thou hast not left thy home. 
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For thou, altho’ thou art nestless, 
Art not so lone as he 

Whose spirit, sad and restless, 
Impels him o’er thy sea. 


Contarini, The Young Duke, Henrietta Temple, his repeated 
attempts to scale the citadel of a constituency, his four political 
pamphlets, his friendship with Lytton, his intimacy with and 
ascendancy over Lord Lyndhurst, his social triumphs, the great 
part he played with great men before he entered Parliament, his 
meeting (among many other most signal meetings) with his future 
wife, his final return to the House of Commons—all these pertain to 
the last part of his earlier days from 1832 to 1837. It might have 
been wished that Mr. Monypenny had given us more of an apergu 
into the political positions of this difficult period, but we must not 
he captious. He has supplied some very striking new material 
for the space before Disraeli’s definite adherence to the party that 
he had resolved to remodel. Space unfortunately forbids more 
than a very few meagre and hasty glimpses. 

Let us take the social side first. After the publication of his 
deciding novels, Disraeli, in Lady Cork’s words, became the ton. 
He was asked everywhere and knew everyone, from the blue- 
bloods to the blue-stockings, from the Prince of Casino to 
‘L. E. L.,’ the ‘Sappho of Brompton.’ The incomparable 
daughters of Tom Sheridan were among his warmest admirers. 
So was Madame D’Arblay. No fashionable dinner-table was 
complete without him. Among his intimates and appreciators he 
was natural, easy in demeanour and conversation, lovable, and 
yet always surprising. In less responsive drawing-rooms he was 
still oracular and sometimes aggressive. He outdid the dandies, 
and his outrageous costumes at once offended and arrested atten- 
tion. The green trousers amused Bulwer and convulsed Regent 
Street. The women were all on Disraeli’s side. The old Lady 
Cork, who lived to be ninety-four and spans the distance between 
the young Sheridan and the young Disraeli (by the way, why does 
Mr. Monypenny omit Sheridan in a note sketching her early 
acquaintances ?), thus conversed with Lord Carrington, who was 
a neighbour of the Disraelis in Buckinghamshire. Disraeli’s 
town chambers were in Duke Street : 

Lady C.: Do you know young Disraeli? Lord C.: Hem! Why? Eh? 
Lady C.: Why, he is your neighbour, isn’t he? Eh? Lord C.: His father 
is. Lady C.: Iknowthat. I dote on the Disraelis. Lord C. : The young man 
is a very extraordinary sort of person. The father I like; he is very quiet 
and respectable. Lady C.: Why do you think the young man extra- 
ordinary? I should not think that you could taste him. Lord C.: He is a 
great agitator. Not that he troubles us much now. . . . I believe he has gone 
abroad again. Lady C., literatim: You old fool! Why, he sent me this 
book this morning. You need not look at it; you can’t understand it. It 
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is the finest book ever written. Gone abroad, indeed! Why... there is 
not a party that goes down without him. The Duchess of Hamilton says 
there is nothing like him. Lady Lonsdale would give her head and shoulders 
for him. He would not dine at your house if you were to ask him. He 
does not care for people because they are lords: he must have fashion, or 
beauty, or wit, or something, and you are a very good sort of person, but you 
are nothing more. 


This was in 1834, the year of Iskander and the Revolutionary 
Epic, that misjudged flight into poetics which dashed Disraeli’s 
poetical dream, but yet contained the truth, which animated 
Disraeli’s prophetic perception, that the period boded a transition 
from ‘feudal to federal.’ In 1837, after Disraeli’s return for 
Maidstone, Mrs. Wyndham Lewis thus pictures her visit to 
Bradenham : 

I have been paying a visit to Mr. Disraeli’s family. They reside near 
High Wycombe—a large family house, most of the rooms thirty and forty 
feet long, and plenty of servants, horses, dogs, and a library full of the 
rarest books. But how shall I describe his father: the most lovable, perfect 
old gentleman I ever met with? A sort of modern Dominie Sampson—and 
his manners are so high-bred and natural. Miss Disraeli is handsome and 
talented, and two brothers. Our political pet, the eldest, commonly called 
Dizzy, you will see a great deal of... . 


In 1837 Venetia, with its interwoven and transposed portraits 
of Byron and Shelley (the ‘ golden phantom ’ of Trelawny’s con- 
versations with Disraeli), and the love story, Henrietta Temple, 
with its perfect picture of D’Orsay as ‘ Mirabel,’ were published. 
It is as interesting to find that there was a real ‘ Henrietta’ and a 
teal love story as that, about some love episode, Lady Blessington 
wrote to him three years earlier, ‘ We are all but poor machines,’ 
and ‘ genius must ever be accompanied by passions proportionately 
strong.’ But is Mr. Monypenny quite certain that the ‘ H.’ of a 
most interesting diary-snatch of this year chronicling his meeting 
with the Iron Duke in his blue ribbon, denotes this ‘ Henrietta ’? 
He may be right, but I should have thought that there might have 
been an alternative ‘ H.’ 

On the political side, we gain many peeps at his many attempts 
and a good description of his famous election address at the Red 
Lion, to whose head and tail he pointed by way of a forecast of the 
poll.* Disraeli belonged to a group of anti-Whig independents, 
which included Bulwer, Roebuck, and Duncombe. He and they 
‘wore the badge of no party and the livery of no faction.’ His 
hatred of the Whigs as a selfish and exclusive oligarchy is 
summed up in his notable phrase from the Spirit of Whiggism, 
‘The monarchy of the Tories is more democratic than the 

“ About one of the earlier elections a picturesque trifle has been omitted. Unless 
my memory errs, there is in the British Museum a letter of Isaac D’Israeli’s 


describing his young son’s election procession as at that moment starting from 
Bradenham. 
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Republic of the Whigs.’ By ‘Tories’ he always meant the old 
withstanders of Walpole under Wyndham in the House and 
Bolingbroke out of it, and not the shrivelled and shrunken 
Eldonism which had usurped their throne. Those Tories he 
detested as much as the Whig domination. The Toryism of 
Bolingbroke, a ‘ national party,’ he designed to restore, and indeed 
restored, though since his death these ideas would seem to have 
dwindled. But he came to perceive that, as he has written some- 
where, the alluring vision of a literally national party was a dream, 
and he was forced to attach himself, for the very purpose of recon- 
structing such a spirit, to the Peelism which he destroyed. From 
Burke he derived and heightened the persuasion that ‘ the 
People ’ is an abstract and particularist phrase in strong opposition 
to ‘the Nation,’ which means a living organism instead of 
‘wisdom told by the head.’ Take this passage from his election 
speech on his third contest for Wycombe in 1834; it was after- 
wards published as The Crisis Examined. It rings true to-day, 
when ‘ the People ’ perhaps means the trade-unions : 


I will allow for the freedom of the Press; I will allow for the spirit of 
the age; I will allow for the march of intellect; but I cannot force from 
my mind the conviction that a House of Commons, concentrating in itself 
the whole power of the State, might—I should rather say would—notwith- 
standing the great antagonistic forces to which I have alluded, establish 
in this country a despotism of the most formidable and dangerous 
character. 


And this view of unchecked, untempered democracy he urged in 
the fifties through the medium of his organ The Press, and strove 
to guard against it in those ‘fancy franchises’ for thrift and 
education, which Gladstone derided and extirpated from Disraeli’s 
great measure of enfranchising the artisan. 

Fascinating are the records of his association with Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and his posthumous character of the veteran in 1861 is one 
of the best pieces of English and analysis that he ever wrote. The 
O’Connell challenge is given fully and fairly, and this volume 
culminates when he took his seat in the Parliament of November 
1837. ‘I am now,’ he confided to his diary on the eve of his 
great career, ‘ as one leaving a secure haven for an unknown sea. 
What will the next twelve months produce?’ Twelve years were 
to see him the Leader of his party, nor do we doubt that the 
coming chronicle, for which, it may be hoped, we shall not wait 
long, will be as pregnant and poignant as this first instalment. In 
this cursory survey I have dwelt more on the psychological 
foundation. It is the superstructure that will next demand and 
* absorb attention. 


WALTER SICHEL. 
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POOR LAW CHILDREN AND THE NEW 
BOARDING-OUT ORDER 


SELDOM has an enactment caused so much disappointment, 
confusion, and worry as the Within-Union Boarding-out Order 
of the 31st of December 1909, which came into force on the 1st of 
April 1910. 

A sketch of the history and conditions of boarding out is 
necessary in explanation. 

Boarding out is the placing of children in private families of 
cottagers or working people, to be brought up on the same footing 
as their own, and paid for under regular conditions and rules, and 
under regular supervision. The Guardians who pay for the 
children still remain in loco parentis to them, retain their control, 
and can remove them whenever they think fit. Boarding out is, 
as a rule, in the first instance a purely business transaction. There 
are exceptions, such as where a childless couple takes a young 
child to supply the need of one. There are also many foster- 
parents who, having taken a child for the sake of its payments, 
subsequently become sincerely attached to it; and many others 


, who, from a sense of duty or pity, if not from affection, treat the 


children with care and kindness. These are the majority, and 
this is the bright side. But others try to make all they can out of 
the children’s payments or services without regard for their wel- 
fare. I have found children beaten black and blue, starved, 
neglected, left without a bath for months, or even years; insuf- 
ficiently clothed, in rags, with stockings rubbed away with con- 
stant wear ; children sleeping on the floor or in a cold outhouse, 
or children taught to lie or steal. The worst cases are often the 
least suspected. A clean, tidy outside may hide conditions such 
as I have described, and I have found them where the foster- 
parents were among the most respectable and best-trusted people 
in the parish, and where the supervisors, seeing the children 
almost daily, have thought they knew all about them. On the 
other hand, I have found foster-parents kind and doing their duty, 
who were not thought well of locally on account of some outward 
untidiness. Thorough inspection alone can mete out justice. The . 
children must be undressed to a certain extent to ascertain their 
real condition, and a woman only can undress girls with pro- 
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priety. The bedrooms and the whole house must also be inspected 
by surprise—if any time is given for preparation there is no means 
of telling where the child really sleeps. Beds are fresh sheeted, 
and traces of any lodgers removed. Here a man is at the mercy 
of the foster-mother, for if she objects to his going upstairs at once 
she may have good reasons for it, and he cannot decide this with- 
out seeing the very things she wants him not to see. 

A woman visitor cannot be put off on such grounds. Men can, 
and do, supplement the work of women in boarding out, and 
admirably in such matters as education and the training and plac- 
ing out of boys later, in employment, and as chairmen, secretaries, 
or treasurers. But a woman can only inspect domestic matters. 
Men may be useful, but women are necessary. The argument 
which I find most effective with Guardians is that they cannot 
inspect the domestic work of their own wives, still less that of 
other men’s wives. 

- The primary object of inspection is not to detect abuses, but 
to ‘certify that all is right, and without thorough inspection this 
certification cannot be honestly given. The foster-mothers fully 
understand this, and therefore welcome thorough inspection as 
their guarantee and defence against any false charges. Besides, 
they always say, it is what they would wish for their own 
children if they had to leave them orphans. I have inspected 
officially all over England and Wales, where I have had to do 
with many Scotch and Irish foster-parents besides English and 
Welsh, and occasionally with Jewish, Italian, and German. I 
have also inspected unofficially in Ireland and Switzerland. In 
all these places, and throughout about thirty years, I have’ 
never met with a foster-parent who resented inspection where 
T have not discovered something which she (or he) had good 
reason for concealing. It is the same with regard to the local 
supervisors. The foster-parents have not only praised them to 
me for ‘ doing their duty,’ but blame them when they are too 
careless or too timid to inspect thoroughly. Pride does not 
resent, but invite, inspection. A good foster-mother holds up 
her head proudly : ‘ Any one can come when she pleases.’ ‘I 
am not afraid. I have nothing to hide.’ ‘ You can go where you 
like.’ 

But every child and every home must be inspected alike, and 
in the same thorough manner, and as a guarantee. If inspection 
is made only on suspicion, offence will indeed be given, and 
jealousies created all round. And if the suspicion turns out 
to be unfounded, the inspector will be in the humiliating position 
of having to apologise, and the gossip raised will make it difficult 
for her to make a second inspection in the same place. Nor is 
inspection intended to compel the foster-parents to take proper 
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care of the children, but to ascertain whether they are such as 
could be trusted to do so without inspection. No supervisor living 
however near can be always present to see what goes on by day 
and night in the home, nor can any inspection enforce kindness 
or conscientiousness. Important as is the material care of the 
children, it is of less consequence than moral influence. A person 
who makes an undue profit out of a child, or who tries to deceive 
the supervisor or inspector, is not morally fit for its charge. 
Inspection proves character. 

Boarding out is the best or the worst of systems according 
to the manner in which it is administered, and the machinery for 
its administration. It requires local supervision by ladies resi- 
dent on the spot, watching over the children both continuously 
and in case of emergency, and central inspection by a lady direct 
from the Government, independent of all local favouritism and 
prejudices. 

In England there are two systems of boarding out by the 
Guardians under the regulations of the Local Government 
Board : 

(1) Beyond the Union. 

(2) Within the Union, 

Only orphans (in a wide technical sense), deserted children, 
and those adopted by the Guardians under the Poor Law Acts 
of 1889 and 1899, as having unfit parents, may be boarded out. 
But this virtually includes all permanent children. If these 
classes were increased. by the inclusion of ‘ins and outs,’ or 
children whose parents might claim them at any time, it would 
not extend but put an end to the boarding-out system, for 
foster-parents would not take the same interest in children who 
were mere temporary lodgers, and the best would, in fact, refuse 
to receive them; while the local supervising committees of ladies 
would not be troubled with such constant changes and to so little 
purpose. 

The limit of age for children on being boarded out for the 
first time beyond the Union is from two to ten. It has not been 
found, in practice, possible to find satisfactory homes or treat- 
ment for children, generally, under two, and those who advocate 
the abolition of this rule would do well first to gain experience 
by taking a post as visitor of Infant Life under the Children Act. 
In practice, the Local Government Board have always given a 
dispensation from this rule on any suitable application, so that~ 
there is no real grievance. As to children over ten, they may be 
boarded out over this age in the same home as a younger brother 
or sister, so as to prevent their separation. But it has been found 
undesirable to board them out generally over this age, for foster- 
parents cannot be expected to take to them as to younger ones 
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whom they can mould into their own ways; and when elder 
children are taken, it is more for the sake of their services than 
anything else. 

But within the Union there is no limit of age at which a 
child may be first boarded out, and both within and beyond the 
Union a child, once boarded out, may be transferred from one 
home to another at any age till it ceases to be chargeable. The 
children usually go to service, and cease to be chargeable, at the 
age of about fourteen or fifteen. 

On the 1st of January 1910 there were 1923 children boarded 
out beyond the Union, and 6980 within the Union. This latter 
figure does not include children on out-relief with their parents. 


(1) Boarpina Out BEYOND THE UNION 


The first order permitting and regulating this system was 
issued on the 25th of November 1870 by Mr. Goschen, then Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board. It was accompanied by an 
explanatory circular, which is one of the best essays ever written 
on boarding out. I have been told that it was written by himself. 

Under this order the Guardians were first allowed to send 
children to be boarded out in places beyond the area of the Unions 
to which they were chargeable. The condition was that they 
must be under the charge of a local committee of ladies and 
gentlemen, of not less than three in number, all voluntary and 
unpaid, and ‘ authorised,’ by a regular form of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to find homes for the children in their ‘ neighbour- 
hood ’ and supervise them. There was not, and never has been, 
any agency for finding or starting these committees, which are 
entirely originated by spontaneous local action. They were 
chiefly composed of ladies, but at first there was no regulation as 
to their inclusion, and some committees consisted chiefly, if not 
entirely, of men. The committees were, and are, required to 
visit the children and homes at least every six weeks, and to report 
upon them to the Guardians. The Guardians’ payments of a 
maximum of 4s. a week for maintenance and 10s. a quarter for 
clothing for each child, besides school fees and expenses, doctors, 
medicines, extra nourishment, and so forth—are made periodically 
to the committees, who dispense them locally. The schoolmasters 
also report quarterly on each child and are paid for it, and a 
regular medical attendant must always be engaged for the 
children, and all medicines, extra nourishment, and surgical 
appliances needed are supplied. 

Until the system had sufficiently extended, and enough 
children been boarded out to make it worth while, no provision 
for regular official inspection of the children and homes and the 
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work of the committees was, or could be, made. It was ulti- 
mately made thus. In 1881 I had organised a system of visita- 
tion, by ladies, of the children boarded out within the Union, 
throughout my own county, Notts. The ladies of each 
Union reported to me, and I, collectively, to each Board of 
Guardians. I also attended each Board, as a friend and neigh- 
bour, whenever occasion demanded. The system was imper- 
fect, as before the Within-Union Order of 1889 the 
ladies’ visits could only be supplementary to those of the 
relieving and medical officers; but it was better than nothing. 
And the experience thus gained caused Sir John Hibbert, whose 
acquaintance I made on business visits to the Local Government 
Board when he was Parliamentary Secretary, to suggest to me 
that I should undertake the official inspection of boarding out 
beyond the Union. Meanwhile, the Government changed. In 
1885 Mr. Arthur Balfour became President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board—his own first office—and carried out the plan of Sir 
John Hibbert, to which Sir Charles Dilke, then President, had 
agreed. I was then definitely asked by the Local Government 
Board to undertake the inspection, which I carried on until last 
March—a period of nearly twenty-five years. 

On the 28th of May 1889 fresh boarding orders were 
issued by Mr. Ritchie, for both within and beyond the 
Union. The Beyond-Union Order contained important pro- 
visions as to the conditions of the homes. It empowered 
the Guardians to advance three-quarters of the estimated cost of 
the children for three months, the money having been up to now 
advanced by the committees. It substituted for the vague 
‘ neighbourhood,’ in which the children might be boarded out, 
distinct areas of a parish, or group of adjoining parishes, according 
to the circumstances of each place. The area was specified in 
th. formal written ‘ authority ’ given to each committee. Though 
the order itself did not require the inclusion of ladies on the com- 
mittees, the Local Government Board now did so invariably in 
practice, and have always required it since. 

For thirteen years I was the sole inspector, my district being 
England and Wales ; but in 1898 a second inspector was appointed, 
and the country was divided between us into two districts. I 
was made ‘ Senior Inspector,’ with certain additional duties. In 
1902 a third inspector was appointed, and the country was divided 
into three districts. 

On the 4th of December 1905 a fresh Beyond-Union Order was 
issued, under the presidency of Mr. Gerald Balfour. The 
maximum weekly payment for maintenance was raised to 5s., 
and the Guardians were empowered to advance to the committees 
the whole of the estimated cost of the coming quarter. Addi- 
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tional precautionary conditions were made as to the children’s 
homes, including prohibitions against placing them in public- 
houses, to guard against the very few possible cases. The foster- 
parents were also forbidden to insure the children against illness 
or death. Provision was also made for dental attendance. The 
definition of areas was retained, and the inclusion of ladies on the 
committees was made obligatory. This order, which is the last, 
has given general satisfaction and has raised no complaints. 

The rules as to the conditions of the homes have always been 
very strict: not more than two children may be placed in the 
same home, whether from Poor-Law or voluntary sources, and 
whether permanent or temporary, unless such children are all 
brothers and sisters, and in that case the number must not exceed 
four. And, including any of the foster-parents’ own, there must 
not be more than five in all resident in the home at the time when 
any child is first boarded out in it. There must also be satisfac- 
tory sleeping accommodation for the proper separation of the 
sexes, and the home must be within two miles of school. The 
foster-parents must have means sufficient for their own main- 
tenance, independently of the children’s payments. The homes 
are always inspected beforehand by the Committee who are respon- 
sible for them, and, in addition to this, they have to furnish 
the Guardians with full particulars of every proposed home before 
a child is sent toit. The Guardians sometimes, as well, send an 
officer of their own to inspect the proposed homes before the 
children are sent out; in fact, it would scarcely be possible to 
take more care either with regard to the selection of the homes or 
their subsequent supervision. 

The foster-parent has also always to sign an ‘ undertaking.’ 
containing an engagement as to the conditions to be observed in 
his, or her, treatment of the child, in return for the stated pay- 
ments. With regard to the payments they are ample, taking into 
account the rate of wages of labourers and working people, and a 
further rise in the scale is neither necessary nor desirable. Nor 
is it the poorer class who treat the children worst ; on the con- 
trary, they are often the kindest, regarding the children as of 
their own class; while those better off are sometimes inclined to 
look down upon them, and to treat them rather as servants than 
as members of the family. I would rather see a child loved and 
cared for by a comparatively poor family than lodged in a grand 
house where they were drudges and regarded as inferiors. 

I could never speak too highly of the care and trouble taken 
for the children by the committees. Very few of them limit 
themselves to the statutory duty of visiting each child and home 
once in six weeks. Most of them visit them constantly, and at 
irregular intervals. Those who live among them sometimes see 
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them almost daily, and, besides making their more formal visits of 
inspection, often drop in casually as friends. Some of them devote 
almost the whole of their lives to this work. A paid official may, 
and should, be better able, from her wider experience, to detect 
abuses, but she can never give the positive and constant care 
which these residents bestow on the children, especially when they 
go out into the world. For then they find them situations, look after 
them when out of employment, and shield and advise them during 
those most difficult years between childhood and maturity. An 
inspector from a distance cannot thus watch over them, and a 
local paid woman visitor, usually poorly paid, has not the time or 
means for it, for this work often entails extra and occasional 
expenses which cannot be legally met out of the ratepayers’ 
money. It is sometimes said that these voluntary committees 
lapse and get tired of their work. This is pure supposition on 
the part of people who have no practical knowledge of the matter. 
As long as any children remain under the charge of a committee, 
that committee is kept up in numbers and efficiency by the Local 
Government Board and their woman inspectors. 

In my experience no system can come up to that of a voluntary 
and authorised committee of ladies. I am sometimes asked how 
it is, then, that they have been responsible for such shocking cases 
as I have reported from time to time. The answer is that I have 
been there to find them out. I have found as bad cases under 
other methods of supervision, but it has not been my duty to 
publish them. I have not the smallest doubt that if I had to 
inspect in other places where all is supposed to be perfection, 
because nothing is heard to the contrary, I should find things even 
worse. Human nature is much the same everywhere, and ladies 
are no more infallible than others. It requires training, practice, 
courage, and, I may say, acuteness to find out what there is 
interest in concealing. It would be as well if some of those who 
advocate the adoption of foreign systems of boarding-out would 
first make themselves practically acquainted with that of their 
own country. 

There are at present about 173 Beyond-Union boarding-out 
committees in England, and one in Wales. Both Majority and 
Minority Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws have 
commended the system of boarding out beyond the Union, and 
recommended that children boarded out within the Union should 
also be placed under the local inspection of women and that of the 
women inspectors of the Local Government Board. 


(2) BoarRpinac-Out WITHIN THE UNION 


The Within-Union Orders do not apply to London, for no 
children may be boarded out there. Under this system they are 
312 
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boarded out by the Guardians within the parishes of which the 
Union is comprised. It had been in existence for an indefinitely 
long period under the form of out-relief, and the first Order regu- 
lating it was issued on the 10th of September 1877, when Mr. 
Sclater Booth was President. It made regulations for the super- 
vision of the children and homes by the relieving and medical 
officers, and the payments were made through the relieving 
officers, though the Guardians might, and sometimes did, allow 
ladies also to visit the children, as in Notts. But these ladies had 
no real authority nor official position. Their work was conse- 
quently less efficient and their interest less sustained than might 
have been. 

On the 28th of May 1889 Mr. Ritchie’s Within-Union Order 
was issued under which the Guardians were empowered optionally 
to substitute the services of voluntary committees of ladies (men 
being also included if desired) for those of the relieving and medical 
officers. Up to the present about 109 Boards have done so. 

The area of the committees comprises, as a rule, the whole 
Union, but in some wide rural Unions two or even three such 
committees have been established. The children boarded out 
within the Union were not inspected by the Local Government 
Board inspectors either when they were under a committee of 
ladies or when they were not, except by myself on special occa- 
sions; and on the 21st of May 1909 a memorial, influentially 
signed, was sent to the President by Lady Laura Ridding, ex-Poor 
Law Guardian of Southwell; Miss Clifford, ex-Guardian of 
Bristol ; and Sir William Chance, Chairman of the Central Poor 
Law Conferences, urging that children boarded out within the 
Union should be placed under the same conditions as those beyond 
the Union, and that they, too, should always be supervised by 
committees of ladies instead of the relieving officers, and inspected 
by the women inspectors of the Local Government Board. On 
the 17th of June 1909 the debate on the Vote for the Board took 
place, and more than one member spoke to this effect. Mr. 
Burns, in reply, promised that he would issue a fresh Within- 
Union Order without delay, and would place the children under 
the inspection of the women inspectors of the Board, to whose 
value he had been glad to hear one member after another testify. 
On the 1st of July 1909 Mr. Burns received a deputation of the 
Association of Poor Law Unions. They stated that they were 
strongly in favour of the proposal to make the Within-Union 
Order identical with the Beyond-Union Order so far as regarded 
the children boarded out, but protested strongly against the pro- 
posal that the present option to Guardians to work with or with- 
out a voluntary boarling-out committee should be abrogated. 
Mr. Burns answered that he was prepared to state, as he had 
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already done in the House of Commons, that Guardians would be 

required to arrange for the establishment of boarding-out cem- 
mittees consisting partly of women, who might be co-opted when 
necessary, so as to have a proper representation of women on such 
committees, but that exception might be made in the case of small 
Unions.’ Again, on Christmas Day 1909 Mr. Burns made a 
speech to the inmates of the Wandsworth Workhouse in which he 
informed them that he had just signed a new Order under which 
the 7000 children boarded out within the Union would be placed 
under the same conditions for care as the 1900 boarded out beyond 
the Union, and that he was appointing three new women 
inspectors for this work. 

Let us now see how these promises have been carried out. 

On the 31st of December 1909 the new Within-Union Order 
was issued, accompanied by two circular letters to Guardians and 
boarding-out committees. The Order came into force on the 
Ist of April 1910. It nearly assimilates the conditions of the 
children’s homes to those laid down by the Beyond-Union Order. 
But with regard to their local supervision by women, it merely 
permits it as before and does not require it in any form. It re- 
quires the Guardians to place the children either under a com- 
mittee of their own members or under one of outsiders. They 
may adopt either alternative. When there is a committee of out- 
siders, one-third of them must be women. But when there is a 
committee of Guardians there is no requirement, and not even a 
suggestion in the two accompanying circular letters, that there 
should be any women among them. And out of the 644 Boards 
of Guardians in England and Wales there are still only 410 which 
have women members ; thus leaving 234 without them. 

The Order also allows the Guardians to co-opt ‘ persons of 
experience ’ on their own boarding-out committees, and the Local 
Government Board may compel it, but there is no mention of or 
suggestion as to the co-option of women in either Order or cir- 
culars. The Guardians also may, and if required by the Local 
Government Board must, appoint a paid woman visitor. But 
when appointed, she is only to visit ‘ such of the children boarded 
out in pursuance of this Order as she is directed by the Boarding- 
out Committee (of Guardians) to visit.’ The Guardians may defy 
or evade the injunction simply by not directing her to visit any. 

On the 1st of July 1910 a fresh and lengthy circular was issued 
by the Board, which included advice as to the care of boarded-out 
children, but not a word as to their local supervision by women. 

The result of the new Order, so far, has been that while some 
enlightened Boards of Guardians have either continued or adopted 


' See Eleventh Annual Report of the Hzecutive Council of the Association 
of Poor Law Unions of England and Wales. 
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a satisfactory system of supervision by women, others have ter- 
minated their agreement with a properly authorised boarding-out 
committee in order to substitute one of themselves, either with or 
without co-opted women whom they could control or dispose of 
with greater freedom. Other Boards have established committees 
of men Guardians only. In some cases the committee is the whole 
Board. In some, each child is left to the sole visitation of the 
nearest Guardian, whether this happens to be a man or & woman. 
In some Unions a sufficiently qualified and properly paid woman 
has been appointed as visitor; in others, a woman has been 
appointed under conditions apparently the reverse. In one, the 
hard-worked workhouse matron has been appointed, at a salary of 
5l. a year, to visit ten children boarded out in a town, as a means 
of giving her fresh air in her moments of leisure. 

Even where they are woman Guardians they have not 
always the time to undertake what is properly the work of their 
officers—paid or voluntary—the regular visitation of the boarded- 
out children, in addition to their adminstrative work. Boarding 
out within the Union is chiefly adopted by the rural Unions, most 
of which comprise large areas—some of them, roughly speaking, 
of from twenty to sixty parishes, or more. The children may be 
scattered all over these districts, and even if every woman 
Guardian were provided with a motor, she could not supervise like 
one resident on the spot. It is sometimes urged that the number 
of children is too small to make any organisation for their super- 
vision necessary, or to be worth the trouble. But the fewer the 
children and the more isolated their homes, the greater the need for 
adequate inspection. The advocates of boarding out claim, very 
rightly, that it can provide individual care for each child. It 
should not be individual neglect. Who would like to leave his 
own child alone in a remote place, in charge of persons whose 
interest it was to make profit out of it, and who might, or might 
not, be kind to it, with no better protection that the periodic visits 
of the farmer or tradesman who happened to be the nearest 
Guardian, or, for the matter of that, a man of any station? 

The Local Government could not, as requested by the 
memorialists, have compelled the Guardians universally to place 
the children within the Union under a voluntary authorised com- 
mittee of ladies, nor even to co-opt ladies ; for they are not to be 
found everywhere able and willing to undertake this work. Nor 
if the Guardians do not get on with the local ladies, could they be 
made to work satisfactorily together. It would be like making two 
unfriendly dogs rub noses. But the Guardians could, and should, 
have been compelled to adopt one of the alternatives of either a 
ladies’ committee, co-opted ladies, or a paid woman visitor, and to 
arrange that every child should be supervised by some responsible 
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woman. Deputations of the State Children’s Aid Association and 
the Women’s Local Government Society have both been received 
by Mr, Burns, and have urged this upon him independently, but 
have not received satisfactory answers. 

It would seem as if the Order were framed to please those 
who object to the ‘ taint of pauperism ’ conveyed by the visits of 
the relieving officer. But I fail to see that his visits can convey 
it more than those of a Guardian; while he certainly has more 
experience of the poor, and is a better judge of the treatment of 
the children than an ordinary Guardian whose own business is his 
chief occupation, and whose Poor Law work may be limited to 
attendance more or less regular at his Board. 

The Local Government also would seem to have taken the part 
of the Guardians against the recommendations of both Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
quite openly, and their general inspectors have spoken to this 
effect in public with a freedom hitherto not customary. It would 
seem as if the new boarding-out Order were intended to show the 
extreme confidence placed in the Guardians by regarding them 
as able to do the work of women as well as men, and by leaving 
everything to their discretion without rule; for there is scarcely 
a regulation laid down by the Order without an accompanying 
loophole of escape. The thing is so overdone that it will furnish 
a strong argument to those who desire, as I do not, to see the Poor 
Law children transferred from the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to that of the Board of Education. 

So much for local supervision by women. Now as to the 
promise of inspection by women Government inspectors, 

The estimates for Civil Services for the year ending the 31st of 
March 1911, published as a White Paper (62), give as one of the 
charges accounting for the net increase of 17,5551. under the Local 
Government Board ‘ the appointment of three additional women 
inspectors of boarded-out children.’ These three were appointed 
in January 1910. All of them were qualified nurses, and 
the following is the published official statement as to their 
duties : 


It will be the duty of these inspectors, acting under Miss Stansfeld, 
who is now an assistant general inspector in the metropolitan district, and 
who will in future act as superintendent in relation to the women inspectors, 
to undertake the inspection of the maternity wards, nurseries, infirmaries, 
and the nursing arrangements in Poor Law institutions. They will also 
assist in inspecting schools to which pauper children are sent under the 
Poor Law (Certified Schools) Act, 1862, and also in inspecting the work of 
committees appointed in connexion with the boarding out of pauper children, 
and, so far as may be necessary, the children themselves. .. . 

The work of the new boarding-out committees and of the children under 
their care will be subject to inspection by the woman inspectors of the 
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Board, whose other dutiee have already been mentioned. The present 
boarding-out inspectors will be brought into the new scheme, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Mason, whose valuable services will shortly be lost to the 
Department in consequence of her approaching retirement. There will thus 
be a staff of six woman inspectors under the lady superintendent for carrying 
out the work of inspection referred to. 


Now I wish to say at once that I am in cordial agreement with 
this plan, if, as I understand, it is only the beginning of a com- 
plete scheme. The inspection of boarding out is spadework so 
detailed and monotonous, the continual visits to stuffy cottage 
bedrooms and the examination of shirts and petticoats, heads and 
feet, so wearisome, that only a very living interest in each person 
and child can enable anyone to carry it on daily and in all weathers 
fot long. A variety of inspection and occupation will not only 
prove a great help and fresh interest to the inspector, but will 
enlarge her experience and views and enable her to compare one 
system with another. It would not have been desirable to appoint 
a large number of inspectors at once, and it would have been diffi- 
cult to secure a large number of suitable women. It is better to 
go slowly and carefully, feeling the way, and the first women lead- 
ing and teaching their successors. So long as the staff is increased 
by degrees and within reasonable time those interested in the 
children will be satisfied. But until the staff is considerably 
increased the Within-Union boarding out cannot be inspected with 
anything like sufficient frequency, and the Beyond-Union children 
will be less well off than before. For under the former arrange- 
ments there was one woman inspector for the Metropolitan in- 
stitutions alone, and there were three for the 1923 children 
boarded out beyond the Union, whereas now there are only seven 
for these 1923, with the 6890 Within-Union added—a total of 
8813—and for the whole of the Poor Law institutions of England 
and Wales as well as for the Metropolitan. The children boarded 
out are not collected together, as in an institution, but are very 
scattered. The inspection of 1923 children means that of about 
1800 cottages as well, and it took the whole of my own time and 
that of two other inspectors to accomplish it, even without visiting 
each child, or sometimes every committee, within the year. 

The debate on the Vote for the Local Government Board took 
place on the 17th of June 1910, and Mr. 8. H. Butcher (Unionist) 
and Mr. Toulmin (Liberal) called the attention of the President 
of the Local Government Board to the facts and conditions here 
stated. Mr. Burns answered that he was appointing a new and 
Welsh-speaking woman inspector for Wales. This is obviously 
desirable. But it is no increase to the staff, for this inspector is 
only one of the seven, and fills the vacancy caused by my own 
retirement. 
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The gift to Wales is not free, but made at the expense of the 
children boarded out beyond the Union in England; for there is 
only one Beyond-Union boarding-out committee in Wales, with 
only one child, as far as I am aware, under its care. 

The Local Government Board have defended their new 
inspectors on the ground of their superiority as nurses. 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse. It is scarcely a dignified position for 
these ladies to be defended against attacks which, as far as 
I know, nobody has made against them; and I am glad 
of this opportunity of expressing my own confidence in those 
of them whom I know best as capable and admirable women. 
But the House of Commons, the Royal Commission, and the public 
asked for inspectors of boarding out, and it was on this ground, as 
‘inspectors of boarded-out children,’ that the sanction of the 
Treasury was given to their appointment. Instead, nurses would 
seem to have been appointed for the inspection of infirmaries and 
institutions, and that of boarding-out would appear to be quite sub- 
sidiary. The appointment of nurses as inspectors of such institu- 
tions is most desirable, but it is not as necessary as that of 
boarding out, for it is additional to that of the men inspectors. 
A Poor Law infirmary or school may come under five or six 
classes of inspectors or supervisors: the paid officials, the 
Guardians, the general inspector, the Education inspector, the 
medical inspector, and now the nurse inspector, and perhaps also 
the architectural and engineering inspectors, besides the auditor ; 
whereas a child boarded out within the Union may be visited by 
no one but a man Guardian and the parish doctor. 

The special advantages of selecting nurses as inspectors of 
boarding out would seem to be that they have been trained 
and seasoned to hard work, and are less likely than un- 
tried women to break down under the great strain of 
inspection. They are also more able to recognise diseases and 
complaints and to criticise the medical attendance, which 
is compulsory for all children boarded out. But most of the 
children are in normal health, and their inspection not only 
includes that of health, but.cleanliness, clothing, housing, sleep- 
ing arrangements, education, employment and moral training. 
A nurse’s diplomas and special qualifications are really wasted on 
much of this. Her experience, too, may have been limited to the 
nursing of adults, and she may know little or nothing of children. 
The chief real qualification for a boarding-out inspector is the 
knowledge of country life, and the standard of living and habits 
of rural labourers and working-people in provincial towns. 
Without such knowledge she may give offence when least intend- 
ing it, and she cannot form a just estimate of the children’s treat- 
ment. A nurse does not gain this knowledge within the walls of 
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the great hospital where she may have spent years, notwithstand- 
ing her diplomas. 

The inspector should also have experience of the social life of 
the upper classes in the country, to which the members of the 
supervising committees belong. It is they who are responsible for 
the children and homes. The inspector herself is not responsible 
for them, and only inspects them in order to ascertain how the 
Committees are carrying out their self-appointed duties. She 
must call upon and confer with them singly and collectively, 
advise and find fault with them when necessary, and train them in 
the inspection. They will not put up with admonition from anyone 
whom they may consider a social inferior, for they regard life in 
general from the social, not the official, point of view. Some special 
qualification may be needed to keep off amateurish applicants, but 
it is difficult to name any one which would cover such varied duties. 
One of the former boarding-out inspectors was, for instance, a 
factory inspector, and she should be more competent than the 
nurses to inspect laundries. But there cannot be a greater mis- 
take than to suppose that no special qualifications are needed for 
inspecting boarding out, and that any sensible woman qualified 
for something quite different will do. She should also be trained 
in this special inspection by a previously trained inspector. 

The new boarding-out Order is confused and unworkable in 
other particulars besides those mentioned, and has produced many 
other complaints. The President of the Local Government 
Board was urged by Mr. Butcher and Mr. Toulmin in the House 
of Commons to issue an amended order, and has also been pressed 
by the Women’s Local Government Society and the State Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association to place all the children under the local and 
central inspection of women. He has answered that he will 
wait a year or so in order to test the working of the new Order 
by the reports of his new nurse inspectors. Now the Board have 
not only had my own reports for twenty-five years, but those of 
four other boarding-out inspectors since 1898, and, as far as Beyond- 
Union boarding-out was concerned, had decided without question 
that the children should always be supervised locally by women. 
It not easy to see why children boarded out within the Union 
need the care of women less. In many cases the same foster- 
mother has charge of two children, one within the Union and the 
other from beyond it. Sometimes these two are actually sleeping 
in the same bed ; and one is taken and the other left : one inspected 
by women and the other not. The Board have surely enough 
information upon which to go, and it does not seem necessary to 
wait for the reports of new inspectors, nor that these inspectors 
should be nurses, in order to decide whether the inspection of 
children, of private homes, and the work of mothers is a man’s or 
a woman’s office. 
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The sooner an amended Order is issued the better; the less 
trouble will be given to the Local Government Board themselves 
by complaints and correspondence ; and the less irritation caused 
among the Guardians, who, after having made fresh arrange- 
ments, may be called upon to alter them again. 

And now; one personal word. Of all children, the most need- 
ing motherly care and the supervision of a woman are those 
boarded out. They are orphans, or practically such, thrown 
fatherless and motherless upon the world and the public purse ; 
or they are deserted by unnatura! parents; or, worse than all, 
their parents have so ill-treated or neglected them, or are of such 
bad moral character, that they have been legally deprived of their 
control. I am no theorist advocating a system as a hobby, nor 
am I a professional writer : I am pleading for my own children, 
to whom I have given the best years of my life. I have cared for 
these thousands personally and individually ; I have visited many 
of them annually, sometimes remaining for weeks at a time among 
them. I have seen many of them grow up, and have watched them 
when out in the world, many of them married, and now with chil- 
dren of theirown. I know them all literally by heart, and still keep 
my many volumes of note-books, recording every detail concerning 
them. I cannot leave my children without an effort for their 


protection. 
M. H. Mason. 
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THE RESPONSE OF THE ANIMALS TO 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


During the first thirty years following the appearance of 
Darwin’s monumental work, the main progress achieved in 
biology was to prove that the species are variable: that every 
single character of a plant or an animal may be altered in the 
long run, provided there is sufficient variation in all directions 
and an acute struggle for existence; and that all the wonderful 
adaptations of both plants and animals to their surroundings can 
be explained by natural selection, which preserves those features 
that are useful to the organism in its struggle for life. An 
immense amount of work was done, as is known, under this 
‘ working hypothesis,’ and the variability of species and the 
theory of gradual evolution of the now existing forms were 
firmly established. 

However, new problems rose in the meantime before the 
students of evolution, and for the last twenty years progress 
in biology was looked for in another direction. This direction, 
the importance of which was fully recognised by Darwin in his 
later work, Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion, and in the sixth edition of the Origin of Species, was the 
study of variation. It was to learn how plants and animals not 
only might be altered under the hypothesis of a selection of their 
accidental variations, but how they actually are altered by the 
direct action of their changing surroundings, and how far such 
changes may lead to the appearance of new varieties and races, 
and eventually of new species. 

It soon was confirmed by such researches that variation has 
a double character. Apart from the purely accidental variations, 
which are chiefly due to inheritance (and which can be described 
as ‘ accidental ’ so long only as no single one of them dominates 
the others), there is a considerable amount of variation which is 
not accidental. This last is due to the influence of the new 
surroundings upon the cells, the tissues, the sap of the plants, or 
the blood of the animals placed in these surroundings. It pro- 
duces definite changes of form, colours, habits, and so on, and 
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these changes are so substantial as to affect even those funda- 
mental characters which were formerly considered unchange- 
able, and which are used for distinguishing nearly related species 
of plants and animals from each other. More than that. In 
most cases such changes represent adaptations of the organism to 
its new environment. That is, under the pressure of new re- 
quirements the organs begin to perform new functions, and this 
new work of the organs modifies them so as to render them more 
capable of performing these functions. 

To study variation, and to ascertain experimentally its essence 
and its real natural causes, is thus the main tendency of modern 
biological research, which I have endeavoured to bring into pro- 
minence in two previous essays.’ In the second of these essays, 
on the Direct Action of Environment on Plants, I have analysed 
some of the chief researches made in this direction by botanists. 
Now I am going to do the same for a few of the chief works con- 
cerning the direct action of environment on animals. But I 
must at once warn the reader that for various reasons the re- 
searches of zoologists have given less definite results than those 
of botanists. Plants accommodate themselves to new surround- 
ings with a far greater ease than animals. If the results obtained 
from experiments upon animals be examined in their details, 
surely they will be found to be quite as important as those 
obtained with plants. But experimenting upon animals placed 
in conditions which are not habitual to them is so difficult that 
investigators prefer to work upon the lower animals, which better 
support the changes of surroundings. But then the results they 
obtain, as they note changes in the structure of tiny animals, 
do not appeal so much to those who are not specialists, as if con- 
spicuous changes were obtained in animals more familiar to us; 
they are apt to be considered irrelevant. Nevertheless, some im- 
portant results have already been obtained, and we shall see, 
when we come to this subject, what light some of them throw 
upon the present discussions about the theory of evolution.* 


I 


That the lowest animals will easily change, not only their 
size, but also their form, when the surroundings are even slightly 


' Nineteenth Century and After, January and July 1910. 

* In the just mentioned essay some recent works dealing at length with this 
subject were named. I have only to remind the reader of the works of Cope, 
The Primary Factors of Evolution, 1896; W. H. Conn, The Method of Evolution, 
1900; Dr. H. M. Vernon, Variation in Plants and Animals, 1903; T. H. Morgan, 
Experimental Zoology, 1907; W. L. Kellogg, Darwinism To-day, 1907; Dr. L. 
Plate, Darwin’sches Selektionsprincip, 3rd edition, 1908 ; and Yves Delage and M. 
Goldsmith, Les Théories de l’Bvolution, 1910. 
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altered, was fully proved by J. Kunstler for the-simplest animal 
organisms consisting of one single cell each—the Protozoa. He 
found that it was sufficient to cover with glass some of the basins 
of the zoological garden where he worked, and to keep them 
covered all the year round, thus maintaining their water at a 
nearly uniform temperature, to see the Protozoa introduced into 
these basins from the neighbouring tanks undergoing extra- 
ordinary changes of forms, Some of them became unrecognis- 
able. The tiny animals which were bred in the covered tanks 
soon attained a larger size than those bred close by in the open- 
air tanks, and ‘it was possible to observe upon them,’ 
M. Kunstler writes, ‘a remarkable development of the specific 
characters : rudiments of organs being transformed into well- 
developed parts.’* 

Such changes, however, are not limited to the lowest uni- 
cellular animals. They can be produced in all classes of the animal 
world. So long ago as 1901, when I wrote in this Review about 
recent progress in experimental morphology, I analysed part of 
the work of Dr. H. M, Vernon, from which it appeared that 
marine animals standing much higher than Protozoa in our 
classification are equally sensitive to changes in the temperature 
of the water they live in. Now we have further experiments of 
Dr. Vernon which throw some more light on this matter. His 
main object was to see what permanent effect on the size of 
animals could be obtained by altering their usual environment 
during the earliest embryonic stages of their development. He 
chose for his experiments the larve, or plutei, of sea-urchins. 
Having found that the normal temperature of the sea-water 
wherein the fecundation of the ova of a certain sea-urchin‘ takes 
place was from 66° to 68° Fahr., he discovered next that it was 
sufficient to lower the temperature to 50° Fahr., or to raise it to 
77° Fahr., in order to see the sizes of the larve reduced by fully 
25 per cent. of their normal length. Even if the ova were kept 
during their fecundation for one hour only in water of abnormal 
temperature (46° or 78°, instead of 66°) the sizes of the larve 
were reduced by 4 to 6 per cent., and a reduction of from 2 to 
3 per cent. was obtained by keeping the ova for three minutes 
only in water of 46° or of 78°. It was thus proved that at this 
period of their development ‘the ova are most extraordinarily 
sensitive to the temperature of their surroundings, be it above 
or below the normal.® 

Tt was also proved that the effect of temperature decreases 


> Actes de la Société Linnéenne de Bordeauz, vol. liii., pp. 1-9. 

* Strongylocentrotus lividus. 

5 Dr. H. M. Vernon, Variation in Animals and Plants, London, 1903, p. 192 
(International Science series). 
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rapidly and regularly as the organism advances in age, and that 
upon different animals the influence of changes of temperature is 
different. 

Another important aspect of the influence of the surroundings 
was studied by Dr. Vernon in one of his earlier works at the 
biological station at Naples. It was the effect of overcrowding 
of organisms belonging to the same, or to different, species in 
water whose composition was thus affected by the accumulation 
of waste products. Such experiments are very difficult; still, 
they were successful enough to show that not only the size of 
sea-urchin larve, but also their arm-lengths, became smaller 
and smaller in proportion as their number increased in a given 
volume of water. On the other hand, the presence of small 
amounts of uric acid, or of urea, in the water had a favourable 
influence upon the size of the larve. 

It may seem strange that difficult experiments should be 
undertaken in order to discover so trivial a fact as that some small 
organisms, allowed to crowd in a small reservoir, become 
abnormaily small and undergo some slight changes of form. But 
the interest of such researches lies in the fact that overcrowding 
continually happens in nature, in the small, easily drying-up 
lakes and ponds, and in the bays and creeks along the sea- 
coasts. In such cases the fauna of the isolated basins usually 
differ from the fauna of the large basins close by. The organ- 
isms they contain are smaller, and some of them represent definite 
varieties, or even separate ‘species,’ which differ from their 
congeners in the large basins by small divergences of their forms. 
It was important, therefore, to ascertain whether the same 
changes of size and form could not be obtained by experiment, 
and to study what are the real causes of both the dwarfing and 
the morphological changes. 

Consequently, as early as 1874 Karl Semper, well. known for 
his work on ‘ isolation,’ * began to study the effects of a close 
confinement upon the common pond snail,’ and he found that 
snails allowed to live singly in vessels containing each 122 cubic 
inches of water attained to more than three times the size of 
those snails which had only 6 cubic inches of water at each 
one’s disposal. Twenty years later Varigny made similar experi- 
ments, and he found that it was not so much the volume of water 
allowed for each individual which was of importance, as the 
surface of water exposed to aération. And the importance of 
the aérated surface was confirmed again by the experiments of 


* Cf. Nineteenth Century and After, January 1910. 
’ Limnea stagnalis. (Die ‘natiirlichen LEzxistenzbedingungen der Thiere, 


Leipzig, 1880, pp. 195 sg. Cf. drawings on p. 199.) 
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the Geneva professor Yung on tadpoles. ‘I'hose of them attained 
a larger size which were bred in water which could absorb a 
larger proportion of oxygen from the air.* 

Further experiments were made by R. P. Whitfield, a 
well-known paleontologist, upon another species of Limnea 
(L. megasoma@), and they yielded the following interesting result. 
When four generations were bred one after the other in a smull 
aquarium, it appeared that the shells of each generation were 
smaller than those of the preceding one. Those of the third 
generation had altered not only in size, but also the spire had 
become very slender, and an important change had taken place 
in the organs of reproduction.® Of course, we cannot consider 
this fact as a proof of a cumulative inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, because the increasing variation of these molluscs from 
generation to generation could also be due to the water becoming 
more and more polluted. But it is certainly a case of variation 
of important characters under the direct action of environment. 

Besides, the just-mentioned experiments, and especially those 
of Whitfield, represent exactly what we see in nature in the 
small basins separated from the main ones by desiccation ; and 
they give us a clue to the evolution of the peculiarities of the 
fauna in such closed basins. Formerly, before variation began 
to be studied experimentally, various hypotheses were made to 
account for the peculiarities in the fauna of small basins, before 
biologists gave due weight to experiment. And now we see, 
from the experiments of Semper, Vernon, Yung, De Varigny, 
Whitfield, and others, that overcrowding itself and the conse- 
quent pollution of water bring about the same dwarfing of the 
organisms and the appearance of ‘ specific’ divergence which we 
see in nature—without the interference of natural selection and 
without the long succession of generations which certainly would 
have been necessary if variation really were indefinite and merely 
accidental. We may say, therefore, that if a small marine or 
fresh-water basin be isolated by desiccation, and its inhabitants 
be compelled to live on a small quantity of water, not sufficiently 
aérated, so that the waste products of its animal population will 
accumulate, a dwarfing of part at least of this population, and 
also certain changes of ‘ specific’ characters will follow, without 
the intervention of cross-breeding with other species or of natural 
selection in the struggle for life. They will be accomplished 
through the direct physiological action of the surroundings. 

The same is true of the changes, both of form and in the 


* Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, 3rd series, t. xiv., 1885, 
pp. 502-522. 
* American Naturalist, vol. xiv., p. 51: Note by A. Hyatt. 
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rate of growth and reproduction, obtained by Dr. E. Warren in 
his experiments on the water-flea (Daphnia).'° 


IT 


Some more important changes, giving a still better illustration 
of the direct action of surroundings, were obtained by Dr. 
Armand Viré and Raymond in their experiments on cave-animals. 
I have spoken already of these experiments in a ‘ Recent Science ’ 
article published in this Review in September 1901, but Dr. Viré 
has since continued his work,’? and the whole matter deserves 
more than a short remark, so that I am bound to dwell once 
more upon these interesting researches. 

It is well known that all those animals which live in dark 
caves and subterranean streams offer certain peculiarities which 
have permitted zoologists to describe them as separate species. 
As a rule they are characterised by a loss of the colour of their 
skin, and by a gradual atrophy of the eye, the optical nerve, and 
even the optical lobe, finally ending in the loss of these organs, 
while, on the other hand, the organs of touch and smell usually 
show a considerable development.’” 

There is now not the slightest doubt that the cave species 
have originated from those species which still live, or formerly 
used to live, on the surface of the earth, and of which separate 
individuals either were accidentally carried by water into the 
caves, or themselves entered the openings of the caves and gradu- 


1° It would hardly be needful to speak in this rapid sketch of the earlier 
researches, namely those of Schmankewitsch, who demonstrated that profound 
structural differences were produced in certain crustaceans when they developed 
in water of changing salinity. These researches are mentioned in many general 
works. A lively discussion arose, as is known, in connexion with these researches ; 
so it is well worth mentioning here the opinion of Prof. V. L. Kellogg, who has 
himself made similar researches upon another species of Artemisia. He recognises 
that ‘ however mistakingly this investigator may have interpreted his results as 
examples of actual species’ modification,’ he has shown a number of important 
ontogenetic differences produced by a varying density of salt-water in individuals 
of a single Artemisia species. (Darwinism To-day, pp. 383-384.) 

™ Comptes Rendus, t. cxxxviii., 1904, pp. 706 and 826; t. cxxxix., 1904, p. 993. 

2 The following few lines, which I permit myself to quote from my just- 
mentioned article, will give a more concrete idea of the distinctive features of 
the cave-animals :—' A few years ago Viré and Raymond discovered in the 
Cévennes two crustaceans which were described by Dollfus as new species 
(Sphaeromides Raymondi and Stenasellus Virei). Both crustaceans had no eyes, 
but the organs of touch (fine, movable hairs) and the organs of smell (the Leydig’s 
Riechzapfen) had taken a considerable development. The latter were especially 
large in comparison with those of the common Asellus which lives in the open-air 
little streams about Paris. It was found also that while the common Aselius of 
the streams has a well-developed eye, coloured black, the same Asellus has it much 
paler when it lives underground, and that only a red spot is retained in the 
catacombs; finally, there is no trace of an eye in the Cévennes Stenasellus.’ 
(Nineteenth Century and After, September 1901, p. 432.) 
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ally migrated further down. The cave-fauna is thus an instance 
of ‘retrogressive variation.’ Consequently, the forms of the 
cave-dwellers had to be explained by the theory of evolution, and 
generally they were hitherto represented as most convincing 
illustrations of natural selection. 

Darwin, when he wrote of them in the sixth edition of the 
Origin of Species, was, of course, very cautious. He suggested 
that the changes offered by the cave-animals could be attributed 
to a double cause: disuse and natural selection. 


As it is difficult to imagine [he wrote] that eyes, though useless, could 
be in any way injurious to animals living in the darkness, their loss may be 
attributed to disuse. [And further on:] By the time that an animal had 
reached, after numberless generations, the deepest recesses, disuse will on 
this view have more or less perfectly obliterated its eyes, and natural selection 
will often have effected other changes, such as an increase in the length of 
the antenne or palpi, as a compensation for blindness.” 





We shall just see that Darwin had judged right. Only, that 
the use of the organs of touch and smell and the atrophy of the 
eye are capable of producing changes far more rapidly than he 
was prepared to admit when he thought of natural selection 
acting upon accidental variations. Now, it is proved that in 
cave-surroundings considerable variation takes place in these 
organs during the lifetime of the individual, but at that time 
nobody suspected that changes so rapid could be possible; and 
yet Darwin, as a great naturalist, guessed that different causes 
must be at work in this case, and therefore he was very cautious 
in his hypotheses. 

A. R. Wallace, in discussing the same subject, retains the 
same cautiousness. Still, he is slightly more affirmative, and 
expresses doubts about disuse, accumulated by heredity, being 
a possible cause. He inclines in favour of natural selection. 


The complete loss of the eyes in some cave-animals [he writes in 
Darwinism] may perhaps be explained in a somewhat similar way. When- 
ever, owing to a total darkness, they became useless, they might also become 
injurious, on account of their delicacy of organisation and liability to acci- 
dents and disease; in which case natural selection would begin to act to 
reduce, and finally abort them. (P. 416.) 





Whether right or not, this was a mere suggestion, the validity 
of which had to be settled by further research or, still better, by 
experiment. So that we must go to Weismann to find a biologist 
quite sure as to natural selection being the only possible explana- 
tion of blindness in cave-animals, even though he has no experi- 
mental data upon which to base his certitude. Being sure that 
acquired characters cannot be transmitted to the offspring, he 


3 Origin of Species, 6th ed. p. 111. 
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therefore: dismisses the use and disuse hypothesis as ‘ obviously ’ 
impossible. There is no other possible explanation but that of 
natural selection. 

The contrast between the attitude of Weismann and that of 
Darwin is thus striking. At the time Darwin wrote he knew of 
one single experiment showing in this case the direct action 
of environment, and this. experiment, even though it was 
incomplete, was enough, in his judgment, to warn him from 
hasty conclusions about the cause of blindness in cave-animals. 


In one of the blind animals [he wrote], namely, the cave-rat (Neotoma), 
two of which were captured by Professor Silliman at about half a mile 
distance from the mouth of the cave, and therefore not in the profoundest 
depths, the eyes were lustrous and of large size ; and these animals, as I am 
informed by Professor Silliman, after having been exposed for about a month 
to a graduated light, acquired a dim perception of objects.'4 


Such a change having been observed under the influence of 
new surroundings, Darwin saw in it a reason for not dismissing 
the importance of disuse, and he therefore limited the réle of 
natural selection to the slow evolution ‘ after numberless genera- 
tions ’ of the organs of touch and smell. Will it, then, be a too 
bold supposition of mine if I say that if Darwin had learned— 
as we learn now from Viré’s work—that in the cave-crustaceans 
the organs of touch and smell develop with the same rapidity as 


the eye recovered its power in Silliman’s experiment with rats, 
he would have recognised the effects of ‘ use ’ for the development 
of the organs of touch and smell, as he recognised the effects of 
disuse for the eye? 

Weismann knows no such doubts. He takes no account of 
the rapid adaptation illustrated by Professor Silliman’s experi- 
ment, and he boldly affirms : 


On this hypothesis [of natural selection], and on this only is it possible 
to explain the wonderful adaptations of the minutest details of structure in 
animals and plants, and the development of the organic world through the 
operation of natural forces.?5 


And further on (p. 17) : 


Directly, however, such cave-dwellers became able to exist without 
using their eyes [which would happen ‘after the lapse of genera- 
tions,’ required for a gradual adaptation to the new conditions], degenera- 
tion of these organs would set in; as soon as they ceased to be essential 
to the life of the animal, natural selection would be powerless to affect 
them, for it would be immaterial whether the eyes of any animal were 





* Origin of Species, 6th ed. p. 111. This sentence comes between the two 
just quoted. 

*S *Retrogressive Development in Nature,’ in Zssays upon Heredity, Vol. IT., 
Oxford 1892, p. 16. 
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above or below the standard. Hence the individuals with weaker sight would 
have an equal chance of surviving and propagating their species. Crossing 
would then take place between individuals with strong and weak eyes, and 
the result would be'a gradual deterioration of the organ. . . . The same 
simple explanation suffices for all cases of retrogressive development, whether 
of organs or species [concludes Weismann]. On any other theory many facts 
are incapable of explanation, even assuming the possibility of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired characters, such as those produced by disuse 


I shall analyse the views of Weismann and his followers when 
I come to discuss their bearing upon the different rival theories of 
evolution. I only note here the striking contrast between the 
treatment of the same question by Darwin and by Weismann, 
and the prevalence of the deductive method over the inductive in 
the reasonings of the German naturalist. 

That Darwin’s method was the safest is now proved by the 
experiments of Dr. Viré, which he began in 1896, under Milnes- 
Edwards, in an underground laboratory in the catacombes of 
Paris, and has continued in a subterranean river at Padirac. 
The results of these experiments are most instructive."* Thus, 
for instance, Viré took a tiny Isopod crustacean (Asellus 
aquaticus), which we often see running over the decaying leaves 
_of our ponds and ditches, and, by placing it in dark surroundings, 
he obtained a series of these creatures more and more adapted to 
darkness. These series finally met the series of another species, 
the cave-dweller Asellus cavaticus, which, being bred in the light, 
underwent modifications in the opposite sense, and gradually 
began to acquire the characters of the Asellus which lives in our 
open ponds and ditches. It was thus shown that the two extreme 
forms, hitherto considered as two distinct species, of which one 
lives in the open air and the other underground, are probably 
mere adaptations of the same form to its different surroundings. 

Another experiment was even more instructive. When our 
common river shrimp, Gammarus fluviatilis, was placed in a tank 
of the underground observatory, it became quite discoloured in 
the course of six months. Its grey colouring disappeared in 
patches and finally was entirely lost. At the same time the eyes 
resisted the influence of obscurity: they had remained nearly 
quite normal after half a year of underground life ; but the organs 
of touch and smell, already, after a few months of imprisonment 
of the shrimp in the dark, were showing an extraordinary deve- 
lopment. Their lengths had trebled. 

The opposite results were obtained when some cave-dwellers 
were placed into tanks in the open light. Viré took several 


%* For earlier work on this subject see the paragraph ‘The Blindness of 
Cave-Animals’ in the instructive chapter on ‘ Physiogenesis’ in E. C. Cope’s 
The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 1896, pp. 227 sq. 
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crustaceans *’ from various places—from the underground river 
of Padirac, the Paris catacombes, and the Italian caves. They 
were all characterised by a total loss of the eye, the optical nerve, 
and the optical lobe, but nevertheless were yet capable of taking 
notice of luminous impressions. The interesting, eel-shaped flesh- 
coloured amphibean, the Proteus, from the Austrian caves, was 
submitted to the same experiment. It looks, as is known, like a 
lizard, but has retained two tufts of external gills, and its small 
eyes are quite hidden under the skin, which does not prevent it, 
however, from being still sensitive to light. All these were placed 
in tanks in the open light. After a few months’ stay in these tanks, 
slight black spots began to appear on the crustaceans. As to the 
Proteus, patches of pigmentation, light and diffuse at the outset, 
appeared on its skin. They grew darker and darker, till at last 
they became of a violet black ; while tiny spots of slightly greenish 
yellow, appeared here and there, only the underpart of the animal 
remaining white. Unfortunately, all these animals soon died in 
their uncustomary surroundings; and I do not know if Viré was 
more successful with the experiments he intended to make in more 
natural surroundings. 

At any rate, several important points were thus won by these ex- 
periments. The changes in the structure of the eye and the organs 
of touch and smell, as also in pigmentation, were produced by the 
direct action of surroundings in both directions. Cave-dwellers 
were made to approach the open-air dwellers, and the inhabitants 
of our ponds and ditches were made to assume some of the charac- 
ters of the cave-dwellers. So that the objection which is usually 
made to such experiments—‘ reversion to an ancestral type ’— 
does not apply in this case. Then the evolution of enlarged organs 
of touch and smell in cave-dwellers, which it was thought would 
require a long series of generations of natural selection in an acute 
struggle for life, was accomplished with a striking rapidity in a 
few months—during the lifetime of the individual. And, vice 
versa, the cave-dwellers equally rapidly lost their distinctive 
features as soon as they were kept in the open air. In both cases, 
animal forms—inherited, not acquired—which were considered as 
the produce of centuries of evolution, and therefore were supposed 
to possess a great deal of stability, changed under the direct action 
of new surroundings with an astounding versatility. Of course, it 
would have been most important to continue these experiments 
and to see how far the changes acquired in the laboratory would 
have been inherited, especialiy when all the ontogenetic process— 


17 Niphargus Plateani, Vireia burgunda, Dollfus, and Vireia berica, Fabiani. 
Viré and Raymond, before they undertook these experiments, had made exhaus- 
tive studies of the cave-fauna of France, and discovered several new species and 
genuses. 
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the whole development of the individual—beginning with the 
embryo, would have taken place in new conditions. And it would 
have been important to compare the degree of stability of cha- 
racters acquired in the laboratory with the degree of stability of 
characters displayed in free life by both the cave-dwellers and the 
inhabitants in the open daylight. But such researches, it must 
be remembered, are very difficult, and require a great deal of 
skill and experience, and they have against them the anti- 
Lamarckian prejudice, which for a long time has stood, and stands 
still, in the way of all such researches. 
P. KRoporkin. 


(To be continued.) 


P.S.—The September issue of this Review contains an article by Sir Ray 
Lankester on ‘ Heredity and the Direct Action of Environment,’ which is 
a rejoinder to an article of mine on the ‘ Direct Action of Environment in 
Plants,’ published in this Review in July last. 

I would have been very pleased to discuss this subject with Sir Ray 
Lankester—his article being a fair summary of the opinions of the Weis- 
mannists. I would have shown that the difficulty he indicates of conciliating 
the first law of Lamarck with his second law is inherent to every theory 
of evolution, so long as it does not consider the species as a temporary 
equilibrium between the complexus of forces represented by all its phylo- 
genetic past and the outer agencies acting upon it. And when I come in 
my work to the discussion of the results hitherto obtained by the researches 
into the direct action of environment on plants and on animals, I cer- 
tainly will discuss both the weak and the strong points of the Direct Action 
and the Natural Selection hypotheses. 

I also might have discussed with Sir Ray Lankester the question, 
whether my interpretation of Bonnier’s experiments was correct—namely, 
whether aérial stems, leaves, and flower-stalks grown from the subterranean 
stem or the runner of a plant, two or three years after it has been trans- 
planted, may be considered as new generations, as I believe they may, or 
must be treated as mere parts of the mother-plant. 

But Sir Ray Lankester’s criticisms of what I have said about Lesage’s 
work show that he is so utterly ignorant of the most elementary rule of 
every scientific discussion, which is—Never accuse anyone of manufacturing 
evidence without having consulted the texts you are referred to—that no 
discussion with him is possible. 

Let the reader judge for himself. Here is the half-page of abuse which 
Sir Ray Lankester has poured upon me: 

‘ Prince Kropotkin,’ he writes, ‘ appears to have similarly perverted 
the account of Lesage’s interesting experiments on the result of ‘‘ water- 
ing”’ plants with a solution of common salt (p. 68), in consequence of 
the same astounding inability on his part to quote a very simple state- 
ment without altering it radically so as to manufacture evidence in 
favour of the inheritance of acquired characters. Lesage, in the publi- 
cation now before me (Comptes Rendus, 1899), after giving some account 
of the changes directly brought about in certain growing plants by 
‘* watering ’’ them with a solution of common salt, says that specimens 
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of common garden cress, when ‘‘ watered’? with a saline solution, 
acquired a fleshiness of the leaves ‘‘surtout dans la seconde année de 
culture.” Thereupon Prince Kropotkin jumps to the wished-for con- 
clusion that by the words ‘‘ second year of culture” Lesage means a 
second generation raised from the seed of the first year’s plants. This 
is possibly the case since the Lepidium sativum is, when in the wild state, 
a ‘‘ hardy annual”’; but M. Lesage does not say that he raised seedlings, 
nor give any details of the kind. Nevertheless, without further inquiry, 
Prince Kropotkin proceeds to inform the readers of his essay that the ‘‘ so 
easily acquired features were transmitted by inheritance! ’’’ (The italics 
are mine.) 
And here are the ten lines I wrote in my article about Lesage’s work; 
and, by their side, the words of Lesage himself, in his original Memoir, 


which I have quoted. I translate verbally; the italics are mine: 


‘ The fleshy character of the leaves 
is also met with in desert plants when 
they grow in a salty soil. Now, 
these same characters were obtained 
by Lesage simply watering our 
commonest plants with water con- 
taining some table salt. The leaves 
of the common pea and the watercress 
became more fleshy and succulent 
under such a treatment, owing to an 
increase in the palissade tissue (the 
epidermis and the nerves of the leaves 
becoming a trifle thicker) ; and these 
so easily ‘* acquired ’’ features were 
transmitted by inheritance: plants 
grown from seed obtained from 
plants of cress which were somewhat 
succulent in the first year’s experi- 
ment became still more so in the fol- 
lowing.’ (My article in Nineteenth 
Century, July 1910, p. 68.) 


‘I succeeded especially [in pro- 
ducing fleshiness] with Lepidium 
sativum, cultivated in 1888. I 
obtained with this plant still more 
definite results in the culture of 
1889, which was accomplished by 
sowing the seeds carefully gathered 
from the pots of the preceding year, 
and treating them in exactly the same 
fashion.’ And further on:—‘In 
the renewed culture of 1889 I have 
found a very pronounced fleshiness 
in the specimens grown upon a mix- 
ture of loam and salt in a proportion 
of 1to12. In 1888 I had not seen such 
a thickness of the leaf. It thus fol- 
lows that the plant better submits to 
an influence which it has undergone 
already for some time.’ (Lesage, in 
Revue générale de Botanique, t. ii., 
p. 14.) 


In support of my ten lines I had quoted three different sources: (1) 
Bonnier’s Revue générale de Botanique, t. ii., where the original Memoir 
of Lesage is printed, with its most instructive anatomical plates; (2) short 
notes about this work by the author himself, in volumes cix. and cxii. 
of the Comptes Rendus ; and (3) for the general reader, the excellent volume 
of the International Science Series, Plant Structures, by Professor G. 
Henslow. 

The Revue générale de Botanique is in every scientific library, as also 
in the British Museum (‘ P.P. 2127 gd.’ is its catalogue mark). But Sir 
Ray Lankester did not take the trouble to consult it. He consulted only, 
as he himself writes, the short note in the Comptes Rendus (vol. cix., 
pp. 204-206), and found in it nothing about the ways in which garden cress 
was obtained—in the second year of culture—from seed or otherwise. Every- 
one would have considered ‘himself bound in such case to consult the Memoir 
of Bonnier. But not so Sir Ray Lankester. He found it sufficient to 
pour abuse upon a fellow-worker. 


I leave the reader to appreciate these proceedings. 
P. K. 
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THE PLACE OF CLASSICS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Ir is true in education, as in politics and religion, that human 
beings are much more divided and set at enmity by phrases than 
by principles. The schoolboy who expressed a wish that all 
Fenians should be shot, when asked what a Fenian was, said that 
he was a man who ate mustard with mutton. I take for granted 
that all who are interested in education are aiming at the same 
thing, namely, to make the best of the mental faculties of the 
children taught, rather than to turn out a mere type, and that 
the difference between educationists, where a.difference exists, is 
one of method rather than of principle. I suspect that what 
really underlies the controversy between classicists and modernists 
lies much further back than a mere question of subjects and 
methods. It is much more a question of the extent to which one 
believes in the malleability of the human mind. I do not wholly 
believe in its malleability, or in the power of education to implant 
faculties ; and the only safe principle is, I think, to discern what a 
child’s faculties and aptitudes are, and to develop them. Indeed, 
intellectual faculty seems to me very much like water. It has a 
steady bias of its own. You can force it uphill if you have time 
and strength enough, but you get more out of it by finding the 
channels in which it will naturally flow. 

Undoubtedly the first result to aim at in education is the 
ultimate efficiency, civic and social, of the person educated. About 
that all are agreed. The theory of the classicist is that classical 
study is the most perfect educational instrument, and that a mind 
trained on classical lines is capable of adapting itself to any mental 
task that it has to perform. The fallacy which seems to me to 
underlie that theory is, that while it is undoubtedly true of a high 
order of intellect, yet it is not true of average and inferior minds— 
that is to say, of the large majority of minds. If the ordinary 
person is to calculate quickly and correctly, or to play the piano, 
he must be taught calculation and the piano. If he is taught logic 
and the use of the bassoon, he may or he may not be a proficient 
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in those exercises, but he will not necessarily be able to apply the 
processes to a different medium of action. It is, in fact, the power 
of adaptability—-which means a considerable degree of imagina- 
tion—which differentiates minds, and average minds are not 
adaptable. Here, then, we are met by a practical difficulty at the 
outset. If a boy is to be trained to take an efficient place in the 
world, he must be trained to do what he is going to do. If it is 
important that he should be able to express himself clearly in his 
own language, to read and write French correctly, to calculate 
accurately, he must be taught these actual accomplishments. The 
convinced classicist says that if a boy is well trained in classics he 
will be in a position to learn how to deal with his own language 
and with French. I do not deny that he may be in a position to 
do so, if he is taught ; but that means a prolongation of his educa- 
tion, and meanwhile the impressionable years are gone. I gave 
a great deal of thought to this point when J was a schoolmaster, 
and made careful observations, and my conclusion was that a 
classical training did not in most cases lead to practical efficiency, 
and, what was more melancholy still, it did not even seem to lead 
to classical efficiency. 1 further concluded that the reason was 
that the subject was hard and unattractive to the majority of 
minds, and that mental discipline without intellectual interest 
was a deadening process. 

Now the above point is a practical one, and I am very far from 
holding that practical efficiency is the only end of education. I 
think that a theory of education which only aims at practical 
efficiency is a very feeble and materialistic affair. But I hold that 
efficiency is a sine qué non for all that, and, to speak frankly, that 
any education which does not produce some degree of efficiency 
is not only a wrong system, but a fraudulent system. 

When I came to look further into the question, the dilemma 
became more melancholy still. I said to myself, ‘Granted that 
these boys have not been trained in practical efficiency, at least I 
may expect to find them alert and clear-headed, with intellectual 
tastes and sympathies.’ But I could detect nothing of the kind. 
They had learned to take an interest in nothing—indeed, often to 
suspect all book-knowledge of dulness and dreariness. They had 
no intellectual curiosity, and as for sympathy, they called a 
boy who cared for books by a hard name. They had submitted, 
many of them, to their classical discipline good-humouredly and 
obediently enough, and had turned for relief to games and gossip. 
They did not believe that their education led anywhere, and they 
did not enjoy it. It had been, in fact, a kind of intellectual 
Nihilism. 

That is the history of my educational theories, such as they 
are, and I can only say in extenuation that I began as a whole- 
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hearted believer in the classics; and I may add that I never 
attempted to undermine the faith of my pupils in them, but taught 
classics as energetically and faithfully as I could. Moreover, I 
was personally interested in classical literature, and it more than 
once amused me to find that I was one of the very few classical 
masters at Eton who frequently read the classics in the holidays 
for his own amusement. I say all this with no desire of self- 
justification, but simply to show that if I came to disbelieve in the 
classics as a general vehicle of education, it was not for any lack of 
personal sympathy with and interest in them. 

Now the reason why I believe that the educational situation 
with regard to the classics has changed in the last fifty years is 
this. The whole world seems to me to have undergone a great 
awakening. I believe that in the days to come this last century 
will be regarded as a Renaissance infinitely more important than 
the medisval Renaissance. In the old Renaissance the world 
awoke to a sense of poetry and beauty, and to a belief in ideas. 
Tn the last century the world has awakened to a much larger thing, 
so large that I can find no word for it. The old Renaissance made 
humanity interested in itself ; the new Renaissance has made men 
interested in the scheme of things, of which humanity is but a 
small part. Science, or rather the scientific method, has revolu- 
tionised thought, by substituting investigation for intuition. The 
result has been an immense accession of problems, subversive and 
constructive, an absolutely unlimited inquisitiveness, the exten- 
sion of the individual horizon into the social horizon, a belief in 
the importance of evidence, and many other novel conditions. 
The increase of books and journals, of the facilities of communi- 
cation, the invention of telephone and telegraph, have tended to 
put all humanity into an almost appalling juxtaposition. The 
result is, it seems to me, entirely to change all the conditions of 
education, and to make it absolutely essential to communicate, 
T will not say encyclopedic knowledge, but a wholly different kind 
of knowledge. A well-educated man, it seems to me, must 
nowadays have some knowledge of science, of history, of geography 
in its extended sense, and of modern literature. It is a tremen- 
dous programme, but to cast boys upon the world ignorant of the 
meaning and the scope of the new ideas seems to me to forfeit all 
claim to the name of education. Many of these ideas are simple 
enough in reality, but the terminology of them must be under- 
stood. It is the want of clearness of thought that retards intelli- 
gent progress far more than any ignorance of literary canons. 

Now a system of classical education, if it is of any value at 
all—and I do not deny its value—seems to me to demand the whole 
of an average boy’s time and thought. There is something to be 
said for making a boy really familiar with Greek ideas and Roman 
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methods; but unless a certain stage is reached, classical study 
becomes a mere torturing kind of gymnastic. I believe that the 
time for monopoly is past. No one hopes to eject science and 
French, history and geography, from the curriculum. And to 
retain classical studies as a part of the curriculum appears to me 
like retaining a couple of mice to nibble at a cheese ! 

And then there is a further point. The classicists plead for 
the retention of classics in the curriculum in the interests of litera- 
ture. No one is more profoundly convinced than myself of the 
vital necessity of keeping the literary element in education, and it 
is in the interests of literature that I plead for their withdrawal. 
I hold that the time now allotted to the study of classical literature 
in the congested curriculum is time not given to literature, but 
withdrawn from it. If it were possible in the time at the disposal 
of teachers, and by any method, to give boys that sense of 
familiarity with the language and literary values of Greek or Latin 
which is essential to all intellectual enjoyment, I should say that 
it might be advisable to retain one of the two, though I am not 
even certain of that. The difficulty is a very crucial one. From 
the point of view of literature, Greek has incomparable advan- 
tages. On the other hand, Latin is so closely involved with the 
very texture of our own and of most modern languages that it 
seems impossible to eject it. If the classicists could combine for 
either Greek or Latin, and frankly abandon the other, I believe 
that they could retain one. But the recent action of Oxford in 
the direction of the abolition of compulsory Greek, and the still 
more inconsistent action of Cambridge in demanding Greek for 
entrance, but abandoning it for pass degrees, seems to point to 
the rejection of Greek. As a piece of policy, I believe that the 
classicists ought to coalesce on Latin. I will not wish them 
success, but I do not prognosticate failure. 

I do not at all wish the older subjects to be persecuted, but I do 
desire that no subjects should be privileged. Possibly the depriva- 
tion of privilege may be regarded as a sort of persecution, but that 
is inevitable. I earnestly desire the right people to have the 
opportunity of learning Greek and Latin, but I also want to see a 
great elasticity of alternatives; a very simple core of general 
education, excluding all debateable subjects, and full opportunity 
to cultivate aptitudes. 

It was long ago that Matthew Arnold said, in one of the reports 
in which he lifted up his voice in melodious lament, that the one 
fatal deficiency in all departments among the children being 
educated in England was that they had no vocabulary. Of course, 
literary enjoyment of any kind is impossible without vocabulary. 
There are perhaps a few elect spirits, but a very small percentage, 
who take a positive delight in the music of unknown words. 
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George Eliot speaks of the curious thyill which the sound of un- 
familiar words gave to Maggie Tulliver—the same sort of pleasure 
as the weapons of savage races or the horns of strange animals. 
But this is a rare artistic faculty, and for most children a word is 
only interesting in so far as it conjures up an idea. No one feels 
more strongly than myself the paramount necessity in education 
of having to deal with a language not one’s own, both as a mental 
stimulus and as a mental corrective. But my belief is that most 
minds are not elastic enough to take in more than a single alien 
vocabulary, and that real familiarity with one vocabulary is worth 
a hundred times more than an indistinct acquaintance with two 
or three vocabularies. I would, therefore, concentrate all our 
forces on one alien language. I do not myself very much care 
what this language is, but I should personally be disposed to think 
that it must be French, both from the point of view of literature 
and convenience. I would then base all linguistic and literary 
training on French and English, and I would give opportunities 
for expansion according to special aptitude. As it seems to be 
clear that intellectual pressure is apt to be dangerous up to the age 
of fifteen, and that between fifteen and twenty-three there is little 
danger of mental overwork, I would concentrate all linguistic and 
literary study up to the age of fifteen on English and French, 
together with simple history and geography, arithmetic, and 
elementary science ; and at that age 1 would begin bifurcation. If 
it is clear that there is linguistic aptitude, I would go on possibly 
to German; if there is both linguistic and literary aptitude, 1 
would add Latin or Greek, or even both, but in that case probably 
omitting German. The insuperable difficulty, to my mind, of 
making Latin the one alien language—in spite of the obvious 
logical advantages of its grammar—is its lack of any literature 
really attractive to the immature mind. If Latin is to be the one 
other language, then a suitable literature must be made. The 
immense amount of fiction existing nowadays, and the paramount 
attraction of imaginative narrative, is a natural tendency, a natural 
force which it is absurd to overlook or to contemn. Latin must 
be in a position to compete with the attractions of English and 
French imaginative literature ; and I must say that it appears to 
me to be a very artificial sort of process to familiarise children 
with Latin for the sake of literary influences, and then to supply 
the literature to meet the need created. Of course, one would 
hope to introduce children of literary tastes to Virgil and even 
Horace, whose crisp fancy and businesslike morality seem to have 
a natural kinship with the English mind; but just as one could 
not really nurture a taste for English literature entirely on 
Tennyson and Byron, so one must in Latin provide a more elastic 
pabulum. But to familiarise children with Latin in order to 
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introduce them to Cesar and Cicero’s philosophical writings seems 
to me a path that is bound to end in disillusionment and disgust. 
I cannot believe in any literary training which does not feed the 
imagination and the heart, and I do not honestly believe that this 
can be done by turning the back on the world as it now is. If it 
were within the range of practical politics to make Greek the staple 
classical language, I could not urge the same objections, though 
there is a different range of objections which might be urged. But 
I will not confuse the issue by going into this, because, even if all 
educators were agreed upon discarding Latin and modern lan- 
guages in favour of Greek, I do not think that public opinion would 
permit it. 

It appears to me that the probable outcome of these intricate 
conditions existing in secondary education at the present time is a 
dangerous one. It is felt so strongly by the classicists that, for the 
sake of the better minds, a strong tincture of the classics is advisable 
in education, that the education of average and inferior intellects 
is deliberately subordinated to the advantages of retaining a 
system which seems to work well with minds of higher quality. 
But meanwhile those very minds are being, by the pressure of 
examination and parental insistence, more and more drawn off in 
the direction of specialisation. Specialisation is becoming a very 
serious feature of public-school education. It has been gradually 
conceded, and, the precedent once established, it becomes very hard 
to resist the claims of parents. I remember cases where a plea 
for a boy to be allowed to specialise was met by the argument that 
the boy’s aptitude for the particular subject, though apparently a 
real one, was not sufficiently marked to make specialisation 
desirable. To which the parent tended to reply that there was all 
the more reason why the boy should be allowed to specialise, 
because a limitation of studies was the one chance of the boy 
becoming really efficient; and this argument is hard to resist. 
But I cannot help feeling that specialisation is a real danger ; 
though it is not a practical danger in the case of brilliant boys with 
intellectual curiosity and alert habits of mind, because they can 
be trusted to pick up general. knowledge for themselves. But if 
the main stream of the curriculum were kept sufficiently simple, 
it would be possible, I think, to emphasise aptitude, without that 
narrowing limitation of view, which comes to plodding minds 
through excessive restriction of interests. 

Briefly, then, to summarise the curriculum I have designed, it 
would be this. Up to the age of fifteen I would teach all boys 
English and French literature, English and French composition, 
arithmetic, history and geography, and elementary science. After 
fifteen I would retain this curriculum for all inferior intelligences, 
but for boys of more definite ability I would then allow special 
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emphasis to be laid on linguistic, historical, mathematical, or 
scientific subjects. I am here concerned with the linguistic and 
literary branch in particular, and I would at this point add for 
boys with such aptitudes Latin or German, and at a later time 
Greek if evidence of classical ability were forthcoming. I should 
like to make it possible for a university pass degree to be taken 
on the subjects of the original curriculum ; and if it were objected 
that the range would be too restricted, I should reply that this 
would be compensated for by the standard being considerably 
higher. I should thus hope to arrive at two results—the first, that 
the boys of average and inferior intellect would be efficiently 
equipped, and able to enter to a certain extent into the current 
interests of the day; as a second result I should hope to 
encourage special aptitudes of an intellectual and scientific kind; 
while it seems to me that for the boys with real classical ability, 
whose interests I have every wish to consult, it would leave them 
in quite as satisfactory a position as the present process ; indeed, 
in a better position, because they could go ahead at their own pace, 
instead of having to draw a train of indifferent and inefficient 
minds behind them. The great result which would, I believe, 
follow from the scheme, would be the avoidance of the heartrend- 
ing waste of energy and mental gymnastic involved in taking boys 
along an uncongenial path too far to enable them to devote time 
and interest to congenial subjects, but not far enough to enable 
them to master the subject, which they ultimately abandon in 
incompetence and disgust. The great misfortune of the present 
system is that though results which are not wholly to be despised 
can be obtained in classics by really enthusiastic and stimulating 
teachers, yet the intrinsic attraction of the subject is not sufficient 
to prevent boys, to whom classics are really uncongenial, from 
depending helplessly upon the personality of the teacher. Because 
the result of education ought not to be the teaching of boys uncon- 
genial things by a brilliant tour de force on the part of the teacher, 
but enabling them to learn congenial things for love of the subject. 
The result of the former system is to produce boys who can get 
but disquieting glimpses of a promised land which they cannot 
hope to reach; while the result of the latter would, I hope, be 
that education would be not a superimposed sort of accomplish- 
ment, but a real and vital process of mental and intellectual 
growth. At present the classical training seems to me too often 
to be a sort of topiary art—the carving of yew-trees into peacocks 
and cubes ; whereas education ought to be a kind of forestry, giving 
each tree the full advantages of congenial soil and water and room 
to grow. No one desires education to be an amusing sort of 
gardening, but a natural expansion and a flourishing growth. 
Which, then, it may be asked, are the right kind of boys, and 
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perhaps girls, to be trained on classical lines? I would say at 
once that all whose work in the world is likely to be the use of 
words, in the widest sense, ought to be trained in Latin, and, if 
possible, in Greek. By these I mean future members of what are 
loosely called the learned professions—teachers, lawyers, the 
clergy, all kinds of writers of English. These ought to be taught, 
to some extent, the history and force of language, the evolution and 
significance of ideas. It would be difficult, I admit, to use English 
forcibly and correctly without a knowledge of the Latin element in 
our terminology ; moreover, for such students prose composition 
in Latin would have considerable value, provided that a stage can 
be reached at which familiarity with the vocabulary of Latin is 
such as to avoid a mere mechanical waste of time. But for the 
majority of pupils of this type I would not attempt any composition 
in Greek, because the general resemblance of usage in the two 
languages, combined with the particular differences, tend, I think, 
as a rule to render the simultaneous mastery of the two languages 
insecure. Greek, if added at all, should, except in the case of boys 
of scholarship standard, be merely read with a view to literary 
appreciation. ; 

But when one comes to consider the case of boys destined to 
pursuits in which the literary use of words plays no part, the object 
of literary instruction should be as far as possible to stimulate and 
awaken interest. For such boys—by which I mean those destined 
for Army or Navy or for business of any kind—the main object is, 
if possible, to induce them to use their leisure profitably and 
sensibly. It may be asserted that very few classically trained 
boys, except those on the highest rungs of the ladder—and very 
few, I am. afraid, even of them—ever turn to the classics as 
the consolation and occupation of leisure. What average minds 
do turn to, as a rule, is the lightest and most sensational form of 
fiction ; but I cannot help believing that, if all boys were trained to 
familiarity with English and European masterpieces of literature, 
they might acquire a taste for books of a higher quality. Of course, 
schools cannot hope to turn out a race of perfectly cultured persons, 
but if the hours presumably devoted to literature were actually 
devoted to literature, instead of to painful gymnastic, then I 
believe that there would, at all events, be some hope of forming a 
higher standard of literary taste and interest, and of implanting 
in many minds a belief in the possibilities of literary enjoyment, 
which can hardly be said to result from the ordinary classical 
system. If it is said—and it may fairly be said—that one cannot 
predicate a complete success from such @ reform, and that the 
risk is too great, I would only say that the risk is justifiable, because 
of the extremely negative and unsatisfactory results of the present 
system. 
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Professor Henry Sidgwick once said, half seriously, half 
humorously, that the tragedy of his life had been that he had not 
lived to see the abolition of compulsory Greek at the universities. 
In his essay on the subject of classical teaching, in the Essays on 
a Liberal Education, he states the case as fairly and as candidly as 
I think it can be stated. And it may be interesting to compare 
with this the deliberate statement of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on the 
subject of teaching Greek at schools, because I suppose he has 
done as much as any man alive to popularise the subject. He, 
when a schoolmaster at Rugby, made, by permission of the head- 
master, a series of experiments by teaching Greek to boys of every 
sort of standard of ability in all parts of the school in his unoccupied 
hours, and he said that he came to the conclusion that Greek was 
not a subject adapted for ordinary minds. That seems to me a 
very strong testimony indeed, and evidence which it is hard to 
controvert. 

My belief about the whole subject is that in education, as in 
all great social processes, there is a strong transforming force 
moving behind the efforts and theories of individuals. I do not 
believe that it is possible to retard or to outrun this force very 
much. It has its static and its dynamic periods, and it is passing 
now through one of the latter. Of course, tradition and monopoly 
are strong static forces, but when the transforming power is 
urgently at work, a vague sense of discontent makes itself felt in 
many minds at once ; and the pressure of this, when it finds forcible 
expression, is exerted slowly but surely. I believe that at the 
present time this discontent is very strong, and the only wise 
policy for educators is to recognise it and to compromise. If the 
claims of classical exponents are unduly pressed, I have little doubt 
that the end will be an educational revolution, in which the 
classical theory will go to the wall ; and it is this which I wish, in 
the interests of the best culture, to avoid. The point is to make 
the old run smoothly into the new. If the boys for whom the 
acquirement of classical culture is too expensive of time and energy 
to be practicable are released from the yoke, and if the forces of 
the classicists are united in adapting their ideals to the right 
material, the best result will be attained. But if they keep the 
valves down too long, then I believe that the whole educational 
system will be reformed with a violence and a haste which will be 
wholly deplorable. It is in the interests of practical efficiency, 
of literary culture, and of intellectual liberty that I plead for a 
reconstruction of the classical claims, and for a liberal modernisa- 
tion of the secondary curriculum. 


ArTHUR C. BENSON. 
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A HINT FROM THE TREES 


THERE’s a good tale in Tom Moore’s Memoirs—that endearing, 
roving, domestic butterfly, who will never be other than Tom to 
generations yet to be—a tale got from Bowood, and one of many, 
to the effect that when some visitor remarked to Lord Abercorn, 
‘the old proud Lord Abercorn,’ how well his trees grew, he 
replied with heat, ‘ Sir, they have nothing else to do.’ Little is 
known, I believe, of that Lord Abercorn but this gnomic utter- 
ance ; his eld and his pride have alike to be inferred from it now ; 
but it’s not to be supposed that he knew how profoundly he was 
moralising, how he was stripping his genus of its accidents, dis- 
covering it in the similitude of a forked radish ‘ with its head 
fantastically carved.’ He was too early for such work. The 
Clothes-Philosophy still brooded in the brain-pan of Herr Teufels- 
drockh ; Socialism had not yet begun to sit within the bosom of 
Herr Marx; unwombed was Thoreau; Erasmus Darwin some 
ten years dust. Little did the age and nothing the pride of his 
lordship reckon of the Strugforlifeurs, or the Passive Resisters, or 
the Tariff Reformers, of Count Tolstoy, or the Minority Report, 
or of Mr. Lloyd George with his no less ingenuous remedies for 
our griefs. His lordship, indeed, intended to impute some very 
different standard to his manhood. As—‘ My trees, Sir, have to 
grow, and my gardener sees to it; but I, Sir, have the county to 
hunt—or to maintain the union—or dish the Jacobins—vote Navy 
Estimates—or get my dukedom.’ Which last he duly did. 
But if it be true, as true it seems, that Lord Abercorn’s trees 
have nothing to do but to grow, it is hard to understand that we, 
for our part, have anything else to do; and when once that 
position is established, equally hard to perceive how, on any 
possible pretence, we are attending to our duty. I put aside 
for later consideration his lordship’s qualification, that it was his 
trees’ sole function to grow ‘ well,’ for ‘ well’ and ‘ill’ are two of 
those pitfalls of the young philosopher (as the fair Phaedrus found 
out) which he is so apt to dig for the ungodly and fall into the 
midst of himself. If you agree that it is the tree’s mere business 
to grow you give me all I want at present; and I should be 
"Vou. LXVILI—No. 405 877 SL 
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prepared to maintain that that is precisely our business, and no 
other at all. But mark what would follow upon that. Then it 
would follow, I think, that, unless our endeavours after such 
things as an All-Red map and the payment of members be dis- 
tinctly ancillary to that great affair of ours, they must be classed 
among our pleasures, and stand or fall by the criterion of all 
pleasures, such as, Lawful or Unlawful? Hurtful or Innocuous? 
Expensive or Too Expensive? and the like. Do we, for exampie, 
propose to pay our Members of Parliament as an investment or 
a benevolence? And if not as an investment, can we afford such 
amiable generosity? So also with the British Empire, Britains 
beyond the Seas, and all the rest of it. There you have, possibly, 
a colossal investment in our sole business, or the most prodigious 
flutter that ever broke up Throgmorton Street. It is our business, 
and our only business, to grow, we agree; and it may be true 
that we can’t do that without a fleet (at fifty millions a year) and 
an army (at thirty millions). It may be true that we can’t 
grow without dubbing the King Emperor of India, and acting as 
if we really thought he was or could be such a person. It may 
also be true that the natives of India can’t grow on any other 
terms, although I observe diversity of opinion among them upon 
that point, occasionally expressed with vigour. If true, it is 
very possible that the thing cannot be done for less, and 1 should 
say probable. But if it is not true, we have gone stark mad, or 
have drifted into a state of brain-softening, and I must confess 
that Lord Abercorn’s dictum has set me wondering. I have no 
means of dogmatising, you must remember ; I can only ask ques- 
tions, like Rosa Dartle. And I do think that these questions are 
worth putting from time to time. 

To grow, of course, means to fulfil your nature. Lord Aber- 
corn would admit it. The tree thickens, lengthens, broadens, 
spreads. Its roots may throw up suckers (but not, I am sure, 
Lord Abercorn’s); it flowers; it mates; it brings forth fruit; 
it raises up seed. All that is plainly its business, as his lordship 
implied; all that is comprised in our business, if I am right in 
my inference, or if Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Saint Paul have 
been correctly reported. The rock of immediate difficulty—l 
admit it—is whether we have nothing else to do. That rock is 
slap in front of us, blocks our way to the beaten track, where the 
going is comparatively simple (though of dizzy altitude), and 
where Lord Abercorn, so far our trusty guide, may be left to 
his siesta in the sun. 

If one can only hit upon a business which is so absolutely our 
business that we have nothing else to do, the only business which 
could conceivably accommodate such an enormous qualification 
would be the fulfilling of our nature, the holding our place in the 
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universal scheme, either that place which was in the mind of 
God from the beginning, or that for which and towards which 
we slowly, blindly, dumbly, ignorantly, with sweat and tears, 
with blood and lamentation, evolved ourselves. No other form 
of human activity, neither labour nor learning, nor benevolence, 
nor statesmanship, nor art, nor poetry, nor science, pure or 
applied, can be anything more than appendant and subservient 
to such @ business as that. It is useful to be clear as to ways and 
ends. It is not, for instance, our business, as lords of creation 
or anything of the kind, to make this world more habitable. That 
is the business of Nature herself, and all creation groans and 
travails at her bidding, every creature by fulfilling its own 
business, to work out for Nature hers. We may see that it would 
be arrogance in man to pretend that it was his business to make 
the world more habitable, though he does so pretend, and stultifies 
the boast by every act that he does; but it is clear that his business 
of growing is indispensable to Nature’s business, and that if he did 
it properly, assuredly he need have nothing else to do. For to 
grow, as we saw in the case of Lord Abercorn’s trees, means to 
flower, to mate, to engender; and to do these things upon 
Nature’s plan is a mighty serious affair; for that demands that 
the business of our life, as the business of every other creature’s, 
shall be the making of a new heaven and a new earth. A new 
heaven and a new earth, if you please. And you may call that 
business eugenics, or, if you choose, right mating : it doesn’t matter 
which. One or the other you must call it, for you will observe 
that if we are to make our business subsidiary to Nature’s, and 
if Nature’s is perfection and no less, it is not only our business 
to get children, but to get fine ones—which brings us back to 
Lord Abercorn’s trees and their duty of growing ‘ well.’ 

To have fine children, then, to get and to rear them, is the 
business of life: there we are down to the bare bones of moral, 
political, and social economy; and unless I want wits it seems 
plain enough that our statesmen must uphold that as the ultimate 
test of any measure you please that is in debate. They used to 
keep a staple in the city, and another at Charing Cross, to which 
the drapers brought their yard-arms to be gauged. You may see 
one to this day cut into the wall in the market-house of Florence. 
In the present conjuncture—seeing how plain is our business and 
how complex the claims upon our time and temper—I think that 
a staple for statesmanship should be set up near Downing Street. 
I should propose that a fine child, the very finest these islands 
can furnish, shall be kept in Westminster Abbey, say, in the 
Baptistery, to whom the leaders of the Ministry and Opposition, 
of the Irish and Labour parties, shall be sent at the beginning 
of every session for an hour’s contemplation. Additional hours 

38L2 
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might be provided before the second reading of Government Bills, 
before consideration of the Estimates, and at other times of serious 
controversy. The mother, I think, need not be there, and the 
father’s attendance should be optional; but in all events there 
should be a dry nurse of mature age and experience, who would 
answer questions, and even suggest them to our statesmen. This 
proposal seems to me fruitful in every sense of the word, and 
] ardently desire to see it carried out. 

Taken to this staple, and tested scrupulously by it, one 
speculates what kind of readings so just a meter would record. 
What figure, let us ask, would the All-Red map of Great Britain 
cut, and of those Britanniarum Omnium of which we read on the 
coinage? Short measure or good measure, as against those eighty 
million sovereigns and God knows how many beside? I observe 
that Nature knows nothing of Empire, being deeply engrossed in 
business, and that a man, according to her, can get as fine 
children under the German, Dutch, and American flags as under 
the Union Jack. And if Germany and America are free to him, 
or give him more scope, why is he to be warned off them by 
All-Red maps, and armaments at eighty millions a year? Let the 
question run the gauntlet by all means. And Colonial Preference, 
too : away with it to the Baptistery. Let our politicians sit down, 
let Mrs. Berry, broad-bosomed as Demeter and broad-browed, 
proceed to the mysteries. Let her put into the one scale all the 
Britains fenced off from the rest of the orb, and in the other the 
fine child, with his anxious and solemn eyes. And now the 
moment for the augurs. If those eyes are observed to wonder, 
however vaguely and subconsciously, how their owner in his 
time and turn is to carry on the business of his life, on which side 
of those towering walls of tariff ; if they wonder so, however little 
—up go the tariffs and kick the beam, and condemnation follows 
swift and sure. Homo locutus est, causa finita. The thing seems 
infallible, universal in scope. Payment of Members! Taxation 
of Land Values! Minority Report! ‘To the staple with them, 
one and all, and let Mrs. Berry read us the eyes of the fine child. 
Here, then, at last, we have the Referendum at work, according 
to a plan initiated, if I remember rightly, by King Solomon of 
Judah. 

I have but sketched in the articulations, so to speak, of what 
I hope to produce anon as a mature and detailed design. So far- 
reaching, so conclusive is it upon matters of the gravest concern to 
us all, that it is difficult within the limits of an essay to suggest 
the infinity of our doubts which may be solved immediately by 
a reference to the new staple. There is no reason why men, as 
well as measures, should not be submitted to it. Are the Unionist 
party divided in their counsels? Let Mr. Balfour be invited into 
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the Baptistery. Should Lord Kitchener be found employment? 
Mrs. Berry’s young charge will pronounce upon his fitness. Is 
Mr. Osborne patriot or blackleg? Let him exhibit his person 
to the fine child. And cannot we so adjudicate the quarrel be- 
tween Mr. Housman and the King’s Reader of Plays? I have 
no doubt whatever about it. But I have no time to make a 
catalogue of all the questions of national concern which are, you 
may say, awaiting the decision of this sublime court. The reader 
can compile one for himself from his study of the morning papers. 
It may, however, be worth while remarking in a postscript that 
the Rev. Thomas Malthus had published his famous pamphlet 
and its revision before Lord Abercorn made that historic retort 
to his visitor ; but that the effect of his deductions was not as yet 
apparent. In these days we are better able to judge of that, and 
whether there would be much or little to be learned at the staple. 
The Woman Suffrage movement had also been foreshadowed, but 
had not reached its present stage of acute controversy. One could 
hardly, perhaps, find a question more ripe for submission to Mrs. 
Berry and her charge than this particularly vexed one ; but far be 
it from me to anticipate the lines of her report. I may own, I 
suppose, to keen desire to see the eyes of the fine child exploring 
the vistas of time, in which they may see millions of mothers and 
maids streaming to the polls, and some, indeed, sitting in the 
House of Commons from two o’clock in the afternoon till two 
o’clock in the morning. They may well ask, ‘ Where do I come 
in?’ But these things are not yet, and may never be. Mean- 
time, Lord Abercorn’s and other persons’ trees are devoted to their 
business, and do it excellently well, and one must hope that we 
shall presently find time to attend to ours. I am told that it is 
sadly neglected in France. 
MavricE HEWLETT. 
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THE GENIUS OF GIBBON 


TIT.—GiBBON THE INFIDEL 


G1BBON has justly described the fall of the Roman Empire as one 
of the most ‘memorable revolutions’ which have taken place on 
earth, the effects of which are felt to this very day. It is strange 
—or rather not strange, such was his implacable hostility to 
revelation—that he should have perceived and yet have failed 
to describe in this particular instance what Macaulay has noted 
as the footsteps of the Divine Providence moving among the ways 
of men. 

The rise of the Eternal City from a bog once situate between 
the Tiber and the Anio ' to become the metropolis of the earth, the 
expansion of a small and savage race cradled on the Mons Pala- 
tinus that became le vainqueur des vainqueurs de la terre, the 
growth of a ferocious superstition such as the Lupercalia into that 
unbending courage and high faith in the God of Heaven? which, 
after conquering itself, went forth to every region of the then 
known globe conquering and to conquer : 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento! 


the beginnings of that dear-bought, hard-won franchise (civitas), 
which was gradually extorted from the proud aristocracy of a 
small Latian borough till every nation of the earth claimed the 
glorious title of being a ‘ citizen of Rome ’—this and no less than 
this was the heaven-sent mission of Rome on which her poets, 
her orators and her historians loved to dwell, this the tale of her 
world-wide destiny which they strove to unfold— 


Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae.*® 











* Compare, or rather contrast, the brilliant conjectures of Niebuhr, Mommsen, 
Ihne with the splendid declamation of Livy (Praef. and i. 5). It is curious that 
the early memorials of Rome seem to be Greek in their origin, e.g. the name of 
Rome fdéuy (‘brute strength’), Lupercal, Lyceus (Aéxews). Ihne refers this 
to the Greek fabricators of the early Roman history. I prefer, with Mommsen, 
to regard the two races as originally not only contiguous but closely related. 

* The piety of the two Scipios is especially remarkable. Religion fell off 
noticeably after the beginning of the Punic wars, and became petrified into a 
mere State ceremony. 

* Cie. contra Verr. v. 57; Liv. ii. 12; Verg. Aen. i. and Eel. iv. 
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The prophet Daniel, more than five hundred years before the 
coming of Christ, had foretold this singular revolution.‘ That 
‘ fourth kingdom,’ which ghould be ‘ strong as iron ’ and ‘ devour 
the whole earth,’ was destined to be in God’s good Providence 
the training-ground of the nations, until ‘in the days of the’ 
Roman ‘ kings the God of Heaven should set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed but shall stand fast for ever.’ Of the 
coming of this spiritual power the Romans themselves were half- 
prescient. The Roman historians, like the Roman poets, unite 
in informing us, in language that leaves no room for doubt that 
they are quoting from some common oracle, that an old presenti- 
ment had at length possessed the world, based upon the mystic 
writings of the priests, that from the East was to rise the future 
government of the human race.’ Of this not only the Romans, 
Jews,* and Samaritans,’ but the barbarian nations were conscious. 
Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History, mentions that Buddhist 
missionaries on their way to China met Chinese sages going to 
seek the Messiah about the year 33 a.p.* Wise men from the 
regions of Babylonia, led by their own prophet Balaam’s predic- 
tion of a Star that should rise out of Jacob, came to Jerusalem 
with the strange inquiry : ‘ Where is He that is born King of the 


“ The passages are Dan. ii. 40, vii. 7. The perfectly ridiculous fiction of the 
‘ Higher Critics,’ or rather of Porphyry, that the book of Daniel is a Maccabean 
forgery, has been refuted in detail by modern discovery ; and as the unity of the 
book has been conceded by the pseudo-critics themselves little need remains to 
vindicate its authentic accuracy. See Hengstenberg and his pupil Havernick (1832) 
on Daniel, the four close-printed volumes of the Abbé Fabre D’Envieu, also 
Pusey’s Lectures on Daniel (his best performance) and C. H. H. Wright’s 
recent work on the same subject, also Sir R. Anderson’s new edition of Daniel 
in the Critics’ Den; cp. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, Urquhart’s New Biblical 
Guide, Pinches’ Old T'est. in Light &c. 

5 Suet. Vesp. iv. : ‘ Percrebuerat Oriente in toto vetus et constans opinio esse 
in fatis ut eo tempore Juded profecti rerum potirentur. Id de imperatore 
Remano quantum postea eventu paruit Judei ad ee trahentes rebellarunt.’ 
Tacrr. H. v. 13: ‘ Pluribus persuasio inerat ANTIQUIS SACERDOTUM LITTERIS 
contineri eo ipso tempore fore ut valesceret Oriens profectique Judaa rerum 
potirentur; sed vulgus [haec]... ne adversis quidem ad vera mutabantur.’ 
[Orelli refers the ‘antiquis sacerdotum litteris’ to the prophet Daniel.) 
Josernus B. J. i. vi. 8. 4: Fv xpnopds duplBoros. .. . "EN TOTS ‘IEPOIS edpyuévos 
TPA/MMASIN ds xara rdv Kaipdy exeivor (sic) aed Tis xdpas abréy ris Epger rijs olxoupévns 
(sic). Tov@ ws wey oleeoy déAaBov. .. . wept rhy uplaw, edfjAou 8 bpa rhy ’'Overwaciavod 
7d Adyiov iryeuoviay exiderxGévros ex’ "lovdalas aitoxpdropes, It must be admitted 
that these are remarkable statements. 

* Lu. iii, 15; John vii. 31, xi. 51. Op. the inquiry of the Greeks after 
Christ, c. xii. 20, 21. 

? John iv. 25: ‘I know that Messiah cometh, Who is called [in Greek] Christ. 
When He is come He will tell us all things.’ 

* See two very remarkable works written in avowed refutation of the 
hysterical romances of the infidel Renan, Lange’s Leben Jesu Bk. II. Pt. ii. 
sec. 7 [ed. angl. vol. i. p. 388, T. and T, Clark], and M. de Pressensé’s Jésus 
Christ, ses Temps, sa Vie, et son Quvre [ed. angl. Jackson, Walford and Hodder, 
1866]. The former has justly merited the great eulogy of the late Bishop of 
Gloucester (Life of Christ); the latter Canon Liddon regards as having dis- 
charged a debt to all Christendom (Bampton Lectures, App.). 
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Jews? for we have seen His star in the ascendant.’ *® Herod, the 
Idumaean king of the district beyond the Sea of Galilee, trembled 
at the fulfilment of a prophecy he must have heard from Jewish 
and Roman sources ; and, in the mad attempt to slaughter all the 
male children of two years old and under, extorted from the 
Emperor Augustus the celebrated bon mot that he would rather 
be the swine (és) of Herod than his son (vids). Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, is said to have declared her faith in the resur- 
rection of the dead from her knowledge of the 72nd Psalm.’® And 
when the unbelieving Sadducees asked the Rabban Gamaliel *' 
how he could prove this, he replied : ‘ Out of the whole Old Testa- 
ment,’ of which many sublimely prophetical passages had long been 
referred to the Messiah.’* The Arabs at this time were strangely 
stirred with expectation, as if in fulfilment of those oracles that 
had declared that the kings of Saba and Seba should come offering 
gifts and that the land of the Moors should hasten to stretch out 
hands unto God.** Even Stoicism, the philosophy of despair, 
had hazarded, in the person of the affected Seneca, glimpses and 
intimations of those immortal yearnings which had received their 
fulfilment and found their satisfaction in the coming of the 
Gospel.** 


Omen venientis aevi, 
Auspicium melioris horae. 


Tt was in contemplation of these glorious facts that Macaulay, in 
his youthful essay on Milton, rose to the heights of this great 
argument and justified the ways of God to men 

It was before Derry embodied in a human form, walking among men, 
partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping over their 





* Num. xxiv. 17; Matt. ii. 2: Méyo ae ‘avereniy . + + Aéyorres .. . EBouev 
Abrot rv derépa "EN TH: ANATOAH:. Compare the insurrection a little later of 
the celebrated Bar-cocheba, or ‘Son of the Star.’ 

1° «Cleopatra regina interrogavit Rabbi Meir his verbis: ‘‘ Equidem novi 
mortuos revicturos quia scriptum est [apud] Psalmum Ixxi. [i.e. xxii. v. 16]: 
ET EFFLORESCRNT . . . SICUT GRAMEN TERRAE.” Cui ille: ‘‘ Licet hoc aestimare 
ex tritico’’ (Cf. Joann. xii. 24, 1 Cor. xv. 37].’ See Vitringa ad Hsaiam xxvi. 
19 (fol. ii. 71). 

** *Rogarunt Sadducwi rabbanem Gamalielem undenam probaret Deum 
mortuos resusciturum. Is respondit: Ex Lege et ex Prophetis et ex Hagio- 
grapha. . . . Ex Prophetis [citavit] Jes. xxvi. 19: Vivent mortur tur (sicut} 
CADAVER MEUM. [Ecce] resurGENT.’ (Gemara Sanhedri ex excerptis Cl. 
Cocceii sec. xi.). See Vitringa ad Hsaiam 1. |. (fol. ii. 69). 

2 Aids to Faith s.v. ‘ Atonement.’ 

*® Pes. Ixxii., Ixviii. See their first fulfilments, Acts ii. 11, viii. 27. 

™ Bp. Lightfoot’s ‘S. Paul and Seneca’ ap. Philippians, p. 270. In accumu- 
lating the above citations, besides the works already cited I have freely made 
use of Grotius’ de Veritate Relligionis Christiane (still the best work of its 
kind and betraying the most colossal erudition), the collections of the incompar- 
able Wetstein ad Matt. ii. 1, of the learned Dean Merivale in his Roman Empire, 
vol. i., and, lastly, of a curiously interesting article in the Revue des Questions 
Historiques for October 1, 1908, entitled : ‘ Preuves irrécusables de |’existence 
personnelle de Jésus-Christ’ (Pt. iii.), which practically exhausts the subject. 
The philosophy of Buddhism came into contact with the religion of Christ, and 
thence took a new lease of life, at an early but unascertainable date. 
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graves, slumbering in the Manger, bleeding on the Cross, that the preju- 
dices of the Synagogue and the doubts of the Academy and the pride of the 
Portico and the fasces of the Lictor and the swords of thirty legions were 
crumbled in the dust. 


It may now be asked: How has Gibbon treated this grave 
historic problem? Or else, how has his crooked imagination 
attempted to pervert the records of the faith? He speciously 
concedes whatever he cannot dexterously elude. By a rapid and 
not very accurate *° synopsis of all the emperors from Augustus 
to Marcus Aurelius (ultimus Romanorum) ** he avoids the delicate 
and dangerous inquiries the subject demanded. What he cannot 
permanently avoid he can, however, through fourteen long 
chapters, postpone. By the time he reaches the famous fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters he is already in the fourth century. He is 
aware that by this time Christianity was corrupting. Three long 
periods of primitive religion, with its martyrdoms, its apologies, 
its creeds, its confessions, its buoyant energy, its restless ‘ goodwill 
towards men,’ had passed away. It was now the age of a falling 
empire, of barbarian invasions, of strange heresies, of still stranger 
apostasies, of ecclesiastical miracles, of Gothic violence, of cruel 
fraud, of lying stratagem, of all the tumult and unrest that beset 
the decay of an earthly empire and the uprising of a not less earthly, 
though ecclesiastical, empire on its ruins. Old Babylon was 
fallen. The ‘ mystic’ Babylon, foreseen by the seer of Patmos’ 
rocky isle, was claiming the vast heritage of her heathen fore- 
runner. To ‘our Lord’ and even ‘God’ (divus) Domitian was 
succeeding the still more blasphemous title of ‘ Our Lord God the 
Pope.’*’ But it is time we should engage, as Calvin says, at 
closer quarters the powers of hell.” 

18 He overlooks the ordo equester and the persecutions of Marcus Aurelius, 
anticipates the use of the word ‘ Exarch,’ &c. 

* Merivale 2. Empire, i. 

‘7 The passages from Daniel, Thessalonians, and the Book of Revelation 
dealing with this mysterious subject have received this interpretation in almost 
regular succession from the days of Irenaeus. (See Bp. Wordsworth On 
the Apocalypse and his and Dean Alford’s Commentaries.) The Roman Church 
and the rationalists have tried to avoid this plain issue by shifting the vast 
evidence in favour of the Domitianic date of the Apocalypse (circ. 96) to that 
of Nero. But the attempt has proved abortive. (See Swete’s Apocalypse, the 
Catholic Cyclopedia, s.v., and Elliott’s Hora Apocalyptica, App.) 

* Inst. Chr. II. c. xvi. 10: ‘ Consertis manibus inferis obpugnavit.’ I have 
before me the original copy of Bp. Wartson’s attack on Gibbon (Apology for 
Christianity, 1776), and of Dr. Mitner’s ‘Strictures on Gibbon’ (77acts and 
Essays, Cadell, 1810). Bp. Hurp replied to Gibbon’s attack on Daniel (Mise. 
Wks. ii. 83), and an anonymous but unusually learned writer refuted his patristic 
inferences in the Quart. Rev. October 1838. These are acute rather than formid- 
able polemics. Since those days the colossal erudition of Ranke and Baur, of 
Ewald and Harnack, has opened up a new world of facts and ideas, which, 
as Mr. Bury will agree, justify this present and newer assault. In answer to 
the two Bishops Gibbon not only willingly but generously withdrew his case 


(Mise. Wks. ii. 95; 180, 227). I hope his candour would have led him to do the 
same in the case of the present writer. 
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The propagation of the Gospel and the triumph of the Church [notice the 
blend necessary to Gibbon’s argument] are inseparably connected with the 
decline of the Roman monarchy. As the happiness of a future life is the 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise or scandal that the intro- 
duction or at least abuse of Christianity [thus Gibbon cunningly contrives 
to confound the first century with the fourth] had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 


This astounding statement Gibbon does not dare to prove. He 
could not if he would. And we wait with breathless interest to 
hear how what he elsewhere calls ‘ the rising sects of Christianity ' 
could possibly by the fourth century have had any possible 
‘influence on the decline and fall of the Roman Empire.’ He 
calmly tells us that : 


The clergy successfully preached the doctrines of patience and 
pusillanimity! ... The flames of controversy consumed the vitals of 
the Empire! . . . The profession of Christianity—{here he speaks as the 
mouthpiece of Julian the Apostate]—oppressed the freedom of the mind and 
compelled [men] to hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest attributes of 
human nature, sincerity and courage.’” 


Could malignity and want of candour farther go in such a 
partial account of the cause of the decline of Rome or of the 
progress of Christianity? This indeed is the Gibbonian method 
throughout. Afraid to meet Christianity on open ground 
and not less afraid to misstate notorious facts, Gibbon politely 
insinuates a doubt about the ‘scanty and suspicious materials 
of ecclesiastical history’ (though they are almost the only 
materials for those times that we have); obliquely hints at 
objections which he dare not express except through the mouth of 
obsolete heretics ; and while he overlooks the argument from the 
Christian side he extenuates the cruelty of the Roman Govern- 
ment, which he puts down to the Jews, diminishes by an 
ostentatiously exact calculation the number of the Christian 
martyrs, confines to the walls of Rome on the strength of his own 
unsupported surmise the persecution of Nero,”® regards that of 
Severus as merely an ‘accidental tempest,’ and ungenerously 
refers to some unknown motive or else to ignorance the rigours 
of the heathen legislation. Everything is calculated. Nothing is 


1® Memoirs, with Hist. c. xxxviii. under ‘Genl. Observns.’ and c. xxi. under 
‘a.p. 345, &c.’ Perhaps Gibbon was thinking of an expression in his revered 
contemporary, Burke: ‘The monks contributed to the fall of science in the 
Roman Empire’ (Burke’s Wks., ‘An Abridgement of English History,’ c. ii.). 
If so, Burke has refuted the notion himeelf ; see context. 

2° See, however, what refined deductions can be made from this point of 
casuistry in Lange’s Pevelation, p. 59 (T. and T. Clark); Swete’s Apocalypse, 
p. lxxxvi., Wordsworth’s Revelation, p. 157; Alford’s Revelation, p. 233. 
‘There is no reason,’ says Mr. Gwatkin, ‘to suppose that Nero’s persecution 
was limited to Rome, and the Apocalypse does seem to be its Christian counter- 
blast’ (Zarly Ch. H. i. 75). Cp. Baur, Ch. H. ii. 193 (Williams & Norgate). 
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left out of sight that might serve incidentally to strike the imagina- 
tion, while he manages the interest of the reader by adjusting his 
perspective in favour of the dying glories of ancient Rome— 


Each spot where Romulus stood or Tully spoke or Caesar fell. 


—by contrast with the humble beginnings of an upstart religion. 
Yet notwithstanding this strange bias we seem to feel, as Cole- 
ridge and Bagehot have pointed out, that Gibbon’s Romans are 
somehow not the Romans with whom Livy and Tacitus have 
made us acquainted and that Gibbon has refined even upon 
Roman unbelief by the more polished scepticism of his own un- 
believing age.”* 

But Gibbon’s chief weapon against Christianity is neither 
learning nor logic, but merely sarcasm and sneer. From Voltaire, 
from Pascal and from Tacitus ** he ‘learned,’ as he tells us 
himself, ‘to manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony, 
even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.’ This, indeed, is the 
easiest mode of vanquishing an enemy too strong to be seriously 
attacked. Hence, ever ‘ willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike,’ 

[He] shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 
The lord of irony—that master-spell 
Which stung his foes to wrath. 


To attain his end all the arts of suggestion are put in use. The 
name of Christ appears anon as that of ‘ our Saviour,’ anon along- 
side that of Socrates and other such ‘respectable sages of 
antiquity,’ anon with the half-fabulous Apollonius of Tyana and 
similar ‘impostors.’ The distance between the first and fourth 
centuries is easily abridged by a minute and trivial recital of the 
failings of Christians, in behalf of whom his candour never once 
suggests (as in the case of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius) the 
honourable plea that ‘ their excellent understandings were often 
deceived by their unsuspecting goodness of heart.’ ** Had Gibbon 
but reflected on the celebrated maxim of Seneca that it is rarely 
given to man at the same time to love and to be wise, he might have 
excused the occasional intemperance of Christian zeal when under 
the exciting conditions of a revelation fraught with such momentous 
consequence for the future of the human race. The gentle and 
learned Neander has, in a profound passage, pointed out that the 


*1 Gwatkin’s Early Church History has admirably handled these various 
points. The Cambridge Professor is a master ecclesiastic at once more prudent 
than Burton and more believing than Lardner. And I am tempted to notice 
that, unlike the Bishop of Birmingham (to whose works and influence this 
Church History is in some sort a reply), Mr. Gwatkin has a sacred and almost 
superstitious regard for accuracy. 

2 And from Jortin (Milman, Zssays, p. 79). 

* c, iv. in prim. . 
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crisis brought on by Christianity, as it was to lead to a genuine health 
in the spiritual life, must needs call forth a considerable degree of 
morbid action as the indispensable process by which that healthy 
condition was ultimately to be attained ; and much that savoured 
of a jealous and a nervous exclusive spirit would naturally be 
engendered by that opposition to the world in which the new faith 
must first display itself before it could furnish the world with 
the principle of his own renovation.** Gibbon knew this, and 
deliberately preferred to overlook this extenuating circumstance. 

If we penetrate behind Gibbon’s History as a work of art we 
shall at once be struck with the length to which his miserable 
spleen against Christianity has contributed to the shallowness of 
his philosophy and the inconsistencies of his historical method. 

The triumph of Christianity he coolly attributes (in part at 
least) to the weakness of superstition preying upon the vitals of a 
decaying Empire, until at last in the unity of the Church it attains 
to victory, apparently with the help of the sword of Constantine. 
But this specious argument of itself proves nothing, if, indeed, it was 
ever originally intended to do more than to point a favourite pre- 
judice. Gibbon knew well that no Roman Emperor could have 
adopted so startling a change of policy, still less of creed, except by 
extreme and general pressure from without. And that pressure 
was due to no less a fact than what an apostle asserts *° and a Gibbon 
confirms ; namely, that 


before the reign of Diocletian and Constantine the faith of Christ had been 
preached in every province and all the great cities of the Empire.** 


Rather than allow this obvious solution of the dilemma, 
Gibbon has to invent five ‘ secondary causes.’ Of these he is so 
unlucky as to fix upon (1) the zeal of the Christians caught and 
purified from the fanaticism of the Jews—the Jews who were the 
lifelong enemies and betrayers of the Christian Faith, the Jews 
whose mad hatred (according to Gibbon’s own note 51 in 
Chapter XVI.) hounded on the Roman Government to persecute 
the professors of the Gospel! Another of these so-called ‘ causes’ 
is (2) the belief in a future life, which Gibbon attributes largely to 
a foreboding of the end of the world and the expectation of a 
sensuous millennium. Yet Gibbon himself must admit that the 
former instinct was sound in anticipating the strange fact which 
his own curiosity has prompted him to record, namely, the simul- 
taneous downfall of Jerusalem and the Roman Capitol within 
eight months of each other ; 7” while the extravagant expectation 
of Christ’s immediate return to earth stands smartly rebuked in 
one of the first of the genuine apostolic writings that have come 

24 Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 218. So also De Quincey, Wks. ii. 272, ed. Masson. 


*° St. Paul in his epistle to Col. i. 23. 
7° c. xv. Cp. Jerome, Epp. 146. 27 c, xvi. n. 44. 
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down to us.** The remaining three ‘causes’ are hardly to be 
taken seriously. These are (3) the unity of the Church, which 
on another page Gibbon has described as riddled with heresies and 
internecine strife, and (4) the morals of the Christians, whose very 
‘errors’ Gibbon whimsically traces to an ‘excess of virtue ’! 
A fifth ‘cause’ is the assumption of miraculous powers on the 
part of the Christian Church, which grew to a height in the 
fourth century. Yet the long discontinuance of these powers 
which Eusebius had covertly suspected Chrysostom had boldly 
disputed in a passage first quoted by Middleton and well known 
to Gibbon, to the effect that all miracles ceased probably with 
the Apostolic age.*® Notwithstanding this testimony of these 
miraculous powers Gibbon dares to hazard one example (c. xvi.) : 
In the days of Irenaeus [he blandly remarks], about the end of the second 
century, the resurrection of the dead was very far from being esteemed an 
uncommon event. The miracle was frequently performed on necessary 


occasions. ... At such a period... faith could boast of .. . many 
wonderful victories over death. 


We turn at once to Gibbon’s footnotes for his authority for so 
strange and extravagant a statement ; and we find that it depends 
upon a single and unsupported testimony of Irenaeus and his com- 
mentator Dodwell. But even this testimony is immediately 
demolished by Gibbon himself; for four notes below Gibbon 
discusses whether in the long series of ecclesiastical history there 
exists a single instance of a saint asserting that he himself pos- 
sessed the gift of miracles! But more than this. Gibbon pro- 
fesses frequently to cite with pleasure the candour and erudition 
of Jortin and Middleton. Now what shall we say to Gibbon’s own 
candour when, in order to indulge a sarcasm, he can afford to 
overlook their judicious palliation of Irenaeus’ credulous mis- 
statement? ‘It is very strange,’ comments Middleton upon this 
very passage in Irenaeus, ‘ that from the time of the Apostles there 
is not a single instance of this miracle to be found in the three first 
centuries.’ To this testimony Jortin adds that Irenaeus’ words 
barely imply all that they appear at first sight to express, for 
when Irenaeus speaks of casual miracles of healing and of exorcism 
he uses the present tense ; but, remarks Jortin, ‘ when he men- 
tions resurrections he has the caution always to use the aorist, 
mixing those miracles which had been wrought by the Apostles 
and their immediate successors with those which in his opinion 
and according to common report still continued in the Church.’ *° 

* 2 Th. ii. 1 sq. 2° See ‘Gibbon No. I’ note 10 (ubi cit.). 

3° Remarks, ii. 206, cp. 201. Gibbon’s infidelity infects even his Latin. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) thus describes Nero’s persecution: ‘Nero . 
quaesitissimis poenis affecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat 
. . . Igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum multitudo 
ingens.’ Of thie passage I cannot here transcribe Gibbon’s coloured translation 
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Such is the accuracy and fidelity of a Gibbon where his con- 
science has a stake in the issue! We are given, then, to believe 
on the authority of Gibbon that in the first three centuries, when 
(according to Gibbon in one mood) ‘ not a single instance’ is 
attested of any writer assuming such powers for himself, the 
power of working miracles was one of the five original ‘ causes’ 
which explain (according to Gibbon in another mood) the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. Such is the candour of infidelity, such 
the superstition of scepticism ! 

Only one conclusion remains. Deny without inquiry the 
fundamental miracles involved in Christ’s life and death and 
doctrine, and then 
Philosophy which lean’d on Heaven before 
Sinks to her second cause and is no more! 


We shall even bear to be told that ‘ the patience of the primitive 
Church may as well be ascribed to its weakness as to its virtue’ 
(c. xx.). From such a standpoint the ‘ candid but rational enquiry 
into the progress and establishment of Christianity’ with which 
Gibbon sets out becomes not only un-‘ essential’ (c. xv.) but 
impossible. 

The spleen of Gibbon never ceases to betray him, in con- 
sequence, into some interesting self-contradictions. According 
to the context of his argument he paints the Empire in the 
darkest or the brightest colours. His favourite historian, Tacitus, 
tells us that by the time of Tiberius all private liberty was being 
gradually extinguished.*” Gibbon fixes on the Golden Age of 
Domitian’s immediate successors as 


that period in the history of the world during which’ the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous. 


Yet in the same breath he informs us that this ‘Golden Age’ was 
ushered in by the ‘ unparalleled vices ’ of the previous Emperors— 
‘the dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the stupid 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, 
and the timid inhuman Domitian. . . . Rome groaned beneath 
an unremitting tyranny . . . fatal to almost every virtue and 
every talent.’ In fact, the Empire ‘had become a safe and 
dreary prison’ for the suspected enemies of the Emperor, until 
before long ‘ throughout the Roman world a general cry of in- 
dignation was heard imploring vengeance on the common enemy 
of the whole, but will only venture to remark that per flagitia invisos is not 
‘branded with well-deserved infamy’ (for though this may represent Tacitus’ 
mind it does not represent his text), and fatebantur only means ‘ confessed’ 
they were Christians (not criminals). Need I cite the authority of Orelli and 
Furneaux ad loc., or of Lardner’s Credibility, vi. 629 (London, 1827) and 


Gwatkin’s Early Church History, i. 78, 79 (note) ? 
*! Tac. Ann. i. 74: manebant etiam tum vestigia morientis libertatis. 
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of mankind.’ ** Such was ‘the mild and beneficent spirit of 
antiquity ’"—eo immitior quod toleraverat—which through six 
quartos Gibbon tries to contrast with the humble beginnings of 
Christianity !** That this golden era of happiness did not express 
Gibbon’s real feelings about the Roman Empire is clear from a 
single private letter to his father, in which he says : 


I am convinced that there never existed such a nation, and I hope for the 
happiness of mankind there never, never will again.’* 


But the affectation is necessary to his argument. He hates 
Christianity so heartily that he cannot trust himself to be 
fair. He persecutes it, as Porson says, with all the spite of a 
personal enemy. He cannot leave it alone. And why? Because 
it will not leave him alone. In Gibbon’s hands the very soil of 
the Promised Land becomes fruitful or barren to order; and 
authorities can, it seems, be produced to justify either descrip- 
tion.** The same astonishing inconsistency dogs Gibbon in his 
Memoirs whenever he treats of the Christian religion. For 
example, on one page he assures us that at the age of seventeen 
he ‘ suspended ’ his religious inquiries; on another page that it 
was not till five years later that he made a ‘regular trial of the 
evidences of Christianity.’ So gross is his carelessness of state- 
ment that he tells us that while he was in church his habit 
was to revolve during the recital of the Psalms the meaning of 
the Lessons which come after the Psalms ! 

But to return to his History. If ‘it was not in this world 
that the primitive Christians were desirous of making themselves 
either agreeable or useful,’ yet Gibbon has to admit that ‘a 
generous intercourse of charity’—a new word as well as a new 
thing in the history of the world—‘ united the most distant 
provinces,’ that Alaric as ‘a Christian and a soldier . . . under- 
stood the laws of war and respected the sanctity of treaties’ as 
well as the families and monuments of Rome during his invasion 

33 cc. iii., vii. 

33 I note with pleasure that I have been confirmed in this conjecture by 
Dr. A. M. Fairbairn (Studies in Religion and Theology, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1910), who describes Gibbon’s golden era of human happiness as a stroke of ‘ un- 
conscious irony.’ But why ‘unconscious’? Gibbon well knew what he was 
about in inventing a millennium which might make Christianity unnecessary, 
This was all a part of the mise-en-scéne of the haughty infidel, part of the ‘immortal 
affectation,’ of the &oBeoros yéAws, of the dvhpiOpor yédacua of the scoffing atheist. 

** i. 67, ed. R. E. Prothero. The most casual reader will note, what Gibbon’s 
consummate prudence has forced him to overlook, that of all the ferocious 
barbarians that ever sullied the human name, that ‘ modest,’ ‘noble,’ ‘ just and 
beneficent,’ ‘sincere’ and ‘moderate’ philosopher and saint, the Emperor 
Marcus AuRELIUS, may be placed first among the bloodthirsty persecutors of 
the Christians. Such is heathen virtue at its highest! Such was the religion 
of the Stoics! TZantum relligio potuit suadere malorum/ 

** See his ‘ Vindication of my Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters’ in Miscel- 
laneous Works. 
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of the city, and that to the island of Britain before it relapsed into 
barbarism ‘ the missionaries of Rome restored the light of science 
and Christianity.** 

Even the ‘ corruption ’ of the Church, of which Gibbon makes 
so much, can find on a later page its extenuation. 


In the most corrupt state of Christianity the barbarians might learn 


justice from the Law and mercy from the Gospel. . . . While they studied 
the divine truth their minds were insensibly enlarged by the distant view of 
history, of nature, of the arts and of society . . . and while they affected 


the language, they imperceptibly imbibed the spirit, of genuine 
Christianity.*7 


The last inconsistency we shall trace is as pathetic as it is 
ludicrous. There were two destructions of the Alexandrian 
library, the first in the year 389, the second in the year 638. The 
authors of the first conflagration are unknown. Gibbon, of course, 
imputes it to the ‘ religious prejudice ’ of the Christians. To do 
this he confuses two libraries at Alexandria and then the library 
with the sanctuary of Serapis ; and a half-quoted passage of Orosius, 
which seems to refer only to the Serapeum, is brought forward 
in support of this mistaken view. In the next conflagration, 
belonging to the year 638, about which there is a similar confusion 
among authorities, we know that either the library or the god 
suffered at the hands of the Saracens. On this occasion every 
plea is exhausted in the interests of Mahometanism ** with a view 
to extenuating the tragedy. Hear the advocate! 


For my own part I am strongly tempted to deny both the fact and the 
consequences. . . . Nor can it fairly be presumed that any important truth, 
any useful discovery in art or nature, has been snatched away from the 
curiosity of modern ages. 


Such is the candeur and impartiality of infidel learning! The 
truth is that what Gibbon has recorded of Voltaire in his attitude 
towards Christianity is more true of himself. On this subject he 
was ‘ a bigot, an intolerable bigot.’ ** 


Ir is painfully interesting to trace the gradual corruption of 
Gibbon’s mind. He had not always been at heart the epicurean 
cynic he affected. Thus, he bitterly assailed, what even Whitefield 
had defended, ‘ the abominable slave-trade.’ *° He proved, as his 
letters show, a warm and generous brother, son, and friend. And 
to the endearments of female friendship, notwithstanding the 


OG. Vi, MEE; xERVili. 37 oc, xxxvii. 

** Gibbon’s adoption of Mahometan prejudices was no accident. The religion, 
or rather imposture, of the False Prophet was in some fifty instances a deliberate 
travesty of the Christian religion. Read Mr. S. W. Koelle’s learned Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism, Rivingtons, 1889. 


°c. levii. 13. “°c. hii. n. 38. 
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bitter manner of his historical style, he was as susceptible as 
Johnson himself. Religion was early, he tells us, ‘the theme 
of his infant curiosity ’; and he regrets in later life that he early 
lost the ‘ indispensable blessing’ of a mother. That man was 
no dme damnée who, when bearing all his blushing honours 
thick upon him, could write : 


Every time I have since passed over Putney Common I have always 
noticed the spot where my mother, as we drove along in the coach, ad- 
monished me that I was now going into the world and must learn to think 
and act for myself. 


In an unprinted letter to his aunt, at the age of fifty-one, he 
acknowledges that religion is the best guide of youth and the 
best support of old age. Five years before this he had been 
ready to ascribe to the prayers of that same aunt and to Lady 
Sheffield his safe crossing to Calais—‘for I do believe,’ he 
touchingly adds, ‘ they both pray.’ ** 

In his Reading Diary he contemptuously dismisses as ‘ black- 
guard buffoonery ’ an indecent attack upon the Christian faith.“* 
Even in his History he appreciates the force of that ‘ pure and 
humble religion’ which ‘ gently insinuated itself into the minds 
of men’ and ‘broke the fall’ of the empire. The ‘ pride of 
conquest,’ he elsewhere admits, ‘ was blended with the humble 
temper of Christianity’; for ‘the mild influence of the Gospel 
persuades and purifies the heart of a genuine convert.’ ** Again, 
in his Memoirs, in an interesting attack on the mathematics and the 
exact sciences, he raises a warning voice against ‘the habit of 
rigid demonstration so destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
evidence.’ 

But the innate scepticism of the age was early rooted in that 
precocious mind. Twice every Sunday, in the years spent at 
home, he went to church with his family and followed the 
Lessons, the Gospels and the Epistles for the day in the Septua- 
gint and the Greek Testament, but ‘ multiplied his doubts’ by 
consulting the learned commentators in his father’s library on 
his return to the house. At sixteen—such was the early serious- 
ness of his disposition—he had, by too much reading of Bossuet 
and Parsons, ‘ bewildered himself into the errors of Rome.’ His 
reconversion , effected in the following year by the help of a Swiss 
divine, made him ‘ suspend his religious enquiries’ and remain 
in a state of placid indifference to the entire subject. 

But he was not indifferent. At the age of twenty-two the 
celebrated treatise of Grotius, De veritate Relligionis Christianae, 
engaged him afresh in what he calls ‘a regular trial of the 

“ Letters, ii. 73, ed. R. E. P. “ Misc. Wks. v. 467, ed. Ld. Sheffield. 
* cc. xv., lxvii., xxxviii. 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 405 3M 
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evidences of Christianity.’ But how changed is the spirit in 
which he approaches that delicate task! Like Hume, he had 
hardly ever opened the New Testament.** Yet he now assures 
us that ‘by every possible light that reason’ (he means under- 
standing, as Kant and Coleridge would have discriminated) ‘ and 
history ’—(but is history a branch of the moral sciences? as 
Bishop Creighton asked of Lord Acton)—‘can afford, I have 
repeatedly viewed this important subject.’ And what is his con- 
clusion? That: 


The belief of miracles and mysteries cannot be supported on the brittle 
basis, the distant report, of human testimony. 


Does he means to imply that we have any other means of 
obtaining facts than that of ‘human testimony’? Or does he 
wish to insinuate that Christian evidences repose alone on the 
‘brittle basis’ of such testimony? Or does he hope, like his 
deist predecessor, Lord Bolingbroke, to create the impression that 
facts become less facts and therefore require more evidence 
through the long lapse of time? But we proceed. 


The most accurate philosophers and the most orthodox divines will 
perhaps agree—[note the sarcasm!]—that . . . the faith, as well as the 
virtue, of a Christian must be formed and fortified by the inspiration of 
grace. 


Of that grace his own ‘ virtue’ certainly stood in need. He 
developed into the complete epicurean and indulged to the full 
the fashionable follies of his day, vinum et scortum. His 
Journal records that even the free society of Lausanne had to 
eject him for drunkenness ; while his History teems with vicious 
allusions not always left, as he pretended, in the obscurity of a 
learned language. ‘ The style of an author should be,’ he asserts, 
‘the image of his mind.’ Be it so. Out of his own mouth shall 
he be judged by his equal in wit, in wickedness, and in learning : 


A rage for indecency—wrote the celebrated Porson—pervades the whole 
work, but especially the last volumes. . . . If the History were anonymous 
I should guess that these obscenities were written by some debauchee who 
having from age, accident or excess survived the practices of lust still 
indulged in the luxury of speculation and exposed the impotent imbecility, 
after he had lost the vigour, of the passions. 


The cruel gibe struck home, though Gibbon alone understood 
the reference to a mortal malady which his doctors politely 
pronounced a hydrocele. The moral retribution had at last over- 
taken him. Raro antecedentem deseruit pede poena claudo. At 
fifty-six, after making seven sketches of his immortal Memoirs, 


“* See his ‘Reading Diary’ in Misc. Wks. v. 231, 234, 236, 283. 
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and in prospect of ten years more of life to come, he passed to 
his account without the shadow of a hope beyond the grave. 


Lord Acton used to say that the most salutary effect of 
historical reading lay in the cultivation of the historical temper. 
The great value of Gibbon’s work lies precisely in this, that he 
accurately investigates all the original authorities, balances their 
conflicting claims to credit and tries to strike with singularly 
happy judgment the middle view, or at least that view which 
invites or involves the greatest probability. Coleridge has com- 
plained ** that Gibbon never indulges in any philosophical views. 
He instances the causes of the fall of Rome, for which Gibbon 
never really tries to account. Gibbon was wise in his generation. 
The cause is still unknown. And the numberless and conflicting 
theories of that subject since put forth go to prove tlie good sense 
of Gibbon in not turning his History into a work of philosophical 
investigation such as would have made it popular at the expense 
of permanence. Gibbon knew well the value of M. Boileau’s 
advice, savoir se borner. He was aware that his limitations were 
his strength. Hence he brought to his work that first condition 
of all permanent literary achievement—that it should be read and 
understood by that large majority of mankind which reads as much 
for pleasure as instruction. And in this Gibbon has eminently 
succeeded. ‘Gibbon dictates,’ writes Mr. Hensley Henson, ‘ by 
an indisputable right the general opinion of educated Englishmen.’ 
‘Whatever else is read,’ exclaimed the late Mr. Freeman, 
Gibbon will be read too.’ ** 

The sheer learning of Gibbon is truly amazing. And Mr. Bury 
thinks that his scepticism was necessary to the effectiveness of his 
wit. We do not think so. George Herbert, the brother of the 
Father of Deism, was a man of equal range of interests, of as fine 
scholarship, of finer wit, yet of deep piety. And of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor it has been said with but slight extravagance on the part of a 
contemporary, that he had the good humour of a gentleman, the 
eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a 
schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a 
chancellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and 
the piety of a saint—devotion enough for a cloister, learning 
enough for a university, and wit enough for a college of virtuosi.*’ 
It was Gibbon’s incurable vanity and the desire to make a figure 


** Table Talk for 15th of August 1833. 

“* Henson, Nat. Ch., pp. 173, 174. 

“7 In our own day the all-accomplished Bunsen, on his marriage with a 
Christian woman, turned so completely Christian that after reading Luther and 
Augustine he laid out his whole life and learning in the hope of regenerating 
Germany. 


3M 2 
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in the world, as Schlésser was acute enough to see, that made 
him put learning at the expense of piety. 

Yet his defiance of the Christian religion has shown how far 
impiety adorned with the greatest talents, the fairest virtues, the 
solidest learning can go. We have confuted Gibbon. And Gibbon 
has largely assisted us to confute himself. 

If this is all that anti-Christianity can do against the truth, 
we have nothing to fear from the future. Dr. Benn, in his 
History of English Rationalism, has assured us that in the nine- 
teenth century every able man has given up faith, and that in the 
twentieth every sensible man will do likewise. We see no signs 
of it at present. The myths of Strauss, the hysterics of Renan, 
have had their day, their little day, and ceased to be. Of the 
school of Tiibingen Baur was the most formidable enemy the 
New Testament has yet met with since the days of Marcion. 
But Baur’s three capital points of attack are based on three 
blunders in Greek grammar so gross that one can hardly suppose 
him to be serious.** Of all the scholars of Géttingen, Ewald is the 
true founder or at least formulator of the small School of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. But Ewald’s concessions are as formidable to his 
allies as his methods are arbitrary inthe extreme. His hypothetical 
editors and redactors of the Pentateuch, his admission of the 
substantial Mosaic authorship of Exodus, his utter inability to 
explain the Messianic passages of his double Isaiah, his desperate 
shifts to make the prophet Daniel at Babylon a Palestinian Jew 
of the Maccabean age, are literary artifices the grossness of which 
will hardly be realised by those who taste the genius of Ewald ** as 
bottled and decanted for popular consumption by the school of 

48 Mt. iii..2, weravoetre; ‘look within’ and find religion there! Gal. ii. 9, 
"IdnwBos, Knoas Kal "Iwdyvns, of Soxodvtes ariAa elvac: ‘Who pretended (as if 
mpoocrootpevor) to be pillars’! 2 Cor. iii. 17, 6 8 Kdpios 7d Mvedud dor: ‘Now the 
Lord Jesus is a spirit’ and therefore never had a body! (St. Paul writes : ‘ Now 
the LORD Jehovah of the passage just cited is no less than the Holy Ghost of the 
New Testament.’) Baur’s pupil, Harnack, has repeated and multiplied these 
errors, oblivious of Scaliger’s dictum : ‘ All errors in theology flow from errors 
in philology.’ Mr. William Sanday, of Oxford, in his reply to Harnack’s Das 
Wesen des Christentums (‘The Character,’ or rather Caricature, ‘of Christian- 
ity’) has overlooked all these material points at issue, and corrects Harnack at 
every place where Harnack goes right. 

** T have endeavoured to fix and ascertain the equal genius and learning of 
Ewatp by a careful and, I hope, complete and sympathetic examination of his 
History of the People of Israel, his Job, his Psalms, his Prophets, and his in- 
comparable Hebrew Grammar. After seventeen years my reverence for this 
master-critic remains unabated. But it is not in human candour to deny, what 
his own pupils have at last conceded, that, apart from the monumental replies 
of Hengstenberg and Hiivernick, of Pusey and George Rawlinson, the colossal 
edifice of Ewald’s ‘higher critical’ system has been ‘undermined’ by the new 
discoveries in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, and by means of a more accurate 
comparative philology. (See the concessions of the Wellhausen school apud 
Cheyne’s Bible Problems, p. 139, Williams & Norgate, 1904; and G. A. Smith in 
the Quart. Rev., January 1907.) 
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Driver. The modern disciples of Wellhausen, the ablest Arabic 
pupil Ewald ever had, have turned against their master. They 
apologise for their ‘deplorable retrogression’ in demanding a 
return to a somewhat more orthodox view of the facts of Old 
Testament history. Meanwhile Harnack, the latest pupil of 
Baur in the criticism of the New Testament and of ecclesiastical 
history, has laid down that the traditional dates of the four 
Gospels must be accepted as well as the authenticity of the two 
most historical portions of the New Testament, namely the 
Gospel of St. Luke and the Book of the Acts; while in his stand- 
point with regard to the Pauline Epistles he seems to be fast 
turning Augustinian. The extraordinary discoveries made since 
1854 and 1862 (when Rawlinson and Oppert and then Hincks first 
discovered the name of Belshazzar at Mugheir) have largely been 
the cause of this gradual and general return to orthodoxy. The 
history of an exploded Deism and of a fast exploding Higher 
Criticism *° lead us to believe that, even with new Gibbons looming 
in the future, the triumphs of learning and science will be largely 


accomplished by professors of the Faith. 
. A. H. T. CLARKE. 


5° Mr. T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, admits with startling candour that the 
‘Higher Criticism’ is being ‘ undermined’ by Assyrian studies (Bible Problems, 
p. 139, Williams & Norgate, 1904). Mr. George Adam Smith of Edinburgh regards 
the higher critical positions as no longer ‘assured,’ and as requiring revision at 
the hands of a more orthodox school (Quart. Rev., January 1907). Mr. A. H. 
Sayce assures us that ‘the method of the higher critic . . . is unscientific. . . . 
The pronouncement of archwology is unmistakable. . . . Archwological facts 
. . . in no instance have supported the conclusions of the higher critic’ (Homi- 
letic Review, March 1903. Cp. his Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, 
R. Tract Society). A very distinguished writer in the Hdinburgh Review, after 
a detailed examination of the results of Wellhausen’s ‘chaotic learning,’ sums 
up: ‘The decay of this school, the methods of which have become somewhat 
out of date, is clearly marked in the recent utterances of Wellhausen and Renan,’ 
who ‘have brought into the controversy nothing that is very new either as to 
method or as to materials’ since ‘the second’ or ‘third centuries.’ ‘That we 
should now witness the disintegration of what was once the critical theory is 
no doubt a sign that some method more in accordance with real knowledge is 
about to arise’ (Hd. Rev., July 1892). 
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IMPERIALISING HUDSON BAY 


THE Governor-General of Canada has completed a journey 
from Ottawa to Ottawa by way of Winnipeg, the Nelson River, 
Fort Churchill, Hudson Bay, Hudson Straits, Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, New Brunswick, and Quebec. The Dominion 
Government is now deciding whether to build and operate the 
railway from the Saskatchewan Valley to Hudson Bay or to turn 
the work over to one of the existing railway systems in the prairie 
provinces. The Champlain Society of Canada is issuing a new 
edition of Samuel Hearn’s Journal of his travels from Fort 
Churchill to the mouth of the Coppermine River in 1769-72. Here 
are fortuitous circumstances that almost look like a conspiracy to 
herald the opening of a new Imperial route, the bringing of the 
best bread-cupboard of the Imperial household a thousand miles 
nearer the millions. who must be fed from afar, unless the Empire 
perish. 

This article is written on the Royal Edward, bound for Bristol 
from Montreal, with two parties on board, each of which is as 
significant in its way as the great journey of Lord Grey, of the 
part which the science of transportation is playing in the develop- 
ment of inter-Imperial relations—a delegation of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, which has toured Canada, and is the first 
mission of the kind sent to Canada by the chief commercial organi- 
sation of a great British city ; and a party of journalists, without 
predecessor, organised for the purpose of interpreting the West of 
England to the people in that tremendous section of North 
America who may be induced to approach Europe through the St. 
Lawrence and the Bristol Channel. And, if another circumstance 
were desired to pile text on text for this discourse, there is here 
the band of the Royal Grenadier Guards, which played national 
pieces, and received wireless acknowledgment therefor, as the 
Royal Edward sped past the lonesome cliffs of Belle Isle, in order 
that the light keepers and Marconi operators might for once feel 
the blessed thrill of their partnership in the Imperial city ; and the 
potency of their call upon the King’s servants who frequently 
stand before the King. 
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Certain among us mourn over what they conceive to be an 
inappreciation of historical perspective in the younger components 
of the Empire. There is only a qualified justice in this criticism. 
As a rule, those who have abundance of perspective make no 
history. Those who are making history do not bother about per- 
spective. That is especially the case in countries where public 
policy and private enterprise are largely occupied with developing 
natural resources and finding occupation for the overcrowded 
surpluses of ancient communities. The necessity of making both 
ends meet causes a great deal of history in the making to be 
unrecognisable to short-seeing eyes. 

It is too early for conclusive histories of modern Canada to be 
written. But it is not too early for the material that is essential 
to the proper writing of history to be assembled and sorted. The 
Champlain Society of Canada is doing that in a fashion which may 
be unfamiliar to many who have entered into the labours of others 
in fields where historical perspective costs very little. 

The Champlain Society is, primarily, the creation of its Presi- 
dent, Sir Edmund Walker, of Toronto, whose services to the 
intellectual life of the Dominion rather than his eminence in 
finance—he is President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
were recently recognised by the King. Three hundred members 
pay ten dollars per annum each, and are entitled yearly to receive 
two volumes of historical importance. So far the Society has 
published translations of French works that are of vital interest to 
the historian of Canadian early days. The first English work— 
Hearne’s Journal—is now awaiting publication. As I have seen 
the last page proofs, and know that the work, printed in Scotland 
for reasons that are eminently satisfactory to the Scotch, will be a 
perfect example of printing and bookbinding, it is proper to write 
of its association with the impending inclusion of Hudson Bay 
among the premier routes that guarantee sustenance to the heart 
of the Empire. For Samuel Hearne’s Journal shows how far we 
have come since the end of the first century of the Company of 
Gentlemen Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay. 

Lord Grey, on a rock at Churchill Harbour, saw the chiselled 
autograph, ‘ Samuel Hearne,’ cut there a hundred and forty years 
ago, which seems likely to endure till long after Churchill has 
become a great entrepét for all kinds of trade of which the early 
adventurers never dreamed. Hearne was the Governor of Fort 
Churchill who meekly surrendered to La Perouse. But his fame 
belongs to the time when, at twenty-four, twenty-five, and 
twenty-six years of age, he travelled over unknown country from 
Fort Churchill on the west coast of Hudson Bay, to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, on the Arctic Ocean, in search of the 
copper which the Indians said was there in prodigious quantities. 
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Hearne twice returned to Churchill, defeated. The first time his 
Indians left him. The second time he went back because his 
quadrant was broken. The third time he was successful, because 
he was guided by Matonabbee, a born leader, on whose advice 
women were included in the expedition, for, said he : 


When all the men are heavy laden they can neither hunt nor travel to 
any considerable distance ; and in case they meet with success in hunting, 
who is to carry the produce of their labour? Women were made for labour ; 
one of them can carry, or haul, twice as much as two men can do. They also 
pitch our tents, mend our clothing, keep us warm at night, and, in fact, 
there is no such thing as travelling any considerable distance, or for any 
length of time, in this country without their assistance. Women, though 
they do everything, are maintained at a trifling expense, for, as they always 
stand cook, the very licking of their fingers, in scarce times, is sufficient for 
their subsistence. 


I am not concerned with the fascinating story of Hearne’s 
lessons in transportation, which are now somewhat out of date, as 
much as with the valuable contribution to historical perspective 
which the repetition of it by the Champlain Society makes at this 
particular epoch in the history of Hearne’s base, which was then 
gateway to an unranged territory whose future in the British 
hegemony no one was able to foresee. Hearne’s Journal has 
been edited by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, one of two brothers, who are 
the only white men who have been scientifically over the ground 
covered by Hearne in the two unsuccessful, as well as the success- 
ful, portions of his journey. Mr. Tyrrell led two exploratory 
parties in canoes from the little-known regions of the Churchill 
River northward to Chesterfield Inlet and the Ferguson River, 
and then southward to Fort Churchill along the west coast of 
Hudson Bay, walking each time on snowshoes from Churchill to 
Winnipeg, the first time by the beaten way of York Factory and 
Norway House, taken last month by canoe in the other direction 
by Lord Grey, and the second time walking from Churchill across 
country to Split Lake (against the protests of the factor at 
Churchill because no white man had ever attempted it), and 
thence to Norway House. 

Mr. Tyrrell has identified several places named by Hearne, 
such as favourite river crossings of deer. He is also able, from his 
own experience, to show how the red man has vanished from the 
treeless lands where Hearne and Matonabbee frequently met 
parties of Indians. Altogether, Mr. Tyrrell’s Notes, as well as 
his Introduction and sketch of Hearne’s life and character, exhibit 
a spirit of historical accuracy which, if it could be applied to 
many fields of Canadian research, would produce a fine harvest of 
illuminating lore. 

This quiet man is one of the kind whom only a new country can 
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produce, and who are eminently worth watching by all who think 
anything of Imperial growth. He spent fifteen years in Western 
Canada for the Geological Survey. His work ranged from the 
Kootenay to Chesterfield Inlet and from the solitudes east of Lake 
Winnipeg to the remotest gold-bearing regions of the Klondike. 
His reports and maps of Northern Manitoba, for instance, have 
passed into current geography. The names he has given to rivers 
and other topographical features of the country will remain as 
long as there are prosperous farmers in those aforetime solitudes. 

The point I want to make is that there is abundant history- 
making going on around Hudson Bay, and that the men who are 
making it are just as important to the Empire as those who are 
highly celebrated in song and story, partly because they belonged 
to more violent times than these. For the greater salvation of 
the Empire is being partially worked out with the aid of petrol- 
ploughing outfits and refrigerator cars, by men who say nothing 
about Imperial views but do essentially Imperial things. 

We are travelling in a more excellent way than our fathers 
knew. At Churchill, fronting Hudson Bay, are the remains of 
Fort Prince of Wales, with its walls twenty-four feet thick and the 
forty cannon that have never spoken with hostile intent—the 
immovable record of a period when neither English nor French 
appreciated the real impotence of ordnance as a coloniser. Hearne 
was started out of Fort Churchill with salutes of cannon. There 
is no record that gunpowder was spent when the Governor-General 
of Canada, one of the highest of the King’s servants in the Kindred 
States, sailed into the Bay from Churchill. Lord Grey and his 
party went down the Nelson in canoes ; found a steamer lying in 
deep water off York Factory ; steamed up to Churchill in weather 
that made superfluities of their overcoats ; sailed through Hudson 
Strait and coasted Ungava and Labrador on seas that caused them 
to call Hudson Bay the Mediterranean of Canada, and to 
tell the Canadians that in the whole of the trip through waters 
that the enemies and little-faiths of northern grain routes have 
incontinently described as the most dangerous of all America, 
there was not enough ice to cool a glass of champagne. 

The Governor-General, the papers told us, was joined on the 
way from Cape Breton to Quebec by Mr. H. W. Just, Secretary of 
the Imperial Conference, whose next meeting will take place in 
1911 in London. Mr. Just, setting something of an example for 
the Colonial Office, has been touring Canada, so that the most deli- 
cate department of inter-Imperial administration may really know 
something of the dominions by which alone it can thrive. It is 
permissible to assume that the worth of free intellectual exchange 
is being recognised in even the most dignified abodes of dignity. 

Of course, it is too much to hope that Whitehall will give sign 
of recognition that Lord Grey’s Hudson Bay journey marks a 
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blessed stage in the evolution of the utility of Governors-General 
as a Class, as well as a rarely significant period in the development 
of Canada. Lord Grey is an exception, though he ought not to be. 
We are about to imperialise Hudson Bay. Lord Grey isa working 
Imperialist. He has been described as the best Press agent 
Canada has ever had. The distinction is as honourable to the 
Karl as it is unique among vicegerents. He went to see for him- 
self what every other viceroy regarded as beyond his activity, even 
if it were within his purview. What may look, from the meridian 
of the Man in the Street, like a singular excursion, was a real 
affair of State to scores of thousands of farmers and businessmen 
on the plains that stretch from the boundary of Ontario even unto 
the Rocky Mountains. For business expansion—that is the State 
to these men. And where business expansion is, there is the sure 
ground of our hope for a waxing Empire. 

Eastern Canada scarcely appreciates the intensity of the 
Western demand ‘ Open the Bay!’ That is not remarkable ; for 
the East is geographically far removed from the West, and has not 
fully recovered from the pessimism that so long pervaded the 
popular notions about the North Country. The statesman is alive 
who prophesied that if a railway were ever built around Lake 
Superior it would not earn money enough to buy axle-grease. 
Another, who now adorns the Senate, and prefers to think in the 
future tense, iold his friends that he would not risk his life in 
winter on a train north of Lake Superior. When I first crossed 
to Canada in 1885 I heard an Ontario man warning emigrants 
against going as far west as Winnipeg. 

Though all that has been changed there are still powerful 
interests which war against the creation of commerce in what 
Canada, as a whole, recognises as its predestined channels. The 
successors of the Gentlemen Adventurers for centuries translated 
into practice the view that trade in fur was the only fore-ordained 
traffic for the Hudson Bay basin. They were not always nice in 
their methods of impressing their inclinations on inquisitive people 
who wanted to spread modernity northward. The Western Cana- 
dians know that, in the field of public policy at least, nothing 
fearful is now to be apprehended from ‘the Company.’ But they 
reckon on the unfriendliness of another interest which, being the 
mightiest negation of the old-time opponents of North-Western 
enterprise, has become fat and flourishing on the passing eastward 
and westward of vast streams of personal and commodity traffic ; 
and does not take a severely philanthropic view of competitive 
enterprises. 

Though certain Eastern interests are against the competition 
of the Hudson Bay route to Europe, the Eastern people give no 
indication of tangible hostility to it. They know that, primarily, 
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their own expansion during the twentieth century is the direct 
product of the immigration to the West which at one time they 
dreaded. The Eastern manufacturer sends half his product to 
the West. A large proportion of his sales in the East are for the 
customers whose own livelihood comes directly from the West. 
It is not the latter-day development of the Province of Quebec that 
has increased the population of Montreal faster, proportionately, 
than that of any other port within the Empire. The Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Canada is at this moment touring Western 
Canada in two special trains, because it knows that where its cus- 
tomers are there must its visible presence sometimes be. The 
East cannot afford to put itself in antagonism to the West when 
the enlargement of communications is in order. For one thing, 
the increase of Eastern business that the increase of Western 
cultivation must bring would prevent any narrow conduct towards 
the legitimate aspirations of the cultivators. 

You might as well argue with an Archbishop against the recog- 
nition of the Church by the State as try to convince a farmer- 
publicist in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or Alberta that there is any 
just impediment to the imperialisation of Hudson Bay. It is 
probably true that the publicist-farmer is more concerned for a six 
cents per bushel saving on the carriage of his wheat from the 
Saskatchewan Valley to Bristol and London than he is about 
improving the safety of the Britishers’ food supply. His six cents 
a bushel is an Imperial asset, nevertheless ; which he will recognise 
more and more the closer it comes to him—partly because it will 
come through the investment of British capital in opening the Bay. 

While the Governor-General was crossing the Bay, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was criss-crossing the Western Provinces. Many a time 
he must have wished that he could change places with Lord Grey. 
While the Governor-General was basking in the sunshine of the 
Canadian Mediterranean the Premier was wrestling with one 
deputation after another which demanded that the Government 
build the railway to the Bay, and build it quick. He had pledged 
the Government to the railway during the general election of 1908, 
and some of his interviewers talked to him as though he ought to 
have been laying steel instead of traversing the prairies in a private 
car asking for everybody’s views upon the management of the 
country. Sir Wilfrid had with him his capable Minister of Rail- 
ways, who said that on the day he left Ottawa he had let the 
contract for the bridge across the Saskatchewan at the Pas Mission, 
the present terminus of the Canadian Northern Railway nearest 
to Hudson Bay, and had therefore begun to implement the reports 
of his surveyors. 

In truth, there is no discussion in the West about the Hudson 
Bay route to Britain. All the talk is as to how the business shall 
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be handled. The situation has a peculiar interest for the British 
investor who is nervous about innovations in Governmental 
finance, because Sir Wilfrid has been urged to build and to operate 
the road as a Government enterprise. 

Government ownership has been preached in Canada by a few 
zealots during the last decade until in some quarters it has 
acquired a Mesopotamian charm. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a 
statesman as well as a winner of votes, and he has lent only a polite 
ear to the appeal for a Government-built, Government-run railway 
that has come from one series of farmers’ organisations. 

There is a Government-owned and Government-run railway 
in Canada—the Intercolonial. It was built as an inducement to 
the isolated maritime provinces to come into Confederation with 
Quebec and Ontario. It has been a political engine for the pro- 
duction of votes and deficits. Mr. Graham, the present Minister 
of Railways, has quickly changed some of the methods of manage- 
ment. He has declared that under present conditions the Govern- 
ment would never think of repeating the Intercolonial. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has consistently opposed the principle of 
Government ownership of railways, as he showed when he refused 
to extend the Intercolonial to Georgian Bay several years ago by 
purchasing a railway that might have fed it very well. His expe- 
rience of the cost of building the eastern half of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, which is called the National Transcontinental, has been 
disillusionary. An estimated cost of twenty-nine thousand dollars 
per mile has become an admitted expenditure of seventy thousand 
dollars per mile, with certain contingencies not yet measurable. 
Sir Wilfrid is not believed to be enamoured of the railway business, 
and, unless his past belies him, he will leave those who are expert 
in such pioneering to find a profitable way from the Saskatchewan 
to Hudson Bay, and thence through the Strait to Europe. 

The Government surveyors’ earlier reports favoured the 
mouth of the Nelson as against the mouth of the Churchill for the 
port of the Hudson Bay Railway. Lord Grey, it is asserted, favours 
Churchill, as to which his judgment is in accord with that of 
nearly all those who have studied both places. A Nelson harbour 
means a shorter rail haul than Churchill from the prairie pro- 
vinces. For the purposes of this article the difference between the 
two harbours is a detail, which, in view of the admitted heavy 
dredging that will be essential at Nelson, will not affect the ulti- 
mate saving on the transportation of the Saskatchewan farmers’ 
grain and stock to the United Kingdom. 

Roughly, it is 480 miles from the Pas to Churchill. There are 
no engineering difficulties worth the name. Once over the slight 
ridges that divide the Saskatchewan and Churchill Rivers, there 
is an easy descent to salt water. For at least one-third the 
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distance the soil and timber will ensure to the railway a fair colo- 
nisation traffic. Indeed, the whole hinterland of the Bay has a 
vegetation that surprises one. Hearne’s book gives particulars of 
berries and fruits which indicate that in summer the whole region 
is a jam-makers’ paradise. Mr. Tyrrell, in the treeless country 
south of Lake Doobaunt, saw scores of thousands of caribou in vast 
herds which could only be sustained on reasonably abundant grass. 

The winter does not become milder as you journey northward 
from Lake Winnipeg. From the agricultural point of view that 
is an almost negligible factor ; for things do not grow in winter, 
anyway. The longer winter nights of the north are compensated 
for by the longer summer daylights—the very thing that produces 
the unequalled wheats of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

The Hudson Bay problem is not even a problem of ice in the 
Bay. Hudson Strait, five hundred miles long, with currents that 
worry sailing vessels when the winds are not kind, furnishes the 
only real problem to the navigator. The Canadian Government 
has demonstrated the feasibility of the Strait for from four and 
a half to five and a half months for ordinary steamers. Lord Grey 
has seen conditions for himself, and, behold, they are very good. 

The main question, then, resolves itself predominantly into 
rushing the Western crop to the seaboard during a short season. 
The saving of an average of a thousand miles of carriage to the 
grain of a territory as large as the German Empire more than 
nullifies whatever disadvantages may attach to the brevity of the 
season. It also has an effect on the railway situation to which the 
Dominion Government is certainly alive. However admirable the 
theoretical case for Government construction of railways might 
be, in practice it would be rather jeopardous to build a line which 
must depend entirely on other and more powerful railways for its 
traffic, and must use, during a short shipping season, an equip- 
ment out of all proportion to the length of the line and the magni- 
tude of its controlled traffic. 

Railways through undeveloped territory in Canada have been 
constructed on well-defined principles of Governmental support. 
The Dominion has given subsidies, and sometimes has guaran- 
teed bonds. Several Provincial Governments have also guar- 
anteed bonds. The Canadian Northern, which now handles over 
30 per cent. of the grain export from Western Canada, has been 
guaranteed by the Provincial Governments, the example having 
been set by Manitoba. No demand has ever been necessary under 
any of these guarantees, the railway and its branches having 
earned more than the fixed charges from the commencement. 
This has been the case because its builders thoroughly knew 
the country, because they built lines suitable to the traffic 
conditions that govern all pioneer roads, and because they have 
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managed them with a courageous carefulness. They have also laid 
out their Western system with a view to simple adaptation to the 
requirements of the Hudson Bay route, for they built their first 
lines under charters that provided for ultimate construction to 
Hudson Bay, and can, with almost ridiculous ease, connect their 
main lines and branches for a Hudson Bay service. 

It was widely supposed in Canada that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
would prefer to arrange for the building and operation of the 
Hudson Bay Railway by an existing system, with provision for 
the handling of traffic originating on other lines, under the super- 
vision of the Dominion Railway Commission, which, though it 
creates a good deal of work for statistical and other secondary 
departments of railway administration, more than justifies the 
amount of public confidence that has been given it. To those who 
regard the situation from the point of view of the general advan- 
tage of Canada, and of the service to be rendered the Empire by 
the creation of a new food route for Britain, it would seem that in 
@ wise application of the plan which combines the advantages of 
private enterprise with the indubitable advantage of public control 
the Canadian Government will find the best fulfilment of the task 
to which it is irrevocably committed. 

Essentially, then, the Hudson Bay Railway may be taken as 
built. The provision of elevators and harbour facilities, the 
lighting of the islands and coasts of the Strait are being prepared 
for. Sanguine politicians, with their eyes on ballot-boxes, will 
name the year in which summer excursions over the Lord Grey 
course will be available to unofficial people. But it is early for 
prophets who know nothing of elections. One may hazard a guess 
that the directors of the Canadian International Exhibition that 
is to be held at Winnipeg in 1914 will organise European parties 
to travel vid the Nelson, Churchill, and Hudson Bay. 

The idea of a great food route to Britain through Hudson 
Strait will probably strike many with the dangerous force of 
novelty—the kind that is felt by the American who learns, in 
Canada, that there is as much chance of the United States 
annexing Canada as there is of the annexation of the moon. But 
it is no novelty in Western Canada. Like every great movement 
in politics and in common sense, it has had apostles who were 
before their time. But, unlike most other apostles, the first 
preachers of the modern Hudson Bay creed are alive to rejoice in 
the Government that undertakes the fulfilment of their visions. 
At Winnipeg the other day two of them were at a luncheon to 
the Bristol Chamber of Commerce delegates. One of them, Mr. 
Hugh Sutherland, devoted years to the railway project before it 
was economically possible. But the work done then is producing 
great results now. The other is Mr. C. N. Bell, the Secretary of 
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the Winnipeg Board of Trade, whose report on Hudson Bay and 
Strait to the Winnipeg Board of Trade in 1884 is a singular aid to 
the discovery of true historical perspective. For, though the 
imperialisation of Hudson Bay was sure to come, it is not easy to 
think of a similar case in which, for business reasons, and perhaps 
unconsciously, men were organised for the major purpose of 
jogging the arm of Providence. I was with Mr. Sutherland and 
Mr. Bell a few weeks ago, when one of them reminded the other 
of their early days in Winnipeg (then Fort Garry)—only thirty- 
five years ago—when the Hudson’s Bay Company factor posted 
notices on the church door warning the farmers that the Company 
would not take more than two bushels of wheat from each grower, 
and that payment would have to be accepted in trade. You see 
history—the building of new fabrics of flesh and blood—being 
made before your eyes, when you break bread with such pioneers, 
who direct the organisation of an international exhibition on the 
very spot where the present High Commissioner of Canada nailed 
his notices when he was himself a grey-bearded veteran. 

Winnipeg has become the largest single wheat mart in the 
world. Not one-tenth of the cultivable land now tributary to 
Winnipeg has begun to grow wheat. Every discreet observer 
from Britain who examines Canada thanks Heaven for the wide, 
invigorating spaces in which the Empire may renew its strength. 
The Governor-General, heralding the back-door-to-the-cupboard 
route, bears tidings of more worth than any which could belong 
to the opening up of regions whose later prosperity must depend 
upon the ‘toilsome servility of the barbarian ; for the widespread 
plains have a climate that provokes a race of fore-thinking, 
big-hefted people who inherit the traditions, without the handi- 
caps, of a race that has dwelt for hundreds of years in a 
confined space. 

I do not talk idly when I speak of the Empire renewing its 
youth. The delegation from the Bristol Chamber of Commerce 
perfectly illustrates the point. Let me condense the story they 
have told in Quebec, in Montreal, in Toronto, in Hamilton, in 
St. Catharines, in Guelph, in Stratford, in London, in Sudbury, 
in Port Arthur, in Winnipeg, in Prince Albert, in Saskatoon, in 
Regina, on trains, on steamboats, and in motor cars—wherever 
they have been received. Bristol, they said, became wealthy and 
indifferent to the future. She failed to keep pace with modern 
shipbuilding, until her accommodations were inadequate for nine- 
teenth century necessities. Liverpool passed her, other ports set 
her painful examples, until she did build modern docks suitable 
for vessels up to a thousand feet long. Even then there were 
croakers and expert identifiers of incipient white elephants to 
whom a one-and-ninepenny rate was an affliction that could never 
become five per cent. on a far-seeing investment. 
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Confounding such critics of progress there had come to Bristol 
a fast line of Canadian steamships—the Royal Line—that had at 
once appropriated the Atlantic-St. Lawrence record, and, through 
its intimate association with five thousand miles of railway in the 
Dominion, was potentially able to justify the expenditure of more 
than three millions sterling, which was Bristol’s bid for trade. In 
face of such a prospect the Chamber of Commerce sent out twelve 
apostles to ascertain and to preach the possibilities of vaster trade 
relations between Canada and the West of England, of which 
Bristol is the metropolis. 

The testimony of the delegation, as given in Montreal on the 
eve of sailing, and repeated to me as another speed record was 
being established, is that the chance for the re-creation and exten- 
sion of Bristol, through Canadian expansion, is infinitely greater 
than they supposed. As far as one can judge, their principal 
anxiety is as to whether their venerable city will rise to the oppor- 
tunities that are within her grasp. They have seen that there 
must be reciprocity in traffic, and that, in part to redress the 
balance of an inevitable emigration of West of England people to 
the Dominion, advantage must be taken of the attractiveness of 
the West of England to travellers who desire to know the Old 
World in its loveliest aspects. Wherefore the party of journalistic 
interpreters who are also on this ship. 

No British Chamber of Commerce has ever before sent a special 
mission to one of the Kindred States. No party of writers has ever 
come to England under such auspices to inaugurate such a literary 
campaign. The journeyings of Hearne inland from Hudson Bay, 
which were published in the Strand in 1795, are being republished 
in the three-hundredth year after Hudson found the Bay in which 
he perished, and in the year when a Governor-General, by a 
unique journey from the prairie to the ocean by way of Hudson 
Bay, pays homage to the vital quality with which easy transporta- 
tion endows the State. A great English city marches with a new 
stride towards a goal which it first clearly sees through the advent 
in British commerce of a great railway which began as a venture 
towards Hudson Bay, and in the year that the chief of all the 
Kindred States begins its heavy expenditures on opening up 
Hudson Bay. The pens of trained observers are available to put 
things together for the historian who will have time and distance 
for his perspective. That historian will note that the imperialisa- 
tion of Hudson Bay really began in the first year of the Fifth 
George, who knows all his dominions far better than any one of 
his subjects can ever hope to do. 

ARTHUR HAWEES. 

8.8. Royal Edward, 


In the Bristol Channel. 
September 22, 1910. 





AN ENGLISH WILDERNESS 


‘I want you to tell me quite frankly whether, in your opinion, 
a man who wishes to do useful public work could hopefully settle 
in the country or had better stay in London.’ 

The speaker was an intimate friend—a man who had built up 
a competence while yet in the prime of life, and desired to ennoble 
his leisure by social and religious work. His question immediately 
turned my thoughts to my own village—a lonely cluster of 
cottages, embosomed in beechwoods, where the hills look north- 
ward to the slow-flowing Ouse and the more distant Fens. A 
century ago it was much larger. Now we hardly dare call it a 
village. Then it claimed to be a town, and a benevolent testator, 
when founding a charity for the distribution of blankets, could 
direct that the blankets be purchased impartially from the two 
drapers who then carried on business there. Thirty years later 
the parish was bankrupt—‘ in the hands of the paupers,’ the Poor 
Law Commissioners said—and for many a long day Nordrop has 
barely supported one small general shop. A thirteenth-century 
church (now bare, but once glorious with frescoes), a vicarage 
much too large for the living, a beer-house, a few tumble-down 
cottages, two or three small farmhouses, a Georgian manor-house 
(called The Grange) which is rented and half occupied by the 
principal farmer, the shopkeeper’s house and my own, this is 
Nordrop to-day ; and gaps between the scattered cottages, tomb- 
stones in the churchyard, and a few lines in old records are the 
only memorials of its departed prosperity. 

And all the neighbouring villages are similar. Some are a 
little larger, others are even smaller; but all are declining from 
a better past, and where there was once hopeful industry an 
apathetic people now slowly follows, in laborious penury, an 
inherited routine of barely profitable work. 

At first one thinks that countryside quiet—delightfully quiet ; 
then one feels it dull; afterwards one discovers that its dulness 
is the dulness of stagnation, and that beneath the stagnant surface 
of life there is a corruption which only a Zola would venture to 
photograph. 
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All the minor machinery of loeal government is in the hands 
of the labourers and of small farmers who are scarcely better 
than labourers. We have no resident ‘ gentlefolk.. Even my 
neighbour in the manor-house—the most prosperous farmer in 
these parts—is the son of a labourer. The land is owned partly 
by a wealthy commercial magnate, who is non-resident, partly 
by a distant corporation. Everyone in the village, except the 
vicar and myself, is related by kinship or marriage to everyone 
else. No one outside the family group would have the slightest 
chance of being elected to the Parish Council or the Rural District 
Council or the Board of Guardians, unless, indeed, he were willing 
to flood the village with beer. Even within the family group 
electoral differences are settled by that primitive process of con- 
viction. 

It will surprise no one to hear that, in Nordrop and its neigh- 
bourhood, public powers are regarded primarily as private utilities. 
Soon after I came to Nordrop a vacancy on the Board of Guardians 
was filled by the uncontested election of a small horse-breeder 
who lives at the foot of our hills. A cousin of his has a pleasant 
homestead and a good orchard about a mile and a-half out of the 
village, on the hill-road to Northminster, and is a not unprosperous 
wheelwright. That cousin’s mother, the new Guardian’s aunt, 
then lived in a small cottage near the church, and until then the 
old lady had supported herself, comfortably enough, on the 
savings of half a century. Her nephew’s election, however, was 
followed by the transfer of her property to her son, not, we 
believe, without unwritten conditions, and ever since she has 
received outdoor relief. The Parish Council has displaced the 
Churchwardens from the management of our local charities. The 
Churchwardens, it was said, had favourites. Let that be granted : 
the change of machinery has merely changed the favourites. 

It was thought by well-intentioned men who lived in towns 
that Parish Councils would revivify the countryside. In these 
parts at least, if nowhere else, the experiment has proved a 
deplorable failure. Our Nordrop Parish Council is not a nursery 
of civic patriotism. We have an elaborate code of Building By- 
laws, based on an urban model and absurdly irrelevant to our 
needs. We have also a Medical Officer of Health, but the even 
tenor of our village life is quite undisturbed by the Public Health 
Acts. A few weeks ago a young woman died of consumption, 
after a lingering illness. She was the daughter of a labourer 
who is prominent in our village politics and will probably become 
a member of the Parish Council. During her illness she occupied 
one of the two tiny bedrooms—‘ chambers ’ we country-folk call 
them—in her father’s cottage, and there she died. On the night 
of her funera] thirteen people slept in those two rooms. 
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Except in the form of the village family group, Society—the 
social organism—can hardly be said to exist in Nordrop. The 
moral fabric of the eighteenth century has vanished. Probably 
it was bound to vanish, and perhaps the twentieth century will 
lay the foundations of a new order ; but now, in this intervening 
time, Nordrop is a social chaos! One salient fact in its disorder 
is the breach between the labourers and the larger farmers. Were 
the labourers more intelligent they would be half rebellious. 
They work discontentedly and apathetically, for the glamour of 
the towns has touched and depressed them, and in all parochial 
elections they give a solid vote against their principal employers. 
My neighbour at The Grange tells me that they are idle. Certainly 
they seem to be, but I doubt whether ‘idleness’ is a quite 
adequate diagnosis of our disease. Slow, indeed, our labourers 
are, and quite unmoved either by a good workman’s interest in 
his work or a good servant’s interest in his employer’s work. 
Their lack of interest is partly—as reformers tell us—the result 
of their smouldering discontent, but it is partly the result of their 
unintelligence. And to this latter cause I am disposed to attribute 
their slowness. They are not ignorant of rural things, but they 
are slow thinkers, without intelligence, without initiative. One 
of them works in my garden. If I stand by and tell him from 
moment to moment what to do he will work industriously. Left 
to himself he does almost nothing, not because he is idle, but 
because he is stupid, because he has not the mental capacity to 
direct his own work. 

Some philanthropic townsfolk say that this is the natural 
result of the labourer’s half-servile lot. I doubt it, for in other 
parts of England I have known labourers of quite a different type. 
I incline rather to seek the explanation in our cottage flower- 
patches. Every cottager’s garden is bright with long-descended 
poppies. Now they are merely decorative, but at one time they 
played an important part in the economy of our village life, for 
they furnished the materials for that poppy-head tea wherewith 
the children were kept quiet. About twenty years ago, however, 
they were displaced by opiates purchased from the chemist in our 
nearest town. Iam not a doctor, but I venture to think it would 
be marvellous if poorly fed boys,’ half stupefied with opium, grew 
up into anything but slow-moving, slow-thinking, unhelpful men. 

During a general election my man religiously attended every 
political meeting in the neighbourhood, and listened to both 
Liberals and Unionists with a slow-pondering impartiality that 
must have made the canvassers on each side hopeful. He told 
me the result, but it was complex beyond my comprehension. 


1 To-day our labourers are not ill-fed, but forty years ago meat was a dominical 


luxury. 
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Fortunately, he expressed it in a simpler form to my wife: ‘I 
saw that Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberals be going to put up 
the price of bread, so I voted Conservative.’ An admirable con- 
clusion doubtless, but an argument not quite beyond criticism ! 

What of the school? It is an efficient public elementary 
school, and every man in the village has spent some eight or nine 
years in it. Yet the labourers are scarcely above the line of 
illiteracy. ‘ What can your little girl do? Can she sew?’ asked 
my wife of the mother of a child of thirteen. ‘ Don’t ask me, 
ma’am. Go to the schoolmaster. I only know that she is no 
good to me.’ The child could not sew ; she could merely make a 
few stitches in clumsy imitation of a prescribed pattern. Yet 
she had spent nine years at school. Our parents at Nordrop take 
no interest whatever in their children’s education, not, I think, 
because they are conspicuously bad parents, but because they are 
profoundly convinced that the education to which they are com- 
pelled to submit their children is not merely useless but harmful. 
The boys and girls leave school idle and fit for nothing, without 
moral training, without manual aptitude, without mental equip- 
ment. 

Last summer a tea-party was arranged for some half- 
dozen of the village children. After school they came up, grin- 
ning boisterously. That afternoon the schoolmaster had intro- 
duced them to a novelty—an object-lesson! The lesson was 
about the cat, and, instead of a living pussy, they had been shown 
one printed on cardboard. ‘ And what did your master tell you 
about the cat?’ They were not prepared with the answer, but 
a little patient questioning revived the memory of their lesson. 
They had been told that cats have four legs and are called 
quadrupeds. The grave labour of instruction had resulted in 
this—in a fact which the children had known all their lives, and 
an unexplained name! ‘Cats have four legs ’—the superfluous 
lesson provoked them to irreverent mirth. ‘Cats are called 
quadrupeds ’—the name was meaningless; they quite failed to 
connect it with those amusing legs. To them ‘ Mesopotamia’ or 
‘ Nitroglycerine ’ had seemed equally appropriate and been equally 
significant. 

A boy is no good for farming, say my neighbours, unless he 
grows up on a farm. Is there, then, nothing better than farm 
work? ask my London correspondents. Here we have the two 
standpoints sharply defined. Undoubtedly there is something 
better than farm work, but our Nordrop boys are not prepared 
for it. When they drift into Northminster and more distant 
London, most of them swell the ranks of the barely employable. 

Our County Council seems dimly aware of all this. I see from 
a local paper that it frequently discusses rural education, and 
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talks of continuation schools and ‘ half-timers.’ Moreover, it 
does uuquestionably provide instruction in handicrafts and in 
various industries connected with the land. Last winter a highly 
certificated lady came down to our little market town and gave a 
course of instruction in butter-making. She commenced with a 
lecture on ‘ The Chemistry of the Hydro-carbonates.’ It did not 
seem a very hopeful way of reaching the stagnant mind of 
Nordrop. ‘This winter, instead of butter-making, we have 
colour-photography. ‘I'he rector’s daughter, the doctor’s wife, a 
retired Indian officer, and myself are the only attendants. It is 
interesting, but it will, 1 fear, do little to revive our wilderness. 

What of parish church? 1 know country places where the 
Church is an unobscured light, und a daily strength for those who 
are poor and out of the way ; but in Nordrop and the neighbour- 
hood of Nordrop it is merely a piece of ecclesiastical machinery— 
not a spiritual influence, not a fostering home for the souls of men. 
There are daily services which hardly anyone attends, and un- 
frequented celebrations of an uncommended Sacrament on every 
Sunday and Holy-day ; but pastoral work is generally neglected, 
and although the incumbents are graduates, they seem to me to 
be ignorant. 1 know that they are idle. Yet, were these men 
earnestly to make and use opportunities, they might be the saving 
of our countryside. 

In these parts Nonconformity is not more helpful than the 
Church. We have no Nonconformists at Nordrop, but in a 
hamlet about two miles off there is a feeble Methodist Society of 
some kind. A minister drives over two or three times a month 
to teach farm-lads the violin, but I have not heard that he finds 
this an effectual substitute for John Wesley’s burning message of 
sin and salvation. One thing, however, I do know—the moral 
condition of our countryside is indescribable. Illegitimacy is 
almost the rule, and incest is not unknown. Yet, with this at 
their doors, the Ministers of Christ’s Gospel hold tennis tour- 
naments, and fiddle ! 

What about small holdings and old-age pensions? Several 
villagers have applied for allotments, but they are beginning to 
fear that it will be some years before the philanthropic energy of 
the County Council reaches them. I am told that not ten per 
cent. of the applications before the Council are from labourers. 
The rest are from shopkeepers, small farmers, carriers, railway 
men—from everybody but labourers. The old-age pensions are 
repeating the worst mistake of the unreformed Poor Law. They 
are being given to supplement wages, and rumours already reach 
us that in some parts wages are being reduced. A roadman em- 
ployed by the Rural District Council receives a pension. ‘ What 
are you going to do with it, Dick? ’ asked one of his mates. ‘’Ave 
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a good drunk,’ he replied. I suppose he kept his word; he was 
not at work the next day. Not unnaturally, my man is exceed- 
ingly indignant. He is not very efficient, poor fellow, but he and 
his wife have worked and scraped for years, and now they have a 
nice little sum put by. He has reached the not unwarranted con- 
clusion that a shiftless neighbour, who has worked little and drunk 
much, will receive a larger pension than he. In Nordrop old-age 
pensions have strongly enforced the lesson which our villagers 
have been slowly learning for some years : ‘ Nowadays, ma’am, it 
is better to be on the rates than to work.’ 

Here, at Nordrop, as I have said, we have no resident gentle- 
folk. Scattered along our hills, however, and through the hamlcts 
that dot the northward-sloping plain below us, are a few of the 
better sort—men who live on modest investments, and some- 
times hunt, and are ignored by ‘the county.’ ‘Tolerable at 
dinner, quite unburdened with ideas—although strenuous up- 
holders of their newspapers’ opinions—without any ties of interest 
or sympathy with the sombre, slow-toiling life of our villages and 
fields, they are a little patch of not unpleasing colour in our wilder- 
ness. Merely a little patch of poorly decorative colour—that is 
all! 

This, and more than this, passed through my mind and into 


my talk while I answered my friend. What was my answer? 
‘The needs of the English countryside are greater than those of 
London. ‘The problems of the countryside are harder than those 
of London. Nowhere is help more needed; nowhere is work 
more difficult.’ 


ARTHUR Boutwoop 
(Hakluyt Egerton). 
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THE THEORY OF AMERICAN PROTECTION 


Perhaps the best argument I can make for Protection is to state what 
it is and the principles on which it is founded. 

Man derives his greatest powers from his association with other men, 
his union with his fellows. Whoever considers the human being as a 
creature. alone, isolated and separated, and tries to comprehend mankind 
.by mathematically adding these atoms together, has utterly failed to com- 
prehend the human race and its tremendous mission. Sixty millions even 
of such creatures without association are only so many beasts that perish. 
But sixty millions of men welded together by national brotherhood, each 
supporting, sustaining, and buttressing the other, are the sure conquerors 
of all those mighty forces of Nature which constitute the wealth of the world. 
The great blunder of the Herr Professor of Political Economy has been 
that he treats human beings as if every man were so many foot-pounds— 
such and such a fraction of a horse-power. All the soul of man he leaves out. 

Think for a moment of the primordial principle involved in the question 
I now ask. Where does wealth come from? It comes from the power of man 
to let loose and yet guide those elemental forces the energy of which is 
infinite. It comes from the power of. man to force the Earth to give 
her increase, to hold in the bellying sail the passing breeze, to harness 
the waterfall, to dam the great rivers, to put bits in the mouth of the 
lightning. Foot-pounds and fractions of a horse-power will never do this. 
It takes brains and the union of foot-pounds and fractions of a horse-powet 
working harmoniously. 

For a Nation to get out of itself or out of the earth all the wealth 
there is in both, it is not necessary for that Nation to buy cheap or sell 
dear. That concerns the individual alone. What concerns the Nation is 
how to utilise all the best work there is in Man, both of muscle and mind, 
of body and soul, in the great enterprise of setting in motion the ever- 
gratuitous forces of nature. How shall you get out of all your people 
their full powers? Right here is precisely the dividing line. The ‘let 
alone’ school say, Leave individual man to his own devices. The Protec- 
tionist school say, Let us stimulate combined and aggregated man to 


united endeavour. 
Tomas B. Reep. 
House of Representatives, Washington, May 19, 1888. 


I 


Ir may seem almost ungracious to suggest at this late date that 
the theory of American Protection—a theory which has created 
and largely satisfied a Public Opinion probably the most exacting 
and ‘ insurgent’ in the world—has never yet been translated for 
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us by our Tariff Reformers. Great progress to Reform has, 
indeed, been made, but the views advanced have not generally 
been of the sort to dominate the almost ineradicable prejudices 
of our elder men. ‘Truc, the argument from experience and from 
the verdict of the ‘ civilised world’ has been admirably presented 
so that public opinion, doped and drugged during the pre-Chamber- 
lain era, is now wide awake. But the philosophy of Protection— 
the American view that Protection is good in itself, and not merely 
good because it creates wealth—this great and fertile field of 
research is as yet a desert to our explorers. It requires, however, 
to be cultivated, and cultivated carefully, if our young voter is to 
be won. In 1878 I was—eheu fugaces!—the ‘ young voter.’ 
Fresh from Trinity and from the hands of Henry Fawcett, I was a 
devoted Free Trader ; I presented myself at Washington, became 
an ardent Protectionist, and have never looked back. 

What were the arguments which subdued a mind such as the 
writer’s, saturated with the claptrap of the school books, so that 
having seen bright moral lights on the mountain I went even 
prayerfully into the other Camp? On the chance that the same 
arguments will bring the same comfort to a wiser generation with 
a wider horizon, I ask permission to present them in the pages of 
this Review. 

But first a few words as to my teachers. No doubt the four 
men whose influences in my case have been formative are James 
G. Blaine, John P. Jones, Thomas B. Reed, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. The most scintillating Free Trader by all odds I have ever 
met is William J. Bryan; his Free Trade speech of 1894 seems 
to me the high-water mark of that literature. What, then, consti- 
tuted the philosophy of my four earlier teachers and made the 
arguments of my brilliant Nebraska friend ‘ look like ten cents ’? 

Mr. Blaine, ‘ the man from Maine,’ was of the four the poorest 
economist, but for that very reason he was the best equipped to 
deal with a gnostic. No British mind at that time was open to 
mere argument. We were as phonographs to record the dogmas 
of dead men. Looking back over it all, what I owe to Mr. Blaine 
was the great Federal conception which overlaid his Protection. 
As he phrased it, ‘the privilege of market is the prerogative of 
citizenship.’ We Britons are spawning our humanity over the 
whole earth’s surface; why not, said Mr. Blaine in 1882, ‘ keep 
Britons in British citizenship? The monopoly of your own 
market, the best market in the world, will deflect your emigrants 
to fill your own waste places instead of ours. The demand for 
your goods from your own colonists as you plant them out world- 
wide—this reflecting itself in the hum of your looms and your 
factories—is the unanswerable rejoinder to the humbug of the Free 
Traders.” He proceeded to point out, and the figures were then a 
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revelation to me, that ‘ one emigrant you can direct by a favouring 
tariff to make his home in your Australia is a larger purchaser of 
British goods than twenty you give to us.’ 

Mr. Blaine greatly interested me in his estimate of the cash 
value of an able-bodied emigrant of either sex—300l.! In the 
same year Sir John Macdonald, to whom at Ottawa I had carried 
the whole Blaine economic thesis, analysed and accepted this 
estimate as well within the mark. Since 1882 we have made a 
present, not to Canada, but to foreign countries, of British citizens 
whose aggregate value far exceeds our National Debt to-day. 
Having educated and equipped them at our cost, we have next 
proceeded to establish these myriads in hostile garrisons. We 
have not only starved our own citizenship, we have infinitely en- 
riched another. 

Space will not permit me to consider further the Blaine theory 
of the migration of Peoples ; the direction of emigration by Prefer- 
ence. ‘ Varus, where are thy Legions?’ The question is in 
the very forefront of political philosophy, and yet no word is ever 
heard of it from our speakers, and among our writers from Mr. 
Garvin alone. 

I leave Mr. Blaine with the stirrings of pleasant memories, 
and pass on to the economic philosophy of that other great son of 
Maine, Thomas Brackett Reed. Reed is no more; it is pleasanter 
to acquit oneself of an obligation to the dead than to the quick. 
To my mind Reed was easily the greatest American since Lincoln, 
and my two surviving friends of that brilliant quartette—-Senators 
Cabot Lodge and ‘ Jones of Nevada ’—would with alacrity accept 
Reed as the leading exponent of American Protection. 

In Reed’s view, the problem of the Tariff had but an incidental 
relation to economics and to the problems of Revenue. Protection 
was for him far more a problem in sociology than in finance. 
Reed, drawling and cynical, would phrase it in some such words 
as these : ‘ This is a rich country, and belongs not to a few, but to 
us all; how are we going to distribute wealth as we produce it, 
without the noise and distraction of gunplay? We can distribute 
wealth as the Socialist advises by tax and supertax ; this is dis- 
couraging and makes for bad blood and class quarrels. What is 
the alternative? It is to distribute Wealth through Wages. Let 
us try and give the whole sum of things produced, one year with 
another, to the wage earner; if so, we shall make him a good 
citizen.’ ‘The whole sum, Tom?’ I can hear our friend Senator 
Jones say deprecatingly. ‘ Yes,’ Reed would reply, ‘let us aim 
even at that. We shall never do it, because they are smart as 
Ananias many of these capitalists, and will keep back part of the 
price ; there is no danger of our getting it all. When that day 
dawns Protection may celebrate its millennium.’ 
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This, then, is the starting point, and this the whole radical 
difference between Reed and Cobden ; between the American and 
the British systems. Reed would give whatever wealth there is 
produced to the producer. Cobden, a middle-class manufacturer, 
said : ‘ Given unrestricted competition, so that 1 can buy my men 
and women cheap, then wages must be subsistence wages, because 
the vast numbers of the unemployed will secure that ; and there 
will remain a considerable surplus wealth product which I shall 
absorb.’ Let us contrast the two systems. If you are going to 
give all wealth produced to the producer, what is the condition 
precedent? Clearly it is not possible to give to the American 
working man the wages paid in making a ton of steel rails 
which have been imported from England. Therefore the abso- 
lute control of the Home Market is the essential of Protection. 
Wealth distribution can be through wages. Yes! But through 
the highest possible wages: and the highest possible wages are 
not compatible with the reception of competing imports from a 
country, say China, where wages now are one-fifteenth the rate 
of wages in America and the efficiency of the yellow labour 90 per 
cent. that of the white. In short, the highest wages involve, first 
of all, a protection for home prices. Very low prices and very 
high wages are incompatible.’ 

Thus far the Reed theory of Protection will have seemed 


unfair. Why give all to reward Labour and nothing to reward 
Capital? Such an endeavour seems conscienceless. Reed was a 


1 Mr. Watson, an inspector for the United States Steel Corporation, recently 
visited Hankau to report upon the first mill to roll steel rails ever established 
in Asia. Mr. Watson reports wages as one-fifteenth the Pittsburg rate, and that 
the efficiency of a skilled Chinaman in the mill is 90 per cent. of the white man. 
The phenomenal development in the last three years of the steel and iron 
industries in China is attributable, however, less to the low rate of wages there 
than to the very low rates of exchange since the great fall in silver in 1906-7. 
The case was recently stated very concisely by Senator Henry M. Teller, a 
member of the United States Monetary Commission. At the old rate of exchange, 
before 1874, whatever China sold to America, chiefly tea and silk, for five gold 
dollars, gave China in exchange three silver taels, and three taels paid for one 
day the wages of twenty-five Chinese mill-hands. But to-day whatever product, 
say pig iron, China sells for five gold dollars gives her not three, but eight taels, 
and eight taels pay a day’s wage to sixty Chinese mill-hands. The present price 
for pig iron of the highest quality f.o.b. Hankau is 16} taels per ton, which at 
the exchange rate of 1874 would have cost the Western buyer over five sovereigns, 
in 1907 three sovereigns, but to-day little more than two. At these rates of 
exchange immense consignments of Chinese pig are now reaching the Pacific 
coast of America, and at least one cargo has been delivered in New York. It 
is certain that no furnaces attended by white labour will ever deliver pig iron 
at 2/. per ton, or ten dollars gold. Just as the fall in the rupee exchange unhorsed 
the cotton and jute industries of Manchester and Dundee, and transferred their 
increment to Bombay and Calcutta, so also, if the present rate for the tael con- 
tinues, the world’s steel and iron industries will be removed to the Yang Tsze 
and Shansi. The announcement has just been made that the United States Steel 
Corporation has decided to erect the largest of their rolling mills at Ballard, a 
suburb of Seattle, to roll steel rails from Chinese imported pig. 
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man impoverished by splendid successes in the public service ; to 
the very end of that service he was in almost straitened circum- 
stances; he indeed might have said what Agassiz said on his 
deathbed : ‘I have never had the time to get rich.’ And, such 
being Reed’s outlook on life, he had very little sympathy to spare 
for a capitalist as such ; but he was not unfair. In his speech on 
the Mills Tariff he said : 


After all, it is this exaggerated idea of the profits of the manufacturer 
which is at the bottom of the Chairman’s feelings. Whenever I walk through 
the streets of New York and look at those brown stone palaces, my gorge 
rises. I can never understand why the virtue, which I know is on the 
side-walk, is not alsorewarded. I donot feel kindly to the class inside. But 
when I feel that way I know what my feeling is. It is good, honest, high- 
minded envy. When gentlemen opposite have the same feeling, they think 
it is political economy. 



















Had it been clear to Reed that the logical and ultimate condition 
of Protection would be a Nation with no wealthy class at all, Reed 
would still have accepted that dreary and unpicturesque structure ; 
he would have accepted it, though probably with no enthusiasm. 

Such, then, being the foundation of Reed’s Protection— 
namely, the Distribution of Wealth through high wages—how did 
he begin to build? Clearly, in his view, the best Government is 
that Government under which the most workers get the most 
wages, and here as a mere incident Reed’s Protection was bound 
to inure to the benefit of the Capitalist class. I remember in the 
debate on the Wilson Tariff Bill in 1894, listening enthralled to 
Reed’s great speech, which should be in the hands of every school- 
boy in our land. The orator had pointed out that the American 
rate of wages was quite incompatible with unrestricted free 
imports, which, by pulling down prices, must reduce wages also, 
and he proceeded to advance this argument. Average wages in 
America, he said, are one dollar and sixty cents a day (6s. 6d.), as 
compared with a dollar a day (4s.) in England. From the 
American’s, and equally from the Englishman’s, wage there must 
be deducted daily sixty cents (2s. 6d.) for a ‘ subsistence ration ’— 
for the mere fuel and oil for the human machine. So that, after 
his day’s work, the American has a hundred cents and the Briton 
forty cents to go shopping with. Since that speech was made sixteen 
years ago the rate of American wages has very greatly advanced. 
It is quite safe to say that to-day some thirty million American 
workers have in hand every night, after their daily bread is paid 
for, far more than thirty million dollars for their shopping. In 
other words, over and above the actual necessaries of life, the 
American working classes have two thousand millions sterling a 
year to expend in supporting their Home market. 2,000,000,000/. ! 
Asum, this, considerably in excess of the total annual production of 
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wealth in Great Britain from all sources whatever, even if we 
include the interest on our foreign investments. It is, then, these 
vast daily expenditures by the ‘ plain people ’ of America, and only 
these, which make good times for trade, and are the ever fresh 
foundations for huge capitalist accumulations. Given full employ- 
ment at high wages, every class within the nation must be pro- 
sperous. It is, therefore, the first duty of a good citizen to pay 
the highest wages possible. Enlightened self-interest binds him 
to this duty. For unless he gives freely he cannot receive 
bounteously. Thus in Reed’s philosophy American industries 
constitute a vast ‘ Truck System ’; every employer is vitally con- 
cerned that public opinion shall be so focussed as to compel his 
neighbour to pay the highest conceivable rate of wages, because 
every night the wage recipient will be inside his shop. From the 
view point of the American Capitalist a‘ tramp,’ a man out of work, 
is a public scandal. Such an one creates no rivulet of demand ; 
he is a low fellow, away with him !—he but spoils the symmetry 
of American Protection. But in the English system 10 per cent. 
of our people chronically out of work present the Capitalist with 
precisely his opportunity. For the competition of this 10 per 
cent. can always be relied upon to ‘sweat’ the entire level of 
wages throughout the country. Reed’s theory of ‘ indefinite per- 
fectibility ’ was this. From era to era there will emerge for us 
great inventions, labour saving, expanding production, but only 
if in a rigidly protected market. These inventions operated 
within America will secure us a higher and higher level of wages, 
during shorter and shorter hours. But share these inventions in 
our own market with a manufactured product coming from China, 
and how is it possible to keep the home rate of wages rising and 
thus distribute among our own producers a higher proportion of 
wealth produced? It may be well to give Reed’s own words in 
his great speech of 1894, to which I was privileged to listen : 


I confess to you that this question of Wages is to me the vital question. 
‘To insure our advance in civilisation and in wealth we must not only have 
wages as high as to-day, but constantly and steadily increasing. In my 
judgment, upon wages, and the consequent distribution of consumable wealth, 
there is based all our hope for the future and all the progress of our civilisa- 
tion. And the forward march of this Nation is dependent on the progress 
of everyone. The fact that in this Country all our workers have been getting 
higher wages than elsewhere, is the reason why our market is the best in 
the world, and why all the Nations of the earth are trying to break into it. 


Here, in the smallest compass, is that very theory of the distri- 
bution of wealth through high wages for which the modern world 
is waiting. If it is found to be scientific, then Socialism is un- 
necessary. I can, indeed, imagine a world wherein humanity 
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just a little lower than the angels could operate a philosophy of 
Socialism. So could Reed. I often heard him discuss its limita- 
tions. But that world is for ever away, while the poor we 
have always with us. The absorption of production through 
high wages—that we are ready for at this moment, and that 
rightly understood is the underlying Principle’ of American 
Protection. 

National prosperity, according to Reed, is in the market-place ; 
not in buying ‘ cheap,’ but, paradoxical though it may seem, in 
buying ‘ dear.’ It is not in the skinning of flints, but in the furious 
drive, onward and upward, of all—a Nation employed all the time 
and at the very highest wages which the wealth created and to be 
distributed will allow. Reed proceeded to make good the point 
that because the surplus available for shopping in America is, 
compared with Great Britain’s, as four shillings a head to twenty 
pence, the American market for its hundred millions of to-day 
must have a market potential by comparison with ours, not of one 
hundred million consumers, but of two hundred and fifty millions. 
It is only when we reckon America’s market by this method that we 
appreciate the significance of American Protection, its philosophy 
and penetration. In England, for example, there is a local 
industrial town of ten thousand, which offers a profitable market 
to the farmers of its vicinity. But were that town of ten thousand 
in the United States, then its market demand through high wages 
would be the equivalent, not of ten thousand, but of twenty-five 
thousand consumers. 

And again, the creation of an industry in that town by a tariff 
may be much more important to the farm class of the district than 
even to the town and its ratepayers. Take for example the infant 
pearl-button town of Muscadine. Not only is it already a valuable 
local market because it is paying 200,0001. a year to its wage 
earners, but the farm children, during low water in the Wisconsin 
River, make large sums by collecting mussel-shells, which they sell 
in Muscadine for 3!. per ton. 

How does it happen, then, that from Reed’s theory of the 
distribution of Wealth through high wages there have emerged 
fortunes on a scale so sinister as Mr. Carnegie’s? Mr. Carnegie, 
his splendid benefactions notwithstanding, in a very few years 
of industry has absorbed fifty millions sterling. And if Mr. John 
Rockefeller sank twice this sum in mid-ocean he would still have a 
remnant sufficient to buy up poor Mr. Carnegie. I cannot answer 
this question. Such fortunes as these have emerged, are emerg- 
ing, and seem to throw doubt on Reed’s theory of the distri- 
bution of wealth, and they remain to plague perhaps most of 
all their envied possessors. The latest official figures give the 
annual income of the United States at 30,000,000,000 dollars, 
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6,000,000 ,000/., and if Capital secures for its share 10 per cent. of 
this, or 3,000,000,000 dollars, very great new fortunes must be 
perpetually in the making.* Give protection its head in any 
country of considerable wealth and population, and the aggrega- 
tion of wealth must presently become menacing; but this is an 
objection less to Protection than to Weaith itself. Morally there 
is much to be said on the side of the Socialists, and had primitive 
man been created with a soul and without a stomach, most of us 
by this time would have been Socialists. That any honest man, 
willing to learn, will presently frequent that sweat shop we call 
Free Trade, is unlikely. 


II 


The previous chapter is purely theoretic. The critics will say : 
‘ America is, on the whole, most prosperous; wages are high; 
if 90 per cent. of all the wealth annually produced goes to the 
producers, we are glad; but a distribution so equitable is for- 
tuitous ; we think that the theory of the distribution of wealth 
through high wages is merely for vote-catching. It is considered 
in none of our standard works on political economy, and we prefer 
the judgment of Bright and Cobden to that of Blaine and Reed. 
Therefore drop theorising and give us the usual douche of statis- 


tics. Try and show that the tariff has been, as you declare, the 
‘* mother of cheapness,’’ and that America would not have been 


richer had she taken Mr. Gladstone’s advice to produce ‘‘ more 
cereals and more cotton at low prices, rather than more cloth and 


23.9 


more iron at high prices. 

But is not the entire Free Trade argument itself theoretic? 
Shall not deep call to deep? The Theory of Free Trade can best 
be routed by the Theory of Protection. But, even though this is 
true, there is yet much official material now at Washington, re- 
corded in the debates on the Aldrich Tariff of last year, which on 
independent grounds is of public interest, and which in homeo- 
pathic quantities may be safely injected. As a general statement 
the merely statistical method in this controversy is both wrong 
and wearisome. 

I suppose that the objection of the average citizen to Protection 
might be overcome if he agreed with Reed that the real function 
of a Protective Tariff is to raise the whole standard of living within 
the protected area, and that under Protection, while wages in 
the industries protected have been steadily raised, prices have been 
as steadily reduced. Recall that over 50 per cent. of all the 
articles to-day imported into the United States enter free, and 


* From manufactures, 19,400,000; farms, 7,800,000; minerals, 2,000,000; 
forests, fisheries, etc., 1,000,000 (dollars : 000’s omitted). 
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1910 THE THEORY OF AMERICAN PROTECTION 923 
that in Great Britain, while our wages are fully one-half lower, 
we yet collect by a tariff in our ports a larger per capita sum than 
does the United States—17s. here, 14s. 4d. there. 

The theory of Free Trade is that if by high duties you interfere 
with your imports, then your export trades will suffer, ‘ because 
imports are paid for by exports.’ The theory of Protection is that 
with Protection and high wages the National prosperity, everyone 
being at work, is likely to evidence itself in increased imports. 
I compare the foreign trade of the United States under the low- 
tariff Wilson Bill with the figures during a similar three years 
period toward the close of the high-tariff Dingley Bill : 


| — Imports Exports 


| U.S. Wilson Bill: ¢ 3 

September 1, 1894, to July 31, 1897 . | 2,698,852,306 | 2,213,010,652 
U.S. Dingley Bill: 

August 1, 1905, to June 30, 1908 . | 3,770,783,057 


4,367 558,503 








' 


Thus, in the three years of a tariff-bred prosperity, the exports 
almost double, and that prosperity shows itself in an increase of 
more than 40 per cent. in the imports. 

Now as to the effect of Protection on Prices. There is the 
striking incident of Muscadine, the Pearl-button Metropolis on 
the Wisconsin River, created by the stroke of a pen in the 
McKinley Bill. Pearl shirt-buttons, previously on the free list, 
had been all imported from Austria. But it was rumoured that 
the raw material—great beds of freshwater mussels—had been 
discovered in the upper tributaries of the Mississippi. The result 
of a high tariff on shirt-buttons in the McKinley Bill of 1890 was 
to bring over to settle within the protected area a Viennese button 
manufacturer with a capital of 4000]. and a few skilled hands. 
From this small beginning the turnover eighteen years later in the 
factories on the Wisconsin (1908) was 11,000,000 dollars, and the 
price of shirt-buttons has fallen one-third. In the debate on the 
Wilson Bill in 1893, Mr. (now Senator) La Follette said : 

In earthen and glass ware the total importation last year was $18,420,634. 
This is practically all labour. Our people remember that before 1860 we 
imported all our pottery ; that the duty was increased from 20 to 55 per 
cent. ; that American capital was interested and American labour employed ; 
that by 1880 we were manfacturing pottery in every State of the Union 
except one, and that under the duty of 55 per cent. we reduced the price 
steadily year by year until the reduction was 40 per cent. below the price 
we had paid for crockery under the tariff for revenue. . . . Our people 
remember when all the wire rods from which fencing is manufactured were 
imported from Germany. We imported 150,000 tons a year at a cost of 
$60 per ton. They remember that we greatly advanced the duty on these 
rods in the tariff of 1883; that now, ten years later, we are manufacturing 
nearly half-a-million tons of these rods, and their price has fallen nearly 
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one-half. From this reduction in the price of the rods our fencing-wire has 
fallen from ten cents a pound to four cents. 


Or, again, take the case of tinplate. In 1873 tinplate was 
selling at twelve dollars per box of 108 lbs. Until the McKinley 
Tariff of 1890 all tin was imported. Two years later, with the 
high duty, the entire United States production of tinplate was 
but 590 tons. In 1908 the production was 580,000 tons. What 
would to-day be the world’s price of tin but for American produc- 
tion through Protection? What, again, would be the world’s price 
of bread if France, a producer of over forty million quarters of 
wheat because of her high tariff, were a customer for, instead of a 
producer of, these forty million quarters? 

Take, again, the case of men’s gloves. Gloves were on the 
free list in the McKinley Tariff of 1890. The Dingley Tariff of 
1897 imposed a heavy duty, and this is the statement of Mr. 
Payne, the Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
when under the new Act of last year he demanded a similar duty 
on women’s gloves also : 


Under the McKinley Tariff we were making 5 per cent. of our men’s 
gloves ; to-day we are making 90 per cent., and men’s gloves are much cheaper 
than they were when we put the duty on them.* 


Again, take the instance of wire nails. In 1882 there were 
made in the United States just 50,000 kegs of wire nails. 
Their price at that time was 8} cents per lb. and the duty 1 cent. 
The McKinley Tariff of 1890 raised this duty to 4 cents. If the 
amount of the duty (4 cents) were added to the price (8} cents) 
wire nails should have risen to 12} cents, whereas in 1901, eleven 
years later, the United States production of nails had risen from 
50,000 kegs to 9,802,822 kegs. America is now an immense ex- 
porter, and the price of the nails has fallen to 24 cents per Ib., or, 
declares Senator Gallinger, to ‘less than one-third of what they 
cost us when we were dependent upon foreign countries.’ ¢ 

When I first visited America in 1878 steel rails were selling at 
67 dollars per ton. A duty of 27 dollars was imposed, and steel 
rails now, one year with another, sell for about the amount of 
the duty. 

But at this rate we shall find it difficult to observe the forest 
for the trees, and I shall but encumber the mind of any student 
with great batches of statistics such as these from every schedule 
from A to P. Enough to say that the cumulative evidence all 
points one way—that Protection is the mother of real cheapness ; 
that it raises wages while it reduces prices. 


* Congress Record, April 5, 1909. 
* Ibid., May 14, 1909. 
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What Prince Bismarck, in his speech before the Reichstag on 
the 2nd of May 1879, said of Germany is true of America and is 
true of Great Britain : 

One thing is clear, that through the widely open doors of its import 
trade, the German market has become the mere storage-place for the over- 
production of other countries. We must, therefore, shut our gates and 
take care that the German market, which is now being monopolised by 
foreign wares, shall be reserved for native industry. Countries which are 
inclosed have become great, and those which have remained open have 
fallen behind. Were the perils of Protectionism really so great as sometimes 
painted, France would long ago have been ruined, instead of which she 
was more prosperous after paying the five milliards than Germany is to-day. 
And Protectionist Russia, too—look at her marvellous prosperity! . . . The 
question before us is not a political but a financial one, and we should 
put all personal sensibility aside. . . . Because it is my deliberate judgment 
that the prosperity of America is mainly due to its system of protective laws, 
I urge that Germany has now reached that point where it is necessary to 
imitate the tariff system of the United States. . . . I see that the Protective 
countries are prospering ; the Free Trade countries are decaying. 


In short, shall our Nation do its own work and devote its wage 
fund to its citizens, or shall the allied forces of Free Trade and 
Socialism be permitted to expel the nation’s capital to foreign 
lands, so that our capitalists may live on the income from their 
foreign investments, or, if ‘ supertaxed,’ follow these investments 
to climes more congenial? Is not the Art when established in the 
Homeland, and transmitting an hereditary aptitude to generations 
of our artificers, more valuable than the mere article imported 
from a factory in Asia? In short, is the entire conception of Free 
Exchange, not merely of Free Imports, but of that universal re- 
ciprocal Free Trade which still finds its panegyrists, anything but 
an immoral obsession? These are the questions of the hour. We 
are at last obliged to read the writing on the wall. Free Ex- 
changes between America, with ninety millions of the most highly 
paid wage earners, and China with four hundred millions of the 
very lowest paid and yet the most efficient, would in the end raise 
Chinese wages twenty-five per cent. by reducing American wages 
seventy-five per cent. And the social systems of either com- 
munity must conform to these wage variations, for it is not 
possible by unrestricted competition to traffic in ‘cheapness’ 
without making cheap men and cheap women first of all. 

What wonder that this pernicious experiment in sweating, 
persisted in by us for now more than half a century, has starved 
and all but dismembered the Empire—to dismember which was, 
indeed, Cobden’s declared objective—has emptied Ireland of her 
population, and through Her bitter unrest has come near to wreck 
the British Constitution! Well did the great Napoleon declare 

‘the economists are an accursed breed, there is no nation 80 
powerful but they can destroy it.’ ; 
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In concluding these short notes on American Protection—the 
system whereby wealth is distributed through high wages—I must 
say a few words in reply to a criticism proper and inevitable. The 
candid critic will say : ‘ But if Protection is the perfect alternative 
you declare it to Socialism ; if it really reduces prices and gives 
almost all that is produced to the producer ; if American Protec- 
tion does distribute wealth, and British Free Trade starves and 
congests it, and if we have to guide us fifty years of brilliant com- 
prehensive empiricism in both countries, then cadit questio, what 
do we quarrel about? Surely the civilised world must long since 
have fallen in line?’ The answer that practically the civilised 
world has during the fifty years turned its back on Free Trade is 
not adequate. It remains true that within America Protection 
has silenced Socialism, so that a really brilliant Socialist candidate 
for the Presidency in 1908 secured but 3 per cent. of the vote. 
But somewhere deep down in the domain of ethics, and not of 
economics, it is dimly perceived that Protection is fallible, and 
that the last word as to equitable distribution has not yet been 
said. This conviction, however mischievous as a political specu- 
lation, is to-day dividing the great deeps to prepare some nouvelle 
couche sociale. Nor is it easy to withhold some measure of 
sympathy from the new movement. It represents in countless 
honest hearts 


The desire . . 
Of the day for the morrow, 


so that once more politics in America are at the parting of the 
ways. Let us, then, examine very briefly the new structure of 
things, for we are about to hear much of the American protest 
against Protection. 

In a sense, though not at all in the sense he contemplated, 
the statement of the late Mr. Havemeyer that ‘the Tariff is the 
Mother of Trusts ’ is true. After so many experiments and object- 
lessons, high tariffs and low tariffs alternating, it does stand out 
that Protection has immensely stimulated the production of wealth 
in the United States; the result, however, as seen by the un- 
prejudiced witness is in the creation of endless classes of unneces- 
sary middlemen to intervene between the producer and the ‘ ulti- 
mate consumer.’ It has occurred to each half of the nation to 
‘ get rich quick ’ by taking in the washing of the other half. The 
abuse and the economic waste having become notorious, the 
pendulum now swings in the other direction. Now the attempt 
is being made by great Trusts to eliminate advertisers and brokers 
and jobbers and the entire myriad of hawkers and drummers, §o 
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that at one remove it is really true that Protection has been the 
mother of Trusts. If these parasitic millions—yes, actual 
millions—of redundant intermediaries are to be driven out, what ° 
is to become of them? They represent an enormous, organised, 
clamant voice, the Press, its advertisement columns in jeopardy, 
being on their side, and are a very great peril to the modern State. 
The Trusts have, then, really succeeded in uniting against them- 
selves and the protectionist proletariat the entire University 
interest. This represents a class whose profits are and have been 
colossal, and it is a class which will fight a la lanterne before it 
goes under at the hands of the Trust magnates. In every hamlet 
in the land this order of society is to-day preparing to attack the 
system of Protection which, through an excess of prosperity, has 
as surely given it birth as a carcass breeds flies. No portion, then, 
of the work done by the Congressional Committees last year in 
connexion with the new Tariff is more important than the evi- 
dence disclosed as to where to-day American profits are going. 
As in England, so also in America, the cost of living is rising very 
fast. No doubt the world-wide rise in prices, as demonstrated by 
all the ‘ index numbers,’ is related to the phenomenal supplies of 
the new gold from the mines. But it is much easier to satisfy the 
voter that it is due to Protection, and that the protected manu- 
facturers, the creators of all the Trusts, are enriching themselves 
at the cost of the ultimate consumer. Synchronising with the 
Aldrich Tariff of last year, the cost of living has certainly risen. 
Free hides were to have reduced the price of boots, but boots are 
more expensive. Lower duties were imposed on all ‘raw 
materials,’ such as lumber and pig iron, wool, coal, and pulp, and 
yet the prices of all the articles into the manufacture of which 
these enter have risen. Tea and coffee, always on the free list, 
are dearer, as also a score of other necessaries. 

The political syllogism of to-day reads: The American Tariff 
is high; the cost of living in America is rising; therefore the 
Tariff is accountable. It becomes, then, very important to 
analyse this cost of living. Mr. Samuel Gompers, the President 
of the American Federation of Labour, is a man of character and 
of marked ability. Those who have known him longest have 
come to regard him as equal to the responsibilities of a very im- 
portant position. Mr. Gompers has but recently returned 
from an extended investigation of labour conditions in Europe, 
and his report is now published in the organ of his Association. 
Mr. Gompers says : 


Living is cheap for the wage-earner in Europe only because he does 
without what in America soon becomes a necessity to him—food in good 
quantity and quality, presentable clothes, a comfortable home, and a larger, 
freer life. Meat is usually from 25 to 100 per cent. higher in Europe than 
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in the United States. The immigrant finds that he can buy in quantity 
his flour, potatoes, fuel, oil, sugar, coffee, salt, all cheaper than in the 
land he has left. The cheapness and abundance of fruits, and of our 
melons and tomatoes, are a surprise to him. After the most pressing 
necessaries come a line of things cheaper than in Europe, such as cotton 
clothing, jumpers, and shoes. Fine woollens and silk stuffs, furs, laces, 
and kid gloves cost less abroad. . . . If the immigrant who comes to this 
country is willing to continue living here at the same level he was obliged 
to accept in his native land, he can find it at the same money. 


Mr. Gompers, in short, is of the opinion of Mr. James J. 
Hill. It is less the high cost of living than the cost of high 
living which to-day confronts the United States. It would, of 
course, be absurd to deny that prices must be higher in some 
cases because of the Tariff. That is, indeed, the very purport of 
the Tariff—namely, by restricting competition to keep prices at 
a point which permits the Home production to be absorbed through 
high wages. But the more we analyse prices and the cost of 
living the more evident it is that the Tariff cuts but little figure ; 
that high prices in America are the consequent of ‘ boom times,’ 
and especially of vast classes of redundant middlemen withdrawn 
from the producer ranks, who, while producing nothing, perhaps 
account for one-seventh of the total consumed. 

In search of data as to the causes underlying the high cost of 
living, walk with me into the shops of New York. I go to a 
leading chemist, and I buy an imported French toothbrush for 
thirty-five cents—say, eighteenpence. With a little trouble I find 
that the importer’s price is twopence-halfpenny in Paris, the duty 
is 40 per cent., or a penny. So that the total cost laid down in 
New York is just about fourpence. The importer has sold it to 
the retailer for sixpence, so I pay the final retailer a shilling 
profit—a profit of 180 per cent. How inconsiderable a part has 
the Tariff played in this transaction, less than 6 per cent., and 
yet in all good faith the chemist replies to my expostulation, | 
‘ You are accustomed to the prices of a Free Trade country.’ 

I will take another instance at random. The manufacturer’s 
cost in glassware and pottery is fully 90 per cent. wages, the cost 
of the raw material, clay and sand, being quite inconsiderable. So 
in the American system glassware, being all labour, is protected by 
a prodigiously high tariff. Yet the American glass manufacturers 
have been able to demonstrate to the Senate Committee that 
their own profits were slightly less than 10 per cent. I buy a 
large pressed-glass fruit-dish for tenpence. The merchant who 
retails to me has, I find, bought this glass at the rate of four-and- 
eightpence per dozen. So he makes a profit of 100 per cent., the 
protected manufacturer 10 per cent. I next buy a dozen blown- 
glass ‘ needle-etched ’ champagne-glasses for fourteen shillings 
(3.39 dollars). For these the retailer paid five shillings per dozen ; 
his profit in this case is 180 per cent. 
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A word as to chinaware, the duty on which is 60 per cent. 
Surely I shall find in this case that the Tariff has increased my 
cost of living? I go to Haviland & Co. and buy a hundred pieces 
of imported china from Limoges; the price 101. (fifty dollars). 
The import price, as shown by the invoice, is 2I.; add the duty, 
60 per cent., to this and the cost is only 31. 4s. And yet this set 
reaches me, the ultimate consumer, at a price over 200 per cent. 
higher than the invoiced price with the duty added. Or, again, 
take Japanese ‘ Blue Point’ china cups and saucers. These are 
valued in the Customs invoices at just twopence, and the duty is 
60 per cent. Yet the New York retail price is ninepence a pair. 
Here the customer pays slightly over a penny of duty on a nine- 
penny purchase : thus the 60 per cent. duty has increased his out- 
lay, his ‘ cost of living,’ by not 60 per cent., but about 11. 

Or take the ordinary two-bladed American pocket-knife, for 
which I pay the retailer half a crown. There is no better steel 
in the world than that in the American ‘ jack knife.’ I find those 
knives cost the manufacturer twelve shillings (2.95 dollars) per 
dozen, and that he has sold them ‘ to the trade’ at an advance of 
sixpence per dozen. In this case, again, the profit the retailer 
takes from me is over 130 per cent. ; but still he defends the price 
on the ground ‘ we have a high tariff here.’ Or, once again, 
take razors. The imported German razors are invoiced at five 
shillings a dozen, probably a scandalous under-valuation. The 
duty is 70 per cent. These razors are positively being retailed at 
ten shillings each. 

Of all the Tariff schedules perhaps ‘Schedule K’ of the 
Woollen duties secures the most indiscriminating abuse. There- 
fore let me conclude with the analysis of the price of a suit of 
American-made winter clothes; these represent 12} lb. of un- 
scoured wool, in the form of 3} yards of finished cloth, which, the 
evidence shows, the protected woollen manufacturer has sold to 
the wholesale clothier for four-and-sevenpence per yard (1.123 
dollars). 


3 
33 yards at 1.123 dollars . - : . 3.94 
Cutting and sewing . : : é . 3.62 
Shop expenses . : ‘ , ‘ . 0.76 


Finished cost wholesale. . - 8.32 (12. 18s. 4d.) 


The wholesale clothier sells this suit to the trade for 10.80 dollars, 
but the price at which it reaches the ultimate consumer is eighteen 
dollars. In this case how very reasonable is the profit 
of the protected woollen manufacturer, the ‘ Tariff Baron’ we 
read of. 

In America a furious Tariff campaign is at hand. Not only are 
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we likely to see the low-tariff Democrats in control of the House 
of Representatives as a result of the elections in November, but 
not improbably a Democratic President in 1912. Capital, Or- 
ganised Wealth, that backbone of the Republican party, is sulking 
in its tents, and will sulk. Rich men have been made the target 
of legislation, not because they are bad, but because they are 
rich. The wage-earners are being assured that the protected 
industries are despoiling them, while every middleman, well- 
educated, cogent, voluble, insurging for dear life against Trust 
economics, will acclaim the new moral ideas, but with his tongue 
in his cheek. What a world of humbug we live in! Truly we 
shall see what we shall see. Already the great prosperity and 
purchasing power of the United States, and the collapse of all the 
Western Exchanges with Asia, have thrown New York’s inter- 
national finance out of gear. The one thing needful to secure a 
first-class panic is a reduction of the Tariff, increased imports, and 
heavy gold exports. The reduced demand consequent on five 
millions unemployed—that is the speediest method of all, to reduce 
imports, strengthen exchange, and cheapen the cost of living! 
Such is the financial situation, and a Tariff agitation may convulse 
it. Ifso, as in 1893 and again in 1907, the civilised world is likely 
to learn its lesson that chaos in the Great Republic will ever be 
followed by darkness for the universe of Trade and Finance. 


MORETON FREWEN. 
Vancouver, B.C. 





SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE 
REVOLUTION 


THE extraordinary ease with which the House of Braganza was 
overthrown has been attributed to a profound popular dissatisfac- 
tion with the Monarchy ; but, to overturn a Throne, something 
besides popular dissatisfaction is needed. Five years ago all 
Russia was much more profoundly dissatisfied with the Tsar than 
the Portuguese were, five weeks ago, with King Manoel; yet 
Nicholas the Second still reigns. 

As a matter of fact, many causes have combined to make 
King Manoel an outcast. The Braganzas had ruled badly. King 
Manoel himself was weak and inexperienced. The financial and 
economic state of the country was deplorable. The taxes were 
heavy. By means of secret societies the Republicans had sapped 
the loyalty of some sailors in the fleet and of some soldiers in the 
Lisbon garrison. Then there was the clerical question. From all 
that I can learn, this question was, however, largely artificial. 

I once knew a lady suffering from epileptic fits who imagined 
that the attacks were due to her wearing glasses which were a 
shade too strong for her sight ; and I have frequently met neuras- 
thenics who were convinced that the irritableness and the other 
unpleasant symptoms of their complaint would disappear if they 
wore a larger size in boots or made some trivial change in their 
habits. The Portuguese, a proud people with a great history, 
are keenly sensitive to the fact that now, in the twentieth, cen- 
tury, they do not occupy the same relative position in Europe 
which they occupied in the fifteenth century. They have declined, 
and are in consequence irritable and despondent. Suddenly they 
are told that this decline is due to clericalism. The statement is 
repeated in a hundred different forms. The cry is taken up by 
fanatics who are as much opposed to Catholicity as the Jesuits are 
devoted to it. These anti-clericals are as well organised and as 
self-sacrificing as the Jesuits themselves. Their propaganda is 
carried out with great skill, persistence and courage. Finally, the 
Portuguese people believe them, just as the average man in the 
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street comes in time to believe the persistent advertisers who 
scream at him from every hoarding and every station on the 
Underground that their pale pills cure cramp ! 

A doctor who tells a patient that his troubles are due to the fact 
that he has inherited a poor physique and a weak heart is not so 
popular or so eagerly credited as a quack who tells the same man 
that if he fasts for a fortnight or takes Bullock’s Malted Food with 
his coffee, or goes in for a complete course of Electric Foot-Baths 
he will soon be bursting with vitality. 

This is the principle which lies at the root of all quack adver- 
tising, either in medicine or in politics, and it accounts in part for 
the success of the anticlerical cry in Portugal. That cry was 
popular because it flattered Portuguese pride and Portuguese 
indolence. They were still a great nation, but they were bent 
double under the burden of Monasticism. Let them but throw off 
that incubus and they would at once tower head and shoulders 
over all the other nations in Europe. Such was the remedy, so 
simple, so attractive. No need for an elaborate diagnosis, for long 
years of self-discipline. Put out the monks, and all will be well. 
This cry appealed, moreover, to Southern impatience and impul- 
siveness. Nothing needed but one short angry upheaval, one 
delirious week of rioting and convent-smashing. How perfectly 
delightful ! 

I do not think that the departure of the monks will make much 
difference to Portugal. There are proportionately more monks in 
Germany than there were in Portugal, yet Germany prospers. 
Whether or not the clericals injured Portugal in the past is another 
matter. Probably the Inquisition did injure the country ; but the 
Inquisition was more Governmental than clerical. In the middle 
of the last century it was in the hands of the Marquis de Pombal, 
who expelled the Jesuits, and whose brother, the head of the 
Inquisition, even burned a Jesuit at the stake. 

Confining ourselves, however ,to the present, we cannot see that 
the departure of the Jesuits will make much difference. Many 
loose accusations have been made against their activity in Portugal ; 
but careful inquiries which I have made on the spot convince me 
that there is no foundation for any of these charges. It is generally 
understood, for example, that they had in their keeping the con- 
sciences of the Royal Family, but several hundred years ago the 
Jesuit Society itself made what may be called a self-denying 
ordinance prohibiting its members from acting as confessors to any 
reigning monarch. When Queen Maria Amelia came to Lisbon 
in 1886 she asked for a Jesuit confessor ; but the Provincial of the 
Order explained that he could not comply with her request. An 
Irish Dominican (now dead) was accordingly selected, and his 
successor was the French Lazarist, who was recently murdered 
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by the revolutionists. The King’s confessor was a secular priest 
called Feidero. 

‘ But,’ we are told, ‘ the Jesuits interfered in politics. They 
were behind the anti-republican paper Portugal.’ 

The facts of the case are as follows. Some years ago a Portu- 
guese paper called the Correo Nacional happened to be on its last 
legs—not an unusual state of things in Portuguese journalism. 
A Jesuit priest called Fernando thought this was a good oppor- 
tunity to create a Catholic Press which would insist on purity in 
political life, social reform, a revival of the religious spirit, civic 
pride, patriotism, and an interest in public affairs. This was at 
least his object, but he could hardly be blamed, of course, if he 
also thought occasionally of the interests of the Jesuits. 

Father Fernando accordingly made a great appeal for money 
wherewith he might buy the Correo Nacional. He got 40,000 
francs, and with this money he bought the moribund newspaper 
and re-christened it the Portugal. Under Father Fernando’s 
direction this paper became a strongly doctrinal organ, devoted to 
teaching Christian Apologetics. It tried to awaken an interest in 
religious matters and in education. But it evidently appealed 
more to ecclesiastical students than to the general public, and 
finally Father Fernando retired. 

He had done something, however, to raise the standard of the 
Portuguese Press. When Dom Carlos, for instance, was assas- 
sinated, the Portugal was the only paper which denounced the 
murder from the very day on which it was committed. 

The other papers did not know what to think of it or what to 
say about it, so they said nothing. Will it be credited that for 
at least a week after the King’s murder no other paper in Lisbon 
ventured to pass the slightest criticism on the assassination ? 

The Portugal did not mince words, however, in speaking of 
the assassins and of those who had egged them on. It de- 
nounced, too, the great demonstration of 50,000 persons which 
was held in honour of the murderers, and the way in which the 
graves of the latter were strewn with flowers. 

Finally, some of the Royalist papers rallied to the Portugal’s 
side so far as to admit that the murder of the King and the Heir- 
Apparent was on the whole rather bad form. 

When Father Fernando retired from the editorship of the 
Portugal that paper was taken over by other Roman Catholics, 
who continued it on the same lines, but who had no connexion 
whatever with the Jesuits. It was certainly a very outspoken 
organ, and it conducted a vigorous campaign against the Republi- 
cans, but the latter were, on their side, equally outspoken. 

For all the strong things the Portugal said, the Jesuits were 
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blamed by the Republicans, and this accounts to a great extent for 
the intensity with which the latter hated the Society of Jesus. 

One notorious politician the Portugal attacked with great 
violence. This was Senhor Alpoin, an ex-Minister, whom, on 
the strength of something which he said eight days before the 
murder of King Carlos, it accused of having been a party to the 
assassination. It is not quite certain whether this was true or 
not, but it did harm to Alpoin and prevented him from attaining 
the object of his ambition, which was to become Prime Minister. 

Finally Senhor Alpoin sent a friend of his, a journalist, to 
the Patriarch begging him, in the name of Christian charity, to 
make the Portugal cease its attacks. The Patriarch complied 
with the request, and wrote a strong letter to the editor, but the 
latter flatly refused to comply. He said that, as a journalist, he 
was not in this matter bound to obey the Patriarch. He knew 
his facts and his business. He also knew Alpoin, and was deter- 
mined to drive that politician out of public life. 

Senhor Alpoin then took a last desperate step. He sent a 
friend with a confidential message to the Provincial of the Jesuits. 
‘If you make the Portugal to cease attacking me,’ so ran this 
message, ‘I shall not forget you when Iam Premier. If you fail 
to do so, then you shall feel my vengeance.’ 

The Provincial said that he had no authority over the Portugal, 
and that, even if he had, he could not sell his conscience for any 
favours. 

Thus the negotiations were broken off, and open war was declared 
between Alpoin and the Jesuits. Alpoin’s paper, the Dia, 
attacked the latter as violently as the Portugal attacked Alpoin. 
In the public examinations, conducted by friends of Alpoin, nearly 
all the pupils of the Jesuits were ‘‘ plucked.’’ Then Alpoin left 
the Progressistas and became chief of the Dissidentes, who were 
allied to the Republicans. 

The late Premier, Senhor de Souza, was only a tool in the 
hands of Alpoin, who really engineered the recent revolution, 
and who has now declared himself an out-and-out Republican. 

So much for the vague charges against the Jesuits. As for the 
facts in their favour, they are not vague. The magnificent college 
of Campolido is—or rather was two weeks ago—a very large and 
concrete fact. It was the only educational and scientific institu- 
tion in Portugal which was worthy of the name. It had three 
hundred boys, some of them the sons of Republican leaders. It 
turned out, during the fifty years of its existence, a long list of 
distinguished men. It published a scientific magazine called the 
Broteria, which is favourably known to scientists all over the 
world. 

The correspondents who visited Campolido after its destruction 
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saw a strange spectacle. The Republican apostles of progress 
and enlightenment were smashing the valuable microscopes and 
up-to-date scientific apparatus of the so-called obscurantist priests. 
It was not a chance contrast this, a fortuitous reversal of réles. It 
holds good throughout all this revolution. The Portuguese Re- 
publican is vague and windy. He will establish a reign of 
‘austere justice’ and poetic politics, and will, in short, bring 
about the Millennium. Judging by the studies and library of 
Campolido, the Jesuits seem to have been trying in a hard-headed, 
businesslike way that would do credit to Glasgow, to direct the 
attention of young Portugal to concrete things like metallurgy, 
zoology, botany, modern languages, modern business methods, 
engineering, &c. Father Narcisso Martins wrote largely and ex- 
tremely well on arboriculture and agriculture. He also drew up, 
not vaguely like a dreamer, but with plans and maps that would 
satisfy the most exacting engineer, a splendid scheme for the 
irrigation of all Southern Portugal by means of an enormous 
barrage (240 feet in height) constructed at Villa Velha de Rodam 
in such a way that the level of the water might be raised by © 
240 feet, in which case it could be carried through aqueducts 
throughout the whole Alem Tejo. This plan had been ventilated 
about a hundred years ago by Bento de Moura, who was regarded 
as a madman for advocating it. Father Martins revived the 
scheme in March last, and showed conclusively by examples drawn 
from the Rhine, India, and Egypt that it would be comparatively 
easy. If it were successfully carried through, the economical 
question in Portugal would almost be solved, for the want of water 
is the great trouble in Southern Portugal, and if water was plenti- 
fully supplied by irrigation works the whole face of that country 
would be changed for the better, and the Republican peasants 
of the South would, in all probability, become ardent Royalists, 
like the peasantry in the well-watered North. 

The Jesuits thus did their best to turn the attention of the 
Portuguese to the development of their country’s inexhaustible 
resources and to the study of science. Father Alphonse Luisier, 
S.J., published a complete list (about 1000) of the plants growing 
in the Setubal region (see the Bulletins ‘ da Sociedade Broteriana 
1902,’ Coimbra). The same Jesuit has since made a careful study 
of Bryologia, and is well known among bryologists. He devoted 
special attention to the mosses of Portugal, and had collected at 
Campolido a fine library and a great number of specimens. 

Father Antonio Pinto, professor of physics and chemistry, is 
well known by his works on the radio-activity of water. He had 
just returned to Campolido from the Congress of Electricity and 
Radiology, held at Brussels in August and September last, when 
he was arrested. In the Broteria magazine, which was edited by 
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Father Camille Torrend, 8.J., himself a remarkable scientist, he 
wrote several articles on physics, especially on electricity. Many 
distinguished laymen wrote in the same magazine : for example, 
Valerio Cordeiro, Paulin Vielledent, Manuel Rebimbo, the engineer 
d’ Ascencéo Guimaroes. Many foreign scientists also wrote in it : 
viz. Father Narres, a Spanish Jesuit; Father Rick and Father 
Theissen, who dealt with the mycology of Brazil; Father 
Narruro, a Spaniard, and a disciple of Father Cirerra, the well- 
known Director of the Observatory of Tortosa. Father Narruro 
wrote exclusively about earthquakes. 

The decree expelling the Jesuits from Portugal declares that 
this step is taken ‘ because they [the Jesuits] are an anomaly in 
modern civilisation.’ Really, however, the Jesuits of Campolido 
seem to have been more in touch with the twentieth century than 
the revolutionists who expelled them. 

As for the other religious Orders, it is hard to see in what 
manner they were a drag on the country’s progress. The Fran- 
ciscans are allowed to stay so long as no more than three of them 
live together. This is on account of their sympathy with the 
Republicans and their intense hatred of the Jesuits. Their little 
monthly magazine, The Voice of St. Antony, was so distinctly 
modernist that it was censured by Rome and suppressed. For some 
years it had been conducting a running fight with the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, the very anti-modernist organ of the 
Portuguese Jesuits. After the Voice of St. Antony was suppressed 
the Franciscans started at Oporto the Correio do Norte, a daily 
paper, republican in politics; and the Franciscan group in the 
Chamber afterwards supported Teixeira de Souza. 

This internecine warfare weakened, by the way, the clerical 
and monarchical parties, and gave a bad example to the common 
people. Similarly, it will be remembered, the expulsion of the 
Jesuits by Pombal was preceded by a hundred years’ conflict of 
the greatest ferocity between the Jesuits and the Dominicans; 
while a Jesuit-Dominican war preceded the expulsion of both 
Jesuits and Dominicans from China and Japan. 

For many years back the Jesuits and Dominicans in Portugal 
have been at peace, owing to the fact that there were no Domini- 
cans. That Order disappeared from Portugal, and is only repre- 
sented there by the three or four Irish Fathers in the Church of 
Corpo Santo. Even they tell me that they are not self-supporting. 
They could not exist for a day were it not for the help they get 
from Ireland. The collection they take up in the church on a 
Sunday does not pay for the candles on the altar. For some years 
past they have been trying to establish again a native community 
of Dominicans, but owing to the inconstancy of the average Portu- 
guese novice the scheme has not been much of a success. Just 
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before the revolution they had succeeded in getting together a 
few native Postulants, but the Republicans have now dispersed 
them, and in any case the new branch would hardly have taken 
root. It was a very withered and sickly shoot. 

But, indeed, the Jesuits themselves are not a self-supporting 
community in Portugal. Once they were. Once there were four 
Jesuit Provinces in Portugal, and that country was the best 
recruiting-ground of the Society. Now there is only one Portu- 
guese Province of the Jesuits. The Jesuits in Portugal are, 
however, dependent on the Spanish Province, and, like the 
Dominicans and most of the other Orders, they bring foreign money 
into the country instead of sending native money out of it. 

In Lisbon alone the religious Congregations gave, until the 
outbreak of the revolution, 2000 free meals daily, and about 30,000 
free meals were given daily by the monasteries and nunneries 
throughout Portugal. Education was almost free (at Campolido 
a boarder had only to pay two pounds a month for his education 
and his board), so that the new Government will find itself com- 
pelled to spend a great deal of money on schools and on the un- 
employed. As economy is the great watchword of President Braga 
(so he told me himself), and as the heavy taxation was a potent 
cause in bringing about the revolution, the Republic will be in 
difficulties directly. Schools of course are necessary, but it will 
be years before the Portuguese peasant comes to see the good of 
them ; and for my own part I am doubtful if the new Republican 
schools will be of much account. We know what these new 
business schools are in Spain, presided over by briefless lawyers 
with a craze for politics, journalism and frothy oratory. 

The uprising against the Jesuits was the great feature of the 
revolution. In fact, the whole revolution was simply an anti- 
Jesuit and anti-clerical outburst of which the Republicans took 
advantage in order to compass the overthrow of the dynasty and 
the Monarchy. Nevertheless, as I have tried to show, the case 
against the Jesuits and the religious Orders is not strong. There 
are in the country only 300 priests belonging to religious Orders 
and 500 nuns. Some of the Orders possessed no property. 
Their great monasteries and colleges were nominally lent to 
them by pious associations of Catholic laymen. That property 
cannot be confiscated. Neither can the property which is held 
in the names of foreigners. Germany has already intimated that 
she will demand compensation if the property of any German 
subject—be he monk, Jesuit or priest—is confiscated or destroyed. 
Great Britain will probably object to the confiscation of the Jesuit 
houses at Goa and elsewhere which are registered as the property 


of English Jesuits. 
Thus the confiscation of the monasteries will yield nothing to 
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the Republican Government but debts and diplomatic difficulties. 
The uprooting of the Trinas, a native Order of nuns devoted to 
works of charity, will soon be felt by the poorer classes. Then 
there will be a natural reaction against the savagery of the last few 
weeks. Even during the height of the anti-clerical riots soldiers 
and sailors could be seen weeping for the poor nuns. When some 
of the Jesuits left, people said, ‘God must have some awful fate 
in store for us when He’s sending you away.’ 

The people are more superstitious than ever they were. Their 
belief in the underground passages of the monks and their hair- 
raising stories of the magical performances of the Jesuits show 
this clearly. It only needs a slight shock of earthquake at Lisbon 
to provoke a counter-revolution that will bring back not only the 
Jesuits but even the King. 

Innocently or not, clericalism was undoubtedly one cause of 
the revolution. Senhor Teixeira de Souza, Dom Manoel’s last 
Premier, was another cause. All the Royalists and clericals and 
a good many of the Republicans say that he deliberately betrayed 
his master. The clericals are especially angry with him, and, 
judging by the way in which they speak of him, the Jesuits would, 
I think, be rather pleased than otherwise if they saw him 
immersed in boiling oil. 

As for the Republicans, the Povo de Aveiro, one of their papers, 
says that ‘ the Premier had a most minute and perfect knowledge 
of the plot.’ Jogo Chages, editor of the Republican paper Capital, 
says that the Republicans hailed with delight De Souza’s appoint- 
ment as Premier, and redoubled their efforts, being sure ‘ that the 
pseudo-Liberalism of the regenerador Government would second 
these efforts.’ 

None of this of course is decisive evidence, and indeed the Povo 
de Aveiro comes to the conclusion that if the Premier was not a 
knave, he certainly was a fool. And, as a matter of fact, Teixeira 
de Souza has long enjoyed a reputation for quite remarkable 
stupidity. The only public position he ever held before was that 
of head of the Custom House, and, as Premier, he was understood 
to be the tool of his fellcw-townsman Senhor Alpoin, the leader of 
the Dissidentes. That burly, loud-voiced intriguer from the 
Trazos Montes was indeed the villain of the piece. He now says 
so himself daily in his paper, the Dia. But, though a great friend of 
Affonso Costa and a member of the same secret society, he is as 
much distrusted by the Republicans as he was by the Royalists, 
and he will never be able to do anything in politics—save 
manipulate puppets. 

What tells most against the ex-Premier is the record of his 
activity—or rather, of his non-activity—during the last few weeks 
of the monarchy. It is an amazing record, very hard to explain, 
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especially during its latter stages, except on the assumption that 
Senhor de Souza had at least a tacit agreement with the Repub- 
licans. 

Before the elections of August last, King Manoel found himself 
in @ political cul-de-sac similar to that in which his father had 
been at the time of his murder. Several gangs of corrupt poli- 
ticians had periodically plundered the country under the pretence 
of governing it. Constitutional rule was impossible, and mean- 
while the Republicans were increasing their activity. Under 
similar circumstances, Dom Carlos had effected a coup d’état and 
appointed Franco Dictator. It was now open to Dom Manoel to 
do the same thing or else to take the oppokite course, the course 
of leniency and mildness. The King’s gentleness, apathy and 
dislike for vigorous mental or physical action led him to take the 
line of least resistance. He offered the Premiership to Teixeira de 
Souza, a man of Liberal, almost Republican, sympathies. His 
object in doing so was to imitate King Alfonso by inaugurating an 
anti-clerical campaign with the object of making himself popular 
with the really large section of his people who were anti-clerical 
(but not anti-monarchical), and thus taking the wind out of the 
Republicans’ sails. 

The first great mistake of Teixeira de Souza was his alliance 
with the Republicans at the last elections. It was a critical 
moment in the history of the monarchy. It was the Premier’s 
first duty to make a clear issue of it, to raise a flag round which 
all friends of the King might rally. It was a question of Monarch- 
ists against Republicans. No other division was possible. Yet 
the Premier allied himself with Vinceslfo de Lima, Reymfo, 
Alpoin, and the Republicans against the Royalists and Conserva- 
tives—viz. the Progressistas, Franquistas (Liberal Regenera- 
dores), Henriquistas, and Nacionalistas. Thus he split the 
Royalist vote. Some Royalists voted for the King’s Premier. 
Some voted for the Conservatives. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican vote was solid everywhere, and no fewer than ten Repub- 
. licans were returned for Lisbon alone. This has well been 
described as a ‘ notice to quit’ served upon the Monarchy. 

Dom Manoel’s choice of De Souza as Premier had already lost 
the Monarchy its best friends. I have been assured by a most 
competent authority that this choice and the results of the subse- 
quent elections made all the loyal officers lose heart, and accounted 
for the amazing supineness of the Army leaders when the revolu- 
tion at length burst. Many things are permitted to a King, but 
one thing he must not do, he must not turn Republican. If he 
does, Royalists will not fight for him with any great enthusiasm. 

The Premier’s fatal splitting of the Royalist vote might pos- 
sibly have been due to an error of judgment such as makes many 
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a good captain run his ship on the rocks, but in the present 
instance there was not only bad steering, there was also something 
that looked like scuttling. 

Why did the Premier not rouse himself when he must have 
learned that the Revolution was due in a few days? It could not 
have been that he was ignorant. Many people knew that a revo- 
lution was coming off in Portugal. Senhor Magalhaes de Lima 
sounded London and Paris about it. When Lisbon was isolated 
by the cutting of the railway and the telegraph wires, Oporto, and 
even Paris, knew very well what had happened. 

Yet Teixeira de Souza knew nothing of it at all, and never, I 
suppose, spoke to the King on this subject. Instead of making 
counter preparations he began to appoint Republicans as civil 
governors and provincial officials. I have this on the best oral 
authority, and I also have it before me in print in the Povo de 
Aveiro, a Republican and anti-clerical paper. One of these 
governors, Senhor Motta Veiga, Governor of Guarda, went during 
this period on a picnic with Senhor Affonso Costa, the present 
Republican Minister of Justice, and took part in a public and 
demonstrative singing of the Marseillaise. 

On occasions of previous unrest, it had been found that fire- 
arms were smuggled into Lisbon in motor-cars. At first these 
motors rushed with such speed past the guards stationed at the 
outskirts of the city that they could not be stopped, but finally 
chains were placed across the roads and vehicles of all kinds were 
thus brought to a standstill whether they liked it or not. 

On the present occasion no such precautions were taken. 
Motors were free to enter the city in dozens with cargoes of rifles. 
Large consignments of firearms were also smuggled in by railway, 
thanks to the energy of Republican emissaries employed on the 
trains, thanks also to the carelessness and blindness of the military 
authorities at the stations. 

Everybody outside the Royal palaces knew of these ominous 
preparations, which made the Royalists lose heart in proportion 
as they inspired the mutineers with courage. 

But the Premier did not act. When the revolt actually broke 
out he was in town, but did not trouble to call on the King or even 
to answer Dom Manoel when the latter telephoned to him. He 
remained quietly in one of the barracks, and the report which he 
afterwards caused to be circulated, that he was wounded in the 
leg, was ludicrously untrue. The fact that he was never once 
molested by the Republicans speaks for itself; also the fact that 
he has now recognised the new régime. In a few years (if the 
Republic lasts so long) he will probably be President. 

Before taking leave of Senhor Teixeira de Souza I must not 
omit to mention his great mistake (or his great treachery) in allow- 
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ing the fleet to return to Lisbon. The fleet in Portugal is a sort 
of reformatory. ‘The worst and most desperate characters are 
made to serve in it. Consequently there was little difficulty in 
winning over some of the sailors to the revolutionary side. Every- 
body knew that the fleet was revolutionary. Yet the Premier 
allowed it back to the Tagus. 

And yet even in the fleet the Royalists were in the majority, 
only that, like their King and their Premier, they were an 
apathetic majority without a head, while the Republican minority 
was energetic and vigorous and well directed. When the revolu- 
tion first broke out, the Dom Carlos threatened to sink the San 
Raphael if she approached. Then two Republican officers and 
fifty bluejackets seized the powder-magazine on the Dom Carlos, 
and finally, with the assistance of boatloads of armed civilians from 
the shore, got possession of the vessel. 

The Army seems to have been mostly Royalist, but it had no 
one to lead it. Only two regiments were disloyal, the 1st and the 
16th. Of the 16th only half was disaffected, and it had no 
revolutionary officer, so that Santos Machado, a naval officer, took 
control of it. Meanwhile, all the cavalry and infantry and the 
5th Chasseurs remained loyal, but they got no advice from the 
Government or from their superiors. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance between this revolution 
and the Turkish reaction of April 1909. In both cases we have the 
same secret societies debauching the rank and file, the same 
seizure or murder of officers, the same profound discontent worked 
up in connexion with a matter which had in reality no direct 
bearing on the national welfare—the Turks wanting the Sheriat, 
the Portuguese the expulsion of the friars. In both cases the 
same Press agitation, the same deafness, dumbness and invisibility 
of the Government once the revolt broke out. 

In Lisbon as in Stamboul the apathy of the Government lost . 
all. 

Even when the revolution had been raging for a day the 
Minister of Justice was still amusing himself in a seaside hotel, 
and an extraordinary number of Army officers were on leave in 
various health resorts. 

In enumerating the causes of the revolution mention must 
also be made of King Manoel, for had not the Monarch been 
young, inexperienced, indisposed to exertion, the revolutionists 
might not have succeeded so easily. 

The whole state of things at the Royal palace was extra- 
ordinarily favourable to the Republicans. Even if the King had 
manifested any desire to act with vigour before or immediately 
after the revolution, his mother and his grandmother would not 
have allowed him to take any risks. The appointment of 
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De Souza as Premier had alienated all the Royalists ; so that when 
the shells from the warships were falling on his palace Dom 
Manoel had no one to whom he could turn for advice. His abrupt 
flight made the Royalist cause hopeless. King Manoel’s place on 
the 5th of October was in the Avenida da Liberdade, where so 
many leaderless brave men were dying for him. His presence 
would have rallied all loyal subjects around him. And even after 
Lisbon was taken, there was still hope if he had gone at once to 
Oporto. Oporto always wants to do the opposite of what Lisbon 
does, and, moreover, the north is more Royalist than the south. 

There are even now in the north two regiments which have 
not yet given in their formal adhesion to the new régime, and it 
is a most significant fact that the anti-clerical movement in Oporto 
was far from being as strong as it was in Lisbon. In fact, there 
is still near Oporto a monastery belonging to the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, whose inmates have not yet been disturbed. In 
short, it is clear that Dom Manoel would have been received with 
open arms in Oporto if he had gone there immediately after leaving 
Lisbon, and that he would soon have had all the north in his 
hands. But he went to Gibraltar, awaiting a ‘call’ to come 
back. If Napoleon in Elba had waited for a ‘ call’ from France 
he would never again have entered the Tuileries. Kings must 
in these matters take a certain amount of initiative and of risk. 

Another leading cause of the revolution was the corruption of 
the Army. The whole system by which this result was attained 
has now been described in great detail by the principal agents, by 
Senhor Joio Chagas, Captain Palla, and others. As it is based 
on the undermining of discipline and Christianity among the 
soldiers, it is a dangerous weapon, not only to the men against 
whom it is used, but also to the men who use it. The artillery- 
men, who revolted first, now want higher pay. The sailors all 
want to be policemen, with large salaries and plenty of leisure. 
The soldiers have contracted an awkward taste for murdering their 
officers. The regiments know that they are ruled by some secret 
club, not by the colonel. 

And here I must say frankly that many of these clubs are 
Freemason Lodges. Writing in the Mundo of the 18th of 
October, Captain Palla states this distinctly. He tells how he 
began his propaganda in 1894 by ‘the foundation of the Lodge 
Portugal, whose members were exclusively officers.’ Captain 
Lobinho Zuzarte, of the General Staff, was president, and the 
object of the club was to gain the adhesion of most of the officers 
in the garrison. The present Minister of War belonged to it. 
Few officers joined, however, only sergeants and common soldiers. 
The carbonarios were invited to help in the debauching of the 
men. Captain Palla wanted to pass to the First Artillery in 
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order to corrupt that regiment, and he applied, not to his superior 
officers, but to the Directorio of the secret society. He speaks of 
group this and group that, so that evidently there was an army 
inside an army, a secret army of conspirators inside the Royal 
Army of soldiers. Civilians were also enrolled in this secret 
army. Captain Paila soon had 15,000. The Municipal Guards 
could not be corrupted, ‘so that we decided that the carbonarios 
should assail them on their way through the streets with dynamite 
bombs and hand-grenades thrown from the side streets near which 
they passed.’ . . . The conspirators set great store on getting 
the private soldiers to read the Seculo, a fiercely Republican and 
anti-clerical paper. It helped them greatly in gaining over 
barracks after barracks. The First Regiment of Artillery took 
fifty copies of this paper daily. Signals, signs and passwords were 
arranged for the use of the initiated. 

Finally, Captain Palla tells how the revolt was begun by the 
marines landing at Terreiro do Pago and seizing the telegraph 
station, and how the civilians used bombs and hand-grenades to 
harry the Municipal Guards. 

Senhor Jofo Chagas, another Republican leader, tells distinctly 
how the Associacdo Carbonaria Portugueza took a large part in 
the movement. 

The disquieting feature of all this activity is that atheistical 
and anarchical associations were called in to assist the revolu- 
tionists. Even Republicans lament that such allies should have 
been employed. ‘It is the apotheosis of the bomb,’ writes a 
strong Republican and anti-clerical, Senhor Francisco Manuel 
Homem Christo. ‘A bomba foi proclamada, exaltada, santificada 
por todas as formas.’ 

The creator of the bomb [continues the same writer] is the Anarchist. 
The Anarchist is, then, the founder of the Portuguese Republic. The 
regiments were not led against the King by their officers. They were 
debauched by revolutionists. It was a work of anarchy. And will the 
Anarchists who carried out this work stop here for the sake of the Republic? 
Will they not continue to corrupt the troops? 


In a previous passage the same writer declares that this is in 
verity finis patria. 


Those who have corrupted the Monarchy will corrupt the Republic. 
Those who have debauched our troops will continue to debauch them until 
they reduce us to a state of complete disorganisation. Now, disorganisa- 
tion is fatal to all love of work. And unfortunately it is only a love for 
hard work that will save us. . . . Everything good will disappear from 
the minds of the people. With the fear of the King they will lose the 
fear of God. Love of country, love of their superiors will vanish. 
Aristocracy, religion, family life, will disappear. And can we afford 
to lose all this just now, we with all our moral, intellectual, and racial 
defects ? 

3P2 
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The disorganisation of Portuguese society was very great. Is that 
disorganisation now going to end? 

We are told that the Republic will bring us order. But can we affirm 
that the present disorder is the result of the corruption that set in under 
the Monarchy? Is it not rather the work of the Positivists, the Comtists, 
of Theophile Braga and his friends ? 

Indiscipline, the peculiar possession of this semi-African race which 
we call Portuguese, has many and deep roots. It existed under Absolutism ; 
it existed under Constitutionalism ; and it will exist under the Republic. 
. . . Constitutionalism, with its formule, incomprehensible to the great 
majority of the people, did not diminish that indiscipline ; it augmented it. 
And the Republic, continuing the work of Constitutionalism, will make 
that indiscipline degenerate into anarchy. 


And this, be it noted, is written not by a disappointed émigré, 
but by a strong Republican—a Republican of the sound American 
or Swiss school, however—in a paper published in the Portuguese 
town of Aveiro on the 16th of October, when all Portugal should, 
if the new régime was a blessing, have been radiant with joy, 
confidence and hope. And the fact that, even in Lisbon, the 
circulation of that truthful Aveiro newspaper has doubled and 
trebled and quadrupled since the revolution, shows that -many 
Portuguese think as it does. 

Francis McCuLLaGi. 





BACON AS A MILITARY TUTOR 


TimE has stood still with Francis Bacon. His teachings, tried 
by the test of four centuries, are as valuable as ever, and in their 
practical utility far above the writings of other philosophers. As 
he himself says, ‘ Fruits and works stand as sponsors and sureties 
for the truths of philosophies.’ By his fruit he is known. Of 
what real help are the profoundest of speculations on the 
credibility of religion or the workings of the soul? What does 
it profit a people to deprive them of faith, of hope and of charity? 
Yet this has been the summit of endeavour to many of the world’s 
wise men. Fortunately, such sophistries have produced but small 
impression on the British race. ‘ We have little hope,’ said 
a Nietzsche apostle recently, ‘of establishing our doctrines in 
England. The people are too solid and the ground they stand 
on too sure.’ Bacon was cast in another mould. On the pages 
of writers, from Solomon to Machiavelli, his unsurpassed intellect 
was brought to bear, in order to evolve principles of guidance in 
a@ workaday world which should lead towards success and 
happiness in men and nations. In his works may be found 
matters of import for the statesman and soldier, merchant and 
gardener, lover and friend: a little kingdom of verities and 
principles, laws and axioms. His ‘understanding resembled the 
tent which the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it, 
and it seemed a toy for the hand of a lady; spread it, and the 
armies of powerful sultans might repose beneath its shade.’ 

More than any other of his essays, that on The True Great- 
nesse of Kingdomes and Estates is replete with valuable teaching 
for a nation. 


The Kingdom of Heaven is compared, not to any great Kernell or Nut, 
but to a Graine of Mustard-seed ; which is one of the least Graines, but hath 
in it a Property and Spirit, hastily to get up and spread. So are there 
States, great in Territory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Command, and 
some, that have but a small Dimension of Stemme, and yet apt to be the 
Foundations of Great Monarchies. 

Walled Townes, stored Arsenals and Armouries, Goodly Races of Horse, 
Chariots of Warre, Elephants, Ordnance, Artillery and the like; all this 
is but a Sheep in the Lion’s skin, except the Breed and disposition of the 
People, be stout and warlike. . . . Many are the Examples, of the great 
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oddes between Number and Courage: So that a Man may truly make a 
Judgement: That the Principal Point of Greatnesse in any State, is to 
have a Race of Military Men. Neither is Money the sinewes of Warre 
(as it is trivially said) where the Sinewes of Men’s Armes, in Base and 
Effeminate People, are failing. For Solon said well to Croesus (when in 
Ostentation he shewed him his Gold) ‘ Sir, if any other come, that hath 
better iron than you, he will be Master of all this gold.’ Therefore let any 
Prince or State thinke soberly of his Forces, except his Militia of Natives, 
be of good and Valiant Soldiers. . 

But above all, for Empire and Greatnesse it importeth most; that a 
Nation doe professe Armes as their principall Honour, Study, and occupa- 
tion. . . . No Nation, which doth not directly professe Armes, may look 
to have their greatnesse fall into their Mouthes. And on the other side, 
it is a most certaine oracle of Time; that those States that continue long 
in that Profession do wonders. . . . 

First, therefore, let Nations that pretend to greatnesse, have this; that 
they be sensible of Wrongs, either upon Borderers, Merchants, or Politique 
Ministers ; and that they sit not too long upon a Provocation. 

Secondly, let them be prest and ready, to give Aids and Succours, to 
their Confederates. . . . Let it suffice, That no Estate expect to be great, 
that is not awake, upon any just occasion of arming. 

No Body can be healthfull without exercise, and certainly to a King- 
dome or Estate, a Just and Honourable Warre, is the true Hzercise. A 
Civill Warre, indeed, is like the Heat of a Feaver ; but a Forraine Warre, 
is like the Heat of Exercise, and serveth to keepe the Body in Health: For 
in a Slothful Peace, both Courages will effeminate and Manners cor- 
eee 

To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridgement of Monarchy. . . . Thus 
much is certaine. That hee that Commands the Sea, is at great liberty, 
and may take as much, and as little of the Warre, as he will. 


The same principles are enunciated in his treatise Of the True 
Greatnesse of the Kingdome of Brittain, where he thus indicates 
our requirements : 


First, that true greatness doth require a fit situation of the place or 
region. 

Secondly, that true greatness consisteth essentially in population and 
breed of men. 

Thirdly, that it consisteth also in the valour and military disposition 
of the people it breedeth: and in this, that they make profession of arms. 

Fourthly, that it consisteth in this point, that every common subject 
by the pole be fit to make a soldier, and not only certain conditions or 
degrees of men. 

Fifthly, that it consisteth in the temper of the government, fit to keep 
the subjects in good heart and courage, and not to keep them in the con- 
dition of servile vassals. 

And sixthly, that it consisteth in the Commandment of the Sea. 


The ‘ Stemme ’ has become the foundation of the greatest of 
Empires ; the ‘ Graine of Mustard Seede ’ has spread to shores un- 
heard of by the people of his day. One may well marvel at his 
perception of the value of sea power. Our Navy was then in the 
nebulous state; our Empire of India had not been born; a few 
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sea-rovers, not far removed from pirates, were taking toll of the 
gold of the West. On these slight premises, and on the proud 
glory of the victory over the Spanish Armada, he based his 
beliefs ; and no more gifted seer, looking ahead into the vista of 
years, has ever torn the veil from the face of unwilling futurity. 

Fortunately, as regards the sea, our greatest statesmen have 
followed his precepts. There have been many lapses; but the 
mighty hands of Cromwell and Pitt, aided by our fine strategical 
position, by the natural aptitude of islanders for a sea-calling, 
and by the necessity of protecting colonies and commerce, set our 
seal upon the waters for nigh on three hundred years. Then, 
when ‘ Slothfull Peace’ had undermined our being, it became 
the task of Mahan—a stranger indeed, but a cousin—to renew in 
us the teachings of Bacon. His brilliant volumes, which inspired 
the nation once more to realise the true function of England in 
the world’s drama, are but an expansion of that pregnant 
sentence : ‘ The command of the sea is the epitome of monarchy.’ 

We have indeed, as regards the Navy, professed ‘ Armes as 
our Principall Honour, Study and Occupation ’; and ‘ Empire and 
Greatnesse’ have been the result. Nevertheless, we have not 
always followed the doctrine on land. That liberty given to a 
sea Power ‘ to take as much, or as little of the Warre as he will,’ has 
been at times overstrained. The Iberian Peninsula may have 
been to Napoleon as the Heel of Achilles, but it took eight years, 
from 1807 to 1814, for the poison to reach vital parts, and even 
then the actual death-blow was delivered by Bliicher and 
Swartzenberg in the Falaise de Champagne. 

Far earlier might we have suspended the Sword of Damocles 
above the head of Napoleon. A real threat in 1807 would have 
unhinged his far-reaching schemes, had he not known that 
England had failed to cultivate ‘a Race of Military Men.’ On 
the bloody field of Eylau the Eagle’s claws were cut, his prestige 
lowered ; England had complete command of the sea; the great 
fortified port of Danzig, on the flank of the Emperor’s long line 
of communication, was in the hands of the Prussians, and there- 
fore open to our ships ; Beningsen was moving cautiously forward, 
keeping in touch with his great adversary ; Austria was hovering 
in the air like a vulture, waiting for the death, ere she plunged 
her talons into the victor of Ulm and Austerlitz. Fifty thousand 
British troops, under Moore or Wellesley, marching from Danzig 
up the Vistula, or from Straslund up the Oder, their ranks swollen 
by Russians, Swedes and Prussians, could scarcely have failed in 
the delivery of a stroke which would have saved Europe from nine 
more years of devastating war. During those years, however, 
through toil, hardship and starvation, through heat and cold, by 
the bitter dregs of defeat and by the noble light of victory, know- 
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ledge came to the nation, and a race of military men was created. 
Alas! that it should have been allowed to expire after Waterloo. 

Peace, not war, is the time for creation—a peace never ‘ sloth- 
full,’ but resonant with the steady din of determined preparation, 
that continual profession of ‘Armes’ which may enable a people, 
rightly sensible of wrongs, not to sit ‘long upon a Provocation,’ 
but to get up and smite. And in this preparation should the 
money, which, according to Plutarch, is the sinews of war, be 
most profitably expended. Gold poured out like water when war 
has begun will not save a people which has not professed arms 
and ‘ where the Sinewes of Men’s Armes are failing.’ As Von der 
Golz says : 

If Wealth gives strength, it will, all the same, only be fruitful if the 

people are willing to make sacrifices betimes. That sacrifices made late 
are not able to retrieve what has been neglected at the proper time was 
taught Carthage by the fate of Hannibal, and it paid for its error with the 
loss of its freedom. 
Nor does the consignment, by millions, of money to confederates 
befit a nation’s honour or purse. For if the confederates gain the 
victory the glory is theirs, and if they fail the money is wasted. 
It is on the building and upkeep of a nation’s strength that the 
money should be spent. Nor should we again behold the spectacle 
of hundreds of thousands of polyglots swarming over the Rhine 
towards Paris, their pockets lined with British cash, while in the 
South of France stood a British general scarce able to pay, feed 
or clothe the victors of Salamanca, Vittoria and the Pyrenees. 

Moreover, allies may be non-existent. It was Pitt’s opinion 
that England should defend itself, and not depend on mercenaries. 
‘When,’ said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ did any man ever hear of 
allies of a country that could not defend itself? ’ 

The statement that to ‘a Kingdome, a Juste and Honourable 
Warre is the true Exercise, without which it cannot be healthful ’ 
is confirmed by the peace-loving Ruskin. Only in war can the 
great qualities of honour, self-sacrifice and courage be engendered. 
‘In a slothfull Peace’ money becomes the universal god, and 
*‘ Courages will effeminate and Manners corrupt.’ 

A final warning to nations may be quoted : 

When a Warrelike State grows Soft and Effeminate they may be sure 
of a Warre. For commonly such States are growne rich, in the time of 
their Degenerating ; And so the Prey inviteth, and their Decay in Valour 
encourageth a Warre. 


So much for national education. To the leader in war and in 
peace, in the field or in the office, Bacon gives this advice : 


He that will not apply new Remedies must expect new Evils. .. . 
It were good, therefore, that Men in their Innovations follow the Example 
of Time itself; which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by 
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egrees, scarce to be perceived. . . . Time is the measure of Businesse as 
he ‘tis of wares. sy . Above all things Order and Distribution and 
Singling out of Parts, is the life of Dispatch. . . . Reduce things to the first 
Institution, and observe wherein, and how they have degenerate. . . . Seeke 
to make thy Course Regular ; that Men may know beforehand what they may 
expect. But be not too positive, and peremptorie. . . . Preserve the Right 
of thy Place ; but stir not questions of Jurisdiction. And rather assume thy 
Right, in Silence, and de facto, than voice it, with Claimes and Challenges. 
Preserve likewise the Rights of Superiour Pieces, and think it more Honour 
to directe in chiefe, than to be busie in all, . . . The vices of Authoritie are 
chiefly Foure: Delaies; Corruption; Roughnesse; and Facilitie. For 
Delaies ; give easie Accesse ; keepe Times appointed ; Go through with that 
which is in hand: And interlace not businesse, but of necessitie. For Cor- 
ruption ; doe not onely binde thine owne Hands, or thy Servants’ Hands 
from taking ; but binde the Hands of the Sutours also from offering. For 
Integritie used doth the one ; but Integrities professed and with a manifest 
detestation of Bribery, doth the other. . 

For Roughnesse ; it is a needlesse Cause of Discontent: Severite breedeth 
Feare, but Roughnesse breedeth Hate. As for Facilitie; it.is worse than 
Bribery. For Bribes come but now and then ; But if Importunitie, or Idle 
Respects lead a Man, he shall never be without. 

Use the Memory of thy Predecessour fairely, and Tenderly ; For if thou 
dost not ; it is a Debt, will sure be paid when thou art gone. 


The last statement was well exemplified in the American Civil 
War. Banks had proved a complete failure. McClellan’s army 
had been disastrously defeated in the Seven Days’ Battle. Pope, 
the next Federal leader to oppose the Confederates, did not hesitate 
to be grossly satirical at the expense of his predecessors. Small 
wonder,’when defeat followed fast upon his words, that he found 
few to sympathise with his discomfiture. It is so easy for the 
New Broom to see the cobwebs his predecessor has left, but it 
may be more difficult to know of those that have been swept away 
and which may be spun anew in some dark corner difficult to see. 
Charity, indeed, embraceth all things. 

A word on corruption. No war has ever been without it. It 
is a canker that eats into the vitals of administration. Military 
honour is a strong safeguard against it, but an educated national 
honour is also essential. Every boy should be taught that the 
lowest effort of criminality is that of the merchant who starves 
the soldier to his own profit, whose shoes cripple the soldier till 
he falls out to die by the wayside, whose saddles gall the horses, 
who, by such and other means, ruins the well-conceived plans 
of the general. Bad boots are said to have caused to McMahon 
a loss of ten thousand men. When Napoleon’s troops were being 
decimated by disease in front of Acre it was found that the 
medicine-camels had been loaded only with brandy, and that this 
had already been retailed at an enormous profit to the soldiery. 
Surely, if the murder of a single man deserves capital punish- 
ment, the wholesale slaughter of thousands should not go free. 
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‘ Facilitie ’ is a fatal military vice. That constant acceptance 
of ‘Counsell ’ from all around, entailing as it did frequent altera- 
tions in plans, was the bane of the Federal leaders till Grant 
arrived. Then came that one solid, simple, unchanging advance 
that ended with the fall of the Confederacy at Petersburg. Stone- 
wall Jackson submitted to the advice of one council of war, but 
the result was such that he never summoned another. Before 
the battle of Marienthal Turenne was persuaded, against his 
better judgment, to allow his cavalry to disperse and forage. The 
consequent loss of their services at the critical moment, and the 
disastrous defeat that ensued, taught him a lesson which stood 
him ever afterwards in good stead. As Clausewitz says of plans, 
‘the whole difficulty consists in faithfully carrying out the 
principles one has proposed to oneself ’ ; and no one over-endowed 
with ‘ Facilitie’ can do this. 

The ‘ Rights of Superiour Places’ can only be preserved by 
strength of character—a quality of such importance in a com- 
mander that all else sinks into insignificance beside it. Modern 
war is a matter of such complexity that the modern leader, 
having completed his preparations, must bind himself solely to 
directing in chief. It is the part of his staff to be ‘ busie in all,’ 
and to make the great machine run smoothly and accurately. 
There must be a free delegation of authority, and such moral 
support to subordinates as may enable them, in doubtful circum- 
stances, to act on their own responsibility. Frederick the Great, 
both before and during a campaign, busied himself with every 
detail. When war broke out in 1870 Von Moltke found himself, 
comparatively speaking, an idle man; his chief occupation, that 
of preparation, was gone. On the spot, Napoléon controlled 
everything ; at a distance, he sometimes gave counsels, but never 
commands. ‘I have given you my confidence,’ he wrote to Soult 
in 1813, ‘ and can add neither to your means nor to your instruc- 
tions.’ Yet his ‘ Roughnesse’ to his marshals undermined their 
spirit of enterprise and rendered many of them unfit for inde- 
pendent action. 

Further we read, ‘ For occasion turneth a Bald Noddle, after 
she hath presented her locks in Front, and no hold taken.’ Life 
to many men is but a history of lost opportunities, and ‘ the 
moments we forego Eternity itself cannot retrieve.’ Even the 
keen eye of Napoleon was sometimes at fault, as, for instance, in 
the 1812 campaign, when it was all-important to bring his enemy 
to battle in order to reap the fruits of his vast plans and toilsome 
marches. Barclay de Tolly had halted about Polotsk with the 
object of delaying the Emperor and drawing the allied forces 
away from Bagration. Napoleon should have struck in at once, 
but he delayed for a day, and Barclay, hearing that Bagration 
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had escaped, withdrew in the night. The opportunity did not 
recur till Borodino was reached, and then it was too late to hope 


for ultimate success. 

And generally it is good, to commit the beginnings of all great Action, 
to Argos with his hundred Eyes ; and the Ends to Briareus with his hundred 
Hands; First to Watch and then to speed. For the Helmet of Pluto, which 
maketh the Politicke Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the Counsell, and 
Celerity in the Execution. For when things are once come to the Execution, 
there is no Secrecy comparable to Celerity. 


And in another essay : 

Boldnesse is ever blinde; for it seeth not Dangers and Inconveniences. 
Therefore, it is ill in Counsell, good in Execution; so that the right use of 
Bold persons is, that they never Command in chiefe, but be Seconde, and 
under the Direction of Others. For in Counsell, it is good to see dangers ; 
and in Execution, not to see them, except they be very great. 


A leader possessing no other military quality but ‘ Bold- 
nesse’ is certainly but ill-adapted to high command. Bold- 
ness is, however, absolutely essential in a general, and Bacon 
hardly brings this out. ‘Truly great commanders have pos- 
sessed it in a high degree, but tempered by other attributes. 
It has cut many a Gordian knot in war. Few combined the 
characteristics of ‘ Secrecy in Counsell ’ and ‘ Boldnesse in Execu- 
tion’ so well as Wellington. Before his 1813 campaign he pro- 
vided for every possible contingency : secured his base, improved 
his communications and means of transport, accumulated supplies, 
disciplined his army, and completely deceived his enemies as to 
his purpose. Then, when all was ready, he moved forward with 
astonishing rapidity. Not one nor a hundred accidents could have 
ruined his masterful plans. 

Trace the combination, follow Graham’s columns, some of which had 
marched one hundred and fifty, some two hundred and fifty miles through 
the wild Tras os Montes. Through these regions, held to be nearly impractic- 
able for small corps, forty thousand men, infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
pontoons had been carried and placed, as if by a supernatural power, upon 
the Esla before the enemy knew even that they were in movement. . . . In 
this campaign of six weeks Wellington marched, with one hundred thousand 
men, six hundred miles, passed six great rivers, gained one decisive battle, 
invested two fortresses, and drove a hundred and twenty thousand veteran 
troops from Spain . . . and after years of toils and combats which had 
been rather admired than understood the English general, emerging from 
the chaos of the Peninsular struggle, stood on the summit of the Pyrenees 
a recognised conqueror. From those lofty pinnacles the clangour of his 
trumpets pealed clear and loud, and the splendour of his genius appeared 
as a flaming beacon to warring nations. 


And in discussing the battle of Vittoria Napier tells us : 


(Wellington) knowing well the moral power of rapidity and boldness in 
such circumstances had acted daringly indeed, but wisely; for such daring 
is wisdom, it is the highest part of war. 
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Clausewitz has it that 


Theory must take into account the human element, it must accord a 
place to courage, to boldness, even to rashness. The Art of War has to deal 
with living and with moral forces: the consequence of which is that it can 
never attain the absolute and positive; ... in daring there may still be 
wisdom. 


The prudent Von Moltke thoroughly understood the ‘ right 
use ’ of ‘ bolde persons,’ and imbued his corps commanders with 
the principle of striking the enemy where and whenever met ; 
so Lee entrusted his most dangerous mancuvres to Jackson ; 
while Ney bore the brunt of Napoleon’s most hazardous enter- 
prises. 

The question of secrecy is always a difficult one for military 
commanders. If the general’s intentions are published, junior 
officers can make necessary arrangements beforehand, and there 
is, therefore, less hardship entailed upon the troops. On the 
other hand, what is known to the army soon becomes known to 
the foe ; surprise is impossible, and any movement may be antici- 
pated. It is difficult to strike the happy mean, but Bacon’s 
teaching on this subject is very apposite : 

The great Advantages of Simulation and Dissimulation are three. First 
to lay asleepe opposition, and to Surprise. For when a Man’s Intentions 
are published, it is an alarm to call up all that are against them. The 
Second is to reserve to a Man’s Selfe, a faire Retreat: For if a Man engage 


himself by a manifest Declaration, he must go through or take a Fall. The 
third is the better to discover the Minde of another. 


On the other hand : 

It pusheth and perplexeth the Conceits of many; that perhaps would 
otherwise co-operate with him. 

The best Composition, and Temperament is, to have Opennesse in Fame 
and opinion ; Secrecy in Habit; Dissimulation in Seasonable use; and a 
Power to faigne if there be no remedy. 


In this regard Henderson tells a quaint story of Stonewall 
Jackson. A parson—an old friend but a notorious gossip—came 
to see him shortly after his victories at Cross Keys and Port 
Republic. The move upon Richmond was shortly to begin; its 
success depended upon secrecy. No one knew of it but Lee, 
Jackson, Longstreet, and Hill, and it was of the utmost import- 
ance to conceal the intelligence from the enemy. The parson 
stayed the night, and talked far into the morning with the hero 
of the Shenandoah Valley. Under a promise of the strictest 
secrecy he was told that the Valley army was to move at once on 
Winchester. Next day this news was the common property of 
the camp, and soon found its way to the hostile headquarters. 
“ Always mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy if possible ’ 
was one of Jackson’s principal maxims, and well throughout his 
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short but brilliant career did he act up to it. Marlborough’s 
march to the Danube and the transfer of Wolseley’s force from 
Alexandria to Ismailia furnish excellent examples of sound secrecy. 
‘If I thought my coat knew my plans I would take it off and 
burn it ’ was a saying of Frederick the Great. Modern war is, 
however, fought on so huge a scale, contending armies cover so 
vast a space, co-operation between widely separated columns is 
of such great importance, that the tendency of late has been 
against ‘ perplexing the conceits of many.’ Moreover, enormous 
requirements in ammunition and supplies tie an army down to 
railways, and hence secrecy is hardly so possible as of old, for 
lines of advance, especially on the continent of Europe, can be 
fairly predicted by the enemy. Von Moltke is an excellent 
pattern to follow. His orders were conceived in the broadest 
spirit, and gave just as much information to his army com- 
manders as was absolutely necessary for the success of his opera- 
tions and the correct co-ordination of their movements, but no 
more. Newspaper correspondents endanger secrecy, but are now 
considered necessary concomitants of an army; and among some 
good they have wrought much evil. An educated patriotism will 
not grumble at the limits placed upon their contributions to the 
Press. A salient example of such restriction, and the value 
obtained therefrom, may be observed in the procedure of the 
Japanese in the late war. This was specially noticeable in the 
concentration of their armies before the battle of Mukden. The 
Russian leaders, on the other hand, complained bitterly of the 
way in which valuable information, such as the distribution and 
movements of their troops, was published in the St. Petersburg 
papers. 

Ambition is an Humour that maketh men Active, Earnest, Full of 
Alacritie, and Stirring. . . . Good Commanders in the Warres, must be 
taken, be they never so Ambitious: For the use of their service dispenseth 
with the rest; and to take a Soldier, without Ambition, is to pull off his 
Spurres. . . . Of Ambitions, it is lesse harmfull, the Ambition to prevaile 
in great Things, than that other, to appeare in everything ; for that breeds 
Confusions, and marres Businesse. 


According to Von der Golz, ‘ some great sentiment must stimu- 
late great abilities in the general: either ambition as in Cesar, 
hatred of the enemy as in Hannibal,’ &c. Virtue or vice, it should 
be held within reasonable bounds. A man like Napoleon, who 
allows it to dominate his mind, loses the faculty of justly appreci- 
ating events. His wishes become the parents of his thoughts, 
and, with a vision obscured by the red light of false imaginings, he 
rushes over the precipice of destruction. Of him it was as true 
as of Cesar: ‘ His error was the not rightly fixing his ends, but, 
with an insatiable and unnatural appetite, still pursuing further 
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views.’ Such was the attitude of most of the great world-con- 
querors; but their conquests were of no lasting nature: the 
stretched elastic soon rebounded. To England they have been 
fortunately lacking. Britain beyond the seas is the slow-built 
edifice of a nation, not the spasmodic achievement of aman. The 
noblest ambition was that of Wellington, of the Archduke Charles, 
and of Robert Lee : to gain honour for the country’s arms, and to 
be a faithful servant of the State. 

The value of the moral element in leadership is justly estim- 
ated in the Essay on Julius Cesar : 

His principal talent lay in military matters ; wherein he so excelled that 
he could not only lead, but mould an army to his mind. For he was as 
skilful in governing men’s passions, as in conducting affairs; and this he 
did, not by any ordinary discipline, that taught his soldiers obedience, stung 
them with shame, or awed them with severity ; but in such a manner as 
raised a surprising ardour and alacrity in them, and made them confident 
of victory and success, thus endearing the soldiery to him. 


A curious appreciation of the value of the offensive spirit is 
to be found in the Wisdom of the Ancients, in the fable of 
Achelous or Battle. The offensive is recognised as an enormous 
advantage in war. The secret of success by land or sea lies in 
attack, not defence. History, however, teaches us that only those 
nations which have made adequate preparation can seize this 
advantage. When a general takes the field with inadequate 
means he is thrown on the defensive or is slow and dilatory. Im- 
mediately there is a fearful outcry in the home country, and vials 
of contempt and abuse are poured on the head of this apparently 
unworthy leader. War, however, is a looking-glass, that reflects 
in its operations the deserts and the spirit of a people. Have they 
deserved well, have they made the necessary sacrifices, then 
success will surely come ; for a spirited people has seldom lacked 
a daring leader. 


Of study we read that : 

Naturall abilities are like Naturall plants, that need Proyning by 
Study: and Studies themselves, doe give forth Directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded by experience . . . they Teach not their owne 
use; but that is a Wisdome without them, and above them, won by 
observation. Reade not to Contradict, and Confute; Nor to Beleeve and 
Take for granted ; nor to find Talke and Discourse ; but to weigh and Con- 
sider. 

Truly a wholesome guidance. ‘ Reading should be done with a 
view to life and practice, and not in the way of refined self- 
indulgence.’ The reader should be ‘a lover of truth,’ and not 
‘a worshipper of his own doctrines.’ History must be searched 
to determine the causes of success and failure, and to dis- 
cover the underlying principles of the Grand Art, in order 
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to apply them correctly to modern conditions, and, by their 
aid, to make an accurate forecast of future developments. 
Little can be taken for granted ; much must be weighed and con- 
sidered. Such a study enabled Scharnhorst to lay the foundations 
of a system which was to prove its correctness at Sedan. ‘If I 
only had studied,’ said Bliicher to Gneisenau, his talented Chief 
of the Staff, ‘ what a great man I might have been.” Abraham 
Lincoln read works on strategy and strove to guide his armies. 
Blicher had experience without study, Lincoln study without ex- 
perience. Neither empiricism nor sophistry can solve the problem 
of modern war, which is deserving of the closest attention both in 
thought and practice. No two campaigns are ever exactly alike ; 
the light of experience is not given to all; ‘ none of our theories 
are quite large enough for all the disclosures of time’ ; but when 
lessons of the past have been assimilated, and new factors and new 
inventions fully weighed, considered and applied, the ‘ humanly 
possible ’ of prevision is attained. 

A consideration of the four kinds of idols (of the Tribe, of the 
Den, of the Market-Place, and of the Theatre) is a great aid to 
clear thinking, both in estimating the effect upon operations of the 
passions and idiosyncrasies of men and leaders, and in casting 
from the mind those prepossessions and prejudices which ever 
seek confirmation in the written page, to result eventually in that 
bane of teaching—the formulation of false theories. To sound 
and play upon the idols of the Den peculiar to their opponents 
has ever been the part of great leaders. ‘These cheers,’ said 
Wellington, speaking of the shouts that greeted him at Sauroren, 
‘ will be heard by Soult, and he, being a cautious man, will delay 
his attack till he learns the cause of them. By that time I shall 
have brought up the Sixth Division and will beat him.’ The 
result exactly fulfilled his prediction. Similarly, Napoleon in 
1814 played alternately upon the rashness of Bliicher and the 
procrastination of Swartzenberg ; and so Lee and Jackson turned 
to account the fears of Lincoln for the safety of Washington. 

And, lastly, we deal with patriotism, that most heroical and 
difficult of all virtues : the setting of country before self. No far- 
reaching schemes of reform, no array of Dreadnoughts, no multi- 
plication of divisions, will avail without it. On that rock alone, 
else we be architects of Lagado, can we build. 


There is an Honour likewise which may be ranked among the Greatest, 
which happeneth rarely : that is, of such as Sacrifice themselves to Death or 
Danger for the Good of their Country. 

But above all, beleeve it, the sweetest Canticle is, Nunc Dimittis ; when 
a Man hath obtained Worthy Ends, and Expectations 

Be true to thy Selfe, as thou art not false to others; specially to thy 
King and Country. 
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We may sum up Bacon’s work with Macaulay : 


It was because he dug deep that he was able to pile high. It was because, 
in order to lay his foundations, he went into those parts of human nature 
which lie low, but which are not liable to change, that the fabric which he 
reared has risen to so stately an elevation and stands with such immovable 


strength. 
H. Rowan-Rosinson. 


HOME DEFENCE ‘UNREST’ 


A CORRECTION 


1 Carlton House Terrace, 8.W. 
October 20, 1910. 


Dear Srr,—My attention has just been called to an article entitled 
‘Home Defence ‘‘ Unrest’’’ in The Nineteenth Century and After for this 
month, by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, in which that able writer makes fun of 
some remarks which I am reported to have made at a meeting at the 
Queen’s Hall, in London, on June 29 last, at the annual meeting of the 
National Service League. Had I made the remarks in question, which 
appear to imply that the citizen soldier whom we desire to train would be at 
liberty, in the event of invasion, to decline to serve or to pick and choose at 
what place in the United Kingdom he would serve, I might have deserved 
the strictures of the gallant Colonel. 

But, as a matter of fact, I did not make them. The liability to be 
called out for home service in the event of invasion is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the National Service League, and a moment’s reflection might have 
suggested that at the annual gathering of the League one of its vice- 
presidents would hardly have thrown to the winds one of its guiding tenets. 
Indeed, the remarks which Colonel Lonsdale Hale italicises (and which I 
did not make) are quite inconsistent with the succeeding sentence quoted 
by him. 

Of course, I may have spoken indistinctly or hurriedly and may have 
misled the reporter. But the words which he put into my mouth I 
unhesitatingly disown. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Curzon or KEpLEsToON. 


The Editor of Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER cannot 
undertake to return unaccepted MSS. 








